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CHAPTER  I. 

DOSSIE. 
'  A  peck  of  March  dust  is  worth  a  king's  ransom.' — Old  Saying. 

\  IT  was  only  the  other  day  that  Launcelot 
Chudleigh  came  upon  a  half-finished  portrait 
that  he  had  painted  of  Dossie  as  a  child.  He 
was  moving  some  large  dusty  portfolios  that 
had  long  blocked  up  a  corner  of  his  studio, 
when  the  rotten  strings  of  one  gave  way,  and 
out  tumbled  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
hastily-drawn  sketches,  crude  studies,  sunny 
little  bits  of  scenery,  here  and  there  a  larger 
piece  with  the  colours  only  half  washed  in, 
as  though  the  brush  had  been  flung  away  in 
despair ;  groups  of  figures  with  no  particular 
background,  a  gondola  floating  in  a  very  hazy 
sea,  an  Italian  peasant  with  a  Madonna  face 
and  the  inevitable  large-eyed  babe  in  her 
VOL.  i.  B 
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arms,  a  little  flower-girl  with  a  gay  kerchief 
on  her  head,  and  a  string  of  brown  beads 
round  her  neck.  Launcelot  turned  them  all 
over  with  a  droll,  humorous  smile.  He  was 
amused,  as  middle-aged  people  often. are  when 
they  come  unexpectedly  on  some  toy  or  relic 
of  their  childhood.  Ah,  well !  he  had  been 
young  too,  like  other  people.  He  had  at- 
tempted and  had  failed ;  and,  of  course,  his 
failures  had  seemed  pathetic  to  him.  Youth 
seldom  finishes  what  it  begins  ;  it  is  ready  to 
set  the  world  on  fire  with  its  hasty  energy, 
then  comes  reality,  disappointment,  the  plain 
prose  of  life. 

Launcelot  was  moralising  over  his  sketches 
when  one  fluttered  slowly  to  his  feet.  He 
uttered  an  exclamation  as  he  picked  it  up  and 
brushed  the  dust  off  it  very  tenderly. 

It  was  the  portrait  of  a  child,  but  not  a 
pretty  child.  A  pale,  plaintive  little  face, 
shaded  by  soft  yellowish  hair  ;  the  mouth  was 
grave  and  unsmiling,  the  great  wistful  eyes 
looked  at  one  rather  sadly.  '  What  does  it 
mean  ? '  they  seemed  to  ask,  and  the  droop  of 
the  lips  seemed  to  demand  the  same  question. 
Under  it  was  written  *  Dossie,  aged  ten.' 

Launcelot  regarded  it  long  and  fixedly. 
'  It  is  very  like  her  still,'  he  murmured  to 
himself.  '  I  have  half  a  mind  to  finish  it 
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now ;  it  would  be  a  surprise  to  Dorothea.  I 
wonder  if  she  would  recollect  it,  or  Madella  ? 
it  is  not  so  badly  done  after  all.'  And  then 
he  added,  after  a  pause  : '  That  must  have  been 
sketched  .the  week  before  Jack  went  away — 
poor  old  Jack !  how  well  I  remember  that 
time ! '  And  then  he  sighed,  and  laying  the 
picture  on  the  table  he  restored  the  other 
sketches  to  the  portfolio. 

It  was  a  grey  March  afternoon  and  the 
east  wind,  that  abomination  to  all  right-minded 
Englishmen,  was  playing  a  dreary  symphony  on 
the  bare  tree- tops  of  the  limes  and  acacias  that 
grew  in  the  small  gardens  of  Wenvoc  Koad. 

Dossie  hated  the  east  wind ;  she  always 
regarded  it  as  a  personal  enemy.  It  was  part 
of  her  childish  creed  to  share  all  her  father's 
likes  and  dislikes,  and  her  father  had  once 
said  that  the  east  wind  always  made  him  feel 
disagreeable  and  antagonistic  to  the  whole 
world.  He  had  gone  out  this  very  morning, 
with  his  coat  buttoned  up  and  shrugging  his 
shoulders  at  the  dismal  prospect.  '  What  a 
detestable  climate ! '  he  had  muttered,  as  he 
watched  the  grey  dust  whirling  down  the 
white  road.  '  There,  run  in,  Dossie,  and  tell 
Mrs.  Slater  that  she  must  not  let  you  go  out- 
side the  door  to-day  ;  and  be  a  good  girl,  and 

B2 
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you  shall  help  me  paint  this  evening ; '  and 
Jack  Weston  waved  his  hand  and  set  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  station. 

'  Father  always  says  that,'  thought  Dossie 
as  she  closed  the  door  and  went  back  to  the 
parlour  and  looked  round  the  empty  room  a 
little  wistfully.  'I  wonder  if  I  am  a  good 
girl  after  all  ? '  Another  long  day  to  be  spent 
all  alone — for  of  course  Mrs.  Slater  would  be 
too  busy  to  talk  to  her,  and  Nancy  would  be 
hard  at  work  too.  Nancy  would  be  black- 
leading  stoves,  with  rather  a  smutty  face,  or 
scrubbing  floors,  and  Mrs.  Slater,  with  floury 
elbows  or  hands  whitened  with  hot  soapsuds, 
would  be  kneading  dough,  or  slamming  oven 
doors,  or  wringing  out  mysterious  long  wisps 
'tfUat  resolved  themselves  into  still  more  myste- 
ries garments. 

It  would  be  '  Go  away,  Miss  Dossie  dear, 
for  the  place  ain't  fit  for  you  to  stand  upon,' 
from  poor,  overworked,  good-humoured 
Nancy ;  and  '  Eun  away,  dearie,  do,  for  I  have 
not  a  minute  hardly  to  draw  a  breath  in,'  from 
the  equally  tasked  mistress  of  the  house. 

There  were  other  lodgers  in  No.  28 
Wenvoe  Eoad  besides  Mr.  Weston  and  his 
little  daughter.  Another  artist  occupied  the 
•drawing-room  floor — a  pallid  young  man  with 
long  hair  and  a  seedy-brown  velvet  coat — who 
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had  lately  become  a  social  democrat,  and 
spouted  for  the  hour  together  at  public  meet- 
ings on  the  wrongs  of  the  working  classes. 
Jack  Weston  never  held  any  intercourse  with 
him  ;  he  'always  wished  him  a  very  curt  good 
morning  when  they  encountered  each  other 
on  the  stairs.  He  had  a  far  more  genial  nod 
for  the  little  grey-headed  clerk  on  the  upper 
floor,  in  spite  of  an  execrable  clarionet  with 
which  he  tortured  his  neighbours  into  the 
small  hours  ;  but  then  he  always  said  Gregson 
was  such  a  harmless,  hard-working  old  fellow, 
and  never  gave  his  landlady  any  trouble, 
blacking  his  own  boots,  and  only  coming  home 
to  tea,  and  never  complaining  if  Nancy  forgot 
to  fill  his  coal  scuttle  on  a  cold  winter's  night ; 
'  and  he  has  had  his  troubles  too,  poor  old 
man,'  finished  Jack,  who  had  a  soft  heart. 

Dossie  heaved  a  deep  sigh  as  she  looked 
round  the  empty  room.  It  was  a  very  pleasant 
room  in  summer  time  when  the  folding  doors 
were  open,  for  the  glass  door  led  into  a  small 
garden,  but  just  now  it  had  a  forlorn,  untidy 
aspect.  The  breakfast  things  had  not  been 
cleared  away  from  the  round  table — Mrs. 
Slater  and  Nancy  were  too  busy  at  present ; 
the  only  cheerful  window  was  blocked  by  her 
father's  easel ;  the  couch  and  half  the  chairs 
were  littered  with  papers,  books,  and  a  hete- 
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rogeneous  mass  of  odds  and  ends  ;  the  fire, 
which  had  been  ruthlessly  poked  by  an  im- 
patient hand,  was  now  a  bed  of  red  cinders. 
Portfolios,  palettes,  colour-boxes,  musical  in- 
struments, coats  and  rugs  were  on  every  avail- 
able article  of  furniture.  Brown  sparrows 
were  chirping  and  picking  up  the  crumbs  that 
had  been  lavishly  strewn  for  them  in  spite  of 
the  green  eyes  of  a  small  black  kitten  who 
watched  them  through  the  glass  door  ;  actu- 
ally one  pert  little  fellow  seemed  to  cock  his 
head  at  her  in  a  knowing  way,  as  if  he  knew 
that  she  could  not  reach  him.  How  was 
Dossie  to  get  through  her  long  solitary  day  ? 
that  was  the  question  she  was  revolving  with 
a  puckered  forehead  and  a  very  grave  face, 
while  the  kitten  patted  the  glass  with  soft 
velvety  paws  and  the  sparrows  flew  away. 
There  was  the  room  to  tidy,  but  there  would 
be  plenty  of  time  for  that  before  father  came 
home ;  it  was  no  use  learning  any  more  lessons 
as  he  had  not  heard  the  last,  and  she  had 
finished  the  dusters  Mrs.  Slater  had  given  her 
to  hem,  and  of  course  she  was  much  too  busy 
to  find  her  any  more  work. 

Never  mind,  she  would  get  on  with  her 
writing  and  have  quite  a  long  bit  to  show  her 
father  in  the  evening.  How  he  did  laugh  over 
it,  to  be  sure  !  She  had  been  rather  hurt  about 
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his  laughing  at  first,  until  he  had  explained 
to  her  very  kindly  that  it  was  only  the  idea 
that  amused  him,  and  that  really  he  was  very 
much  pleased  with  the  whole  thing. 

There  was  no  empty  space  on  the  round 
table  for  her  writing  materials,  so  Dossie 
wedged  herself  in  with  some  difficulty  between 
the  easel  and  the  window — there  was  a  nice 
window-seat  there  that  opened  like  a  box,  a 
curious  contrivance  made  by  some  previous 
lodger.  Here  Dossie  kept  her  treasures — her 
little  work-box  and  lesson  books,  and  childish 
odds  and  ends,  and  from  this  dusty  receptacle 
she  triumphantly  produced  a  bundle  of  copy- 
books, tied  together  with  blue  ribbon. 

Five  minutes  more  and  Dossie  had  for- 
gotten the  world,  the  east  wind,  and  the 
solitude  she  had  so  dreaded,  in  the  proud 
delight  of  composition.  The  scratchy  pen 
never  paused  as  Mrs.  Slater  cleared  the 
breakfast  things  and  made  up  the  fire.  'Poor 
little  soul ! '  she  said  to  herself  as  she  bustled 
out  of  the  room  with  the  tray,  '  she  is  as  good 
as  gold.  Few  children  would  amuse  them- 
selves as  Miss  Dossie  does.  Bless  her  little 
heart !  She  is  making  believe  to  write  some 
story  I  expect.  We  should  never  get  the  ink 
off  her  Viands  if  Nancy  had  not  bought  that 
pumice  stone.' 
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But  regardless  of  ink,  smudges,  erasures 
and  an  occasional  difficulty  in  spelling  some 
desirable  word,  Dossie  worked  on — quite 
oblivious  of  time — only  pausing  to  stroke  the 
kitten  which  had  crept  into  her  lap  and  was 
purring  contentedly  in  that  warm  receptacle. 
They  ate  their  dinner  together  in  gipsy  fashion, 
for  Mrs.  Slater  never  troubled  to  spread  a  cloth 
for  Dossie  alone  ;  the  little  tray  was  placed  on 
the  window-seat,  and  by-and-by  Nancy  took  it 
away  and  the  copy-books  were  replaced. 

'  I  am  getting  on  beautifully,  Nancy,' 
exclaimed  Dossie,  with  a  beaming  smile  that 
lighted  up  her  pale  little  face  like  a  ray  of 
sunshine.  '  If  I  take  great  pains  with  it, 
perhaps  father  will  have  it  printed  some  day.' 

'  Of  course  he  will,  Miss  Dossie,'  returned 
Nancy  stoutly  ;  '  it  is  quite  as  good  as  any  real 
printed  book.  It  almost  made  me  cry,  it  did, 
the  other  night.'  And  this  flattering  testimony 
to  the  intrinsic  worth  of  her  work  was  an 
immense  consolation  to  Dossie. 

Nancy's  value  as  a  critic  might  have  been 
held  somewhat  cheaply  by  other  people — her 
childhood  had  been  spent  in  a  workhouse,  a 
place  where  the  intellectual  activities  seldom 
attain  rapid  growth  ;  neither  was  the  position 
of  maid-of- all  work — in  a  house  where  lodgers 
are  kept — a  particularly  fortunate  one  for  the 
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development  of  critical  acumen,  or  the  faculty 
of  nice  discrimination ;  nevertheless  Nancy's 
sympathy  and  honest  faith  were  great  sources 
of  comfort  to  Dossie,  who  had  no  companions 
of  her  own  age. 

Sometimes  Dossie,  staring  wide  awake  into 
the  darkness,  would  hear  Nancy  come  up 
heavily  to  bed,  and  would  beg  her,  in  a 
plaintive  voice,  to  sit  with  her  a  little.  Nancy 
never  refused,  however  tired  and  sleepy  she 
might  be  ;  she  would  sit  on  the  hard  uncom- 
fortable box,  with  the  tallow  candle  guttering 
in  the  tin  candlestick,  while  Dossie,  propped 
against  her  nest  of  pillows,  read  aloud  her 
composition  in  a  voice  trembling  with  eager- 
ness. '  I  call  it  beautiful,  Miss  Dossie,'  Nancy 
would  murmur,  with  difficulty  suppressing  a 
yawn  ;  sometimes  her  head  would  nod  drowsily 
with  cold  and  fatigue,  but  she  always  persisted 
that  she  had  heard  every  word. 

Dossie  returned  to  her  labours  with  in- 
creased alacrity  when  Nancy  had  carried 
away  the  luncheon  tray.  Her  hands  were 
very  inky  and  she  had  a  red  spot  on  either 
cheek,  and  perhaps  she  felt  a  little  cramped 
and  sleepy,  but  what  did  all  that  matter? 
But  one  of  those  interruptions  which  Hale 
describes  as  '  a  breach,  or  break,  caused  by 
the  abrupt  intervention  of  something  foreign,' 
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was  to  happen  to  the  small  author,  for  at  that 
moment  a  thin,  dark  young  man,  in  a  foreign- 
looking  overcoat,  lined  with  fur,  was  stand- 
ing before  the  door  of  number  twenty-eight 
Wenvoe  Eoad,  waiting  with  an  air  of  philo- 
sophic patience  until  Nancy  had  pulled  down 
her  sleeves  and  tied  on  a  clean  apron. 

'  Yes,  sir,'  observed  Nancy,  dropping  a  little 
wooden  curtsey  ;  and  as  the  gentleman  turned 
round  rather  quickly,  she  added,  '  we  ain't  got 
a  "  let "  up,  Mrs.  Slater  says,  because  we  are  full 
at  present.' 

'  Oh,'  staring  at  her  in  rather  a  bewildered 
fashion.  '  I  am  sure  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
it.  Your  neighbours  are  not  so  lucky,  for  I 
saw  several  placards  up  ;  but  I  have  not 
come  after  lodgings.  I  believe  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Weston  lives  here.' 

'  Yes,  sir ;  our  parlour  lodger,  but  he  is 
not  in.  Miss  Dosie — that  is  the  little  girl — is  in.' 

'  Oh,  very  well,  I  will  speak  to  her,'  returned 
the  stranger  with  an  air  of  relief ;  and  Nancy, 
without  wasting  any  more  words,  thrust  her 
head  into  the  parlour  and  observed,  '  Here  is 
a  gentleman,  Miss  Dosie,  asking  to  see  your 
papa,'  and  then  promptly  vanished.  '  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  this  intrusion,'  began  the 
young  man  quickly,  and  then  he  stopped  in 

some  confusion.     Where  was  the  little  girl  ? 
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There  was  a  small  demon  in  the  shape  of  a 
black  kitten  washing  its  face  very  busily  on 
the  hearth-rug,  but  no  human  being  that  he 
could  see.  The  room  had  a  desolate,  untidy 
aspect,  and  looked  like  a  bachelor's  den.  *  I 
suppose  she  is  upstairs,'  he  muttered,  and  then 
he  went  up  to  the  easel. 

But  the  next  moment  he  recoiled  with  a 
start  and  uttered  an  exclamation,  for  he  had 
caught  sight  of  a  small  head,  covered  with 
rough  yellowish  hair,  lying  on  the  window 
seat  in  a  very  limp  manner — it  might  have 
belonged  to  a  good  sized  doll,  only  it  moved 
at  the  sound  of  his  voice.  '  I  believe  I  was 
asleep,'  remarked  Dossie  with  dignity,  as  she 
moved  her  cramped  limbs  with  difficulty  and 
struggled  to  her  feet.  '  If  you  please,  father  is 
out,  and  I  do  not  know  who  you  are.' 

'  I  dare  say  not,  my  little  girl,'  returned  the 
young  man,  shaking  the  small  inkstained  hand 
very  kindly,  and  drawing  her  out  of  the  corner, 
*  but  I  dare  say  when  we  have  had  a  little  talk 
we  shall  be  great  friends.  Do  you  know,  I 
first  saw  your  father  when  he  was  only  a  big 
schoolboy ;  he  was  seventeen  or  eighteen,  I 
forget  which,  but  still  quite  a  boy,  and  I  was  a 
little  fellow  about  six  or  seven  years  younger.' 

One  of  Dossie's  sudden  smiles,  that  always 
took  people  by  surprise,  irradiated  her  small  face 
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as  she  heard  this.  '  Oh,  did  you  really  know 
father  then  ?  How  you  could  help  me !  I  never 
knew  anyone  before  who  could  tell  me  what 
he  was  like  as  a  boy.  Of  course  you  do  not 
know  what  I  mean  by  wanting  to  know  all 
this,  but  if  I  tell  you  I  am  sure  you  would 
help  ine,'  looking  at  him  with  a  child's  unerr- 
ing instinct  that  he  was  to  be  trusted. 

'To  be  sure  I  will  help  you,'  was  the  quick 
reply ; '  may  I  take  off  my  overcoat  first  ?  Thank 
you  ;  and  as  I  knew  your  father  all  those  years 
ago  may  I  stir  the  fire  ?  I  am  afraid  I  forgot 
what  the  maid  called  you  ;  Miss  Dosie,  was  it  ?  ' 

'  No,  Dossie ;  at  least  father  always  calls 
me  Dossie,  but  Nancy  will  always  say  Dosie. 
I  don't  like  it,  it  is  such  a  sleepy  name,  but 
Nancy  never  can  see  the  difference.  Oh,  what 
a  beautiful  blaze  you  have  made !  Muff  is 
quite  pleased,  listen  how  she  purrs.  Father 
almost  pokes  the  fire  to  pieces,  but  it  never  is 
as  bright  as  that ;  please  take  that  chair,  Mr. 

Oh,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it  I  do  not 

know  your  name  either — how  funny  ! ' 

'  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  it  rather  a 
difficult  name,  Miss  Dossie — Launcelot  Chud- 
leigh — rather  a  mouthful,  eh  ?  but  people  often 
call  me  Lance  for  brevity's  sake.  Now  I 
should  very  much  like  to  know  what  that 
shake  of  the  head  means.' 
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4 1  am  only  thinking,'  was  the  oracular 
reply,  as  Dossie  drew  a  stool  to  the  hearth-rug ; 
'  I  always  shake  my  head  when  I  think  hard. 
When  you  spoke  to  me  first,  I  thought  you  were 
young,  very  young,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  now.' 

Mr.  Chudleigh  laughed  ;  he  had  often  been 
accused  of  this  before  ;  he  was  wonderfully 
young-looking  for  his  age,  which  was  in  reality 
about  two-and-thirty ;  his  face  without  being 
exactly  handsome,  a  term  that  would  not  have 
suited  it  at  all,  was  so  full  of  life  and  energy, 
and  repressed  enthusiasm,  that  it  seemed  to 
speak  even  when  in  repose  ;  the  mouth,  hardly 
shaded  by  the  small  trim  moustache,  was 
beautifully  formed  and  characteristic,  and  the 
grey  eyes  looked  very  kindly  at  Dossie. 

Children  and  animals  never  misunderstood 
Launcelot  Chudleigh,  though  a  few  of  his 
equals  in  age  called  him  a  hare-brained  enthu- 
siast, and  accused  him  of  posing  as  an  English 
Don  Quixote.  '  It  is  Chudleigh's  role  to  be 
peculiar,'  people  would  say.  'I  believe  he 
does  odd  things  to  keep  up  his  character  for 
singularity,  or  because  he  thinks  it  artistic.' 
I  dare  say,  after  all,  his  unselfishness  is  only 
a  form  of  refined  egotism,  a  subjective 
idealism,'  finished  one  cranky  old  philosopher, 
who  always  grumbled  at  Launcelot  and 
secretly  loved  him. 
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Launcelot  was  immensely  amused  by 
Dossie's  artless  speech.  You  can  never  deceive 
children,  he  moralised  ;  they  had  found  out 
long  ago  that  he  was  a  boy  at  heart  still ;  he 
was  afraid  he  should  never  grow  old  and 
dignified  like  other  people.  Even  when  his 
head  was  grey,  his  heart  would  be  young.  He 
knew  this,  he  had  always  known  it,  and  had 
railed  at  himself  for  not  being  more  of  a 
melancholy  Jacques ;  but  a  man  must  act  up 
to  his  nature,  and  now  this  demure  little 
thing,  with  her  flaxen  doll's  head,  had  found 
him  out.  So  this  was  Jack's  child ;  but  she 
was  not  a  bit  like  poor  old  Jack,  and  some  one 
had  told  him  her  mother  had  been  pretty ; 
well,  she  could  not  take  after  her  mother 
either,  unless  she  were  a  very  washed  out 
edition. 

'  Well,'  he  observed  briskly,  as  Dossie 
seemed  a  little  absent  and  disinclined  to  speak, 
'  what  is  this  important  matter  in  which  I  am 
to  help  you  ? '  and  as  though  the  question  had 
recalled  her  wandering  thoughts,  the  child 
ran  to  the  window-seat  and  "returned  with  her 
arms  full  of  the  copybooks. 

4  Oh,  yes,  you  can  help  me,'  she  exclaimed 
breathlessly.  '  Every  now  and  then  I  have  to 
stop  because  I  do  not  know  any  more,  and 
father  is  too  lazy  to  tell  me ;  he  is  very  lazy 
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sometimes,  and  very  often  he  only  laughs  and 
says  ridiculous  things  or  scribbles  nonsense  on 
the  nice  clean  page  ;  you  have  no  idea  how 
naughty  he  is.' 

'  But  what  is  it — what  are  you  writing  ?  ' 
asked  Launcelot  in  a  kind,  puzzled  tone.  '  My 
dear  child,  how  you  must  have  steeped  your- 
self in  ink ! '  regarding  the  stained  fingers 
rather  pitifully. 

'Yes,  but  Nancy  has  got  some  pumice- 
stone,  it  all  conies  out,  so  father  does  not 
mind,  and  I  bought  the  ink  myself.  Now, 
then,  I  am  going  to  tell  you :  I  am  writing 
father's  life,  because  he  is  quite  the  best  man 
in  the  world,  and,  of  course,  his  life  ought  to 
be  written.' 
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CHAPTER  H. 

'THIS   IS  THE   HOUSE   THAT  JACK   BUILT.' 

'  This  is  the  man  all  tattered  and  torn  who  married  the 
maiden  all  forlorn,'  &c. — Nursery  Rhyme. 

LAUNCELOT  dared  not  reply  to  this  astounding 
piece  of  information  for  fear  he  should  burst 
out  laughing,  and  by  so  doing  offend  mortally 
this  whimsical  little  being,  so  he  bit  his  lip 
hard  to  conceal  a  smile,  and  taking  one  of  the 
copy-books  out  of  Dossie's  hand  he  bent  over 
it  with  an  air  of  profound  interest. 

'  Father's  History '  was  written  in  large 
childish  round  hand,  but  underneath  in  bold 
masculine  handwriting  was  inscribed,  '  The 
life  of  Jack  Weston  by  his  daughter,  being 
a  full  and  veracious  account  of  the  man,  his 
morals,  and  complete  history  up  to  date, 
drawn  from  an  infantile  point  of  view.  Motto 
for  same,  "  This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built." : 

4 1  am  sure  it  must  be  very  interesting, 
Miss  Dossie,'  observed  Launcelot  politely,  but 
in  rather  a  stifled  voice ;  he  was  growing  very 
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red  in  the  face  in  the  effort  to  conceal  his 
risibility — this  was  the  most  amusing  thing 
ever  heard  ;  how  delighted  Madella  would  be  to 
know  it !  '  Should  you  mind  very  much  if  I 
were  to  read  a  page  or  two  ?  If  I  am  to  help 
you  by  any  choice  reminiscences  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  judge  a  little  of  the  style, 
unless,'  regarding  the  many  blots  dubiously, 
'  you  were  to  read  it  to  me  yourself.' 

'  Oh,  yes,'  assented  Dossie,  joyously.  '  I 
think  that  would  be  much  better.  I  always 
read  it  to  father  and  Nancy  ;  but,'  regarding 
him  with  a  puzzled  expression,  '  how  will  you 
ever  know  which  is  mine  and  which  is  father's, 
for  he  has  put  such  funny  things  ?  If  I  were 
to  stop  and  cough — just  "  hem,"  you  know, 
that  would  mean  I  am  going  to  read  father's/ 

'  That  will  be  a  capital  plan,'  replied 
Launcelot,  taking  up  the  poker  in  desper- 
ation ;  his  shoulders  were  heaving,  but  of 
course  the  big  coal  baffled  him.  'What  a 
nice  man  he  was,'  thought  Dossie,  'how 
delightful  that  he  had  known  her  father  as  a 
boy ;  he  would  have  plenty  of  interesting 
things  to  tell  her  presently ; '  and  then  she 
cleared  her  throat  and  began.  Launcelot 
glanced  at  her  over  one  shoulder,  but  he 
thought  it  impolitic  to  relinquish  the  poker. 

'  "  I  am  writing  father's  life  because  he  is 

VOL.  i.  C 
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quite  the  best  man  in  the  world,  and  so 
beautiful.  I  know  everyone  thinks  so,  be- 
cause v/hen  we  are  walking  together  people 
look  at  him  so ;  he  is  so  big  and  strong,  and 
holds  up  his  head  like  a  king,  and  he  has  a 
nice  reddish-brown  beard,  curly  rather.  Muff 
likes  it,  for  she  tried  to  go  to  sleep  in  it  once, 
only  he  put  her  down  very  carefully — father 
never  hurts  anything — and  called  her  an 
impudent  little  cat " — oh,  I  see,'  and  here 
Dossie  coughed  gently.  '  "  N.B. — Eather  a 
negative  virtue  that,  c  he  never  hurt  anything.' 
When  a  man  is  his  worst  enemy  he  is  sure  to 
do  mischief  enough.  How  about  the  talent 
laid  up  in  the  napkin  all  these  years  ?  Never 
mind,  my  Dossie  ;  believe  in  your  father  with 
the  beautiful  faith  of  childhood.  '  The  best 
man  in  the  world ' — what  a  stone  launched 
by  a  ticy  hand  !  it  hits  hard  somehow. 

* "  Father  and  I  have  always  lived  together 
since  mother  died,  sometimes  in  one  place  and 
sometimes  in  another.  Now  and  then  when 
we  are  very  comfortable  it  makes  me  sorry 
when  father  says  he  has  no  money,  and  the 
lodgings  are  too  expensive,  and  we  must 
'  move  on.'  He  threatens  sometimes  to  take 
to  a  caravan,  but  that  is  only  his  joke. 
Father  is  such  a  jokey  man.  I  cried  about  it 
once  when  we  were  in  that  pretty  cottage  on 
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the  common.  I  did  love  blackberrying  in  the 
lanes  so,  but  father  took  me  on  his  knee  and 
looked  ready  to  cry  too,  and  begged  me  not 
to  be  sorry  because  it  made  him  so  unhappy, 
and  that  he  would  give  me  all  I  wanted  if  he 
could  only  sell  his  pictures  ;  but  he  was  down 
on  his  luck,  as  usual,  and  there  were  big  tears 
in  his  eyes  when  he  said  this. 

' "  So  I  never  tell  him  I  am  sorry  now,  but  I 
do  hope  that  we  shall  not  leave  here  for  a 
long  time,  for  Mrs.  Slater  and  Nancy  are  so 
kind,  and  on  Sunday  father  always  takes  me 
into  the  park  to  see  the  deer. 

' "  Father  says  when  he  was  a  baby  his  name 
was  John,  but  his  friends  always  call  him 
Jack.  He  never  will  talk  of  the  time  when 
he  was  a  boy ;  he  always  says  he  was  much 
the  same  as  other  boys,  only  a  great  pickle. 
He  is  dreadfully  lazy — the  only  thing  that 
seems  to  interest  him  is  the  part,  about 
mother,"  dear  me,  hem  !  "  N.B. — My  poor 
pretty  Pen  !  Is  it  any  wonder  ?  A  man  unless 
he  be  an  absolute  brute,  which  I  always 
maintain  Jack  "Weston  was  not,  is  never 
indifferent  to  his  guardian  angel.  God  knows 
how  I  loved  the  darling,  and  yet  I  failed  to 
make  her  happy.  She  was  too  tender,  too 
sensitive  for  this  hard  work-a-day  world. 
My  little  Dossie  takes  after  her  there,  I  fear. 

c2 
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What  an  unlucky  beggar  I  have  been !  Two 
good  women  to  love  me,  and  yet  here  I 
am  a  threadbare,  lonely  man,  a  painter  of 
bad  pictures,  with  hardly  a  friend  in  the 
world,  except  a  stray  Bohemian,  and  a  little 
helpless  female  child  for  whose  future  I  am 
responsible."  Father  was  very  sad  when  he 
wrote  that,'  finished  Dossie,  'he  could  not 
joke  a  bit :  he  just  put  his  head  on  his  hands 
and  groaned,  but  when  I  asked  him  what  was 
the  matter  he  would  not  answer. 

' "  Father  was  very  young  when  he  first  saw 
mother.  He  says  he  had  quarrelled  with  his 
friends,  and  was  sketching  in  a  pretty  village 
in  one  of  the  midland  counties.  He  lodged  at 
the  inn,  and  was  very  happy  and  comfortable. 

'  "  It  was  a  sweet  little  village,  with  cottages 
all  covered  with  roses  and  all  sorts  of  climbing 
plants,  and  just  outside  the  village  near  the 
church  was  a  queer  old  red-brick  house,  with 
a  beautiful  lawn  and  a  cedar  tree.  It  was  a 
girls'  school,  and  kept  by  two  funny  old  ladies, 
I  forget  their  names. 

1  "  Father  used  to  meet  the  girls  walking 
two-and-two  on  a  summer's  evening;  some  of 
them  would  notice  him  and  nudge  each  other 
as  they  passed ;  but  there  was  one  young  lady^ 
in  grey,  who  walked  last,  who  was  the  quietest 
and  prettiest  of  them  all. 
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' k' Father  called  her  for  a  long  time  'his 
little  Quaker  friend,'  because  she  was  so  de- 
mure-looking, and  always  wore  such  sober 
colours  ;  but  when  he  came  to  look  at  her 
more  closely,  he  said  she  reminded  him  of  a 
little  pale  snowdrop,  there  was  something  so 
fresh  and  pure  about  her :  these  are  father's 
own  words. 

'"He  got  to  know  the  clergyman  presently, 
and  his  wife  told  father  that  the  name  of  his 
little  Quaker  friend  was  Penelope  Martin,  that 
she  was  an  orphan,  and  very  friendless  and 
poor,  and  that  she  was  the  junior  English 
governess  at  the  Cedars.  '  But  we  are  all 
very  fond  of  her,  Mr.  Weston,'  she  added, 
'  for  Miss  Martin  is  so  good  and  amiable,  and 
we  are  delighted  to  have  her  with  us  on  half- 
holidays.'"  '  Here  Dossie  paused  to  cough,  and 
Launcelot,  who  had  long  ago  laid  down  the 
poker,  stole  another  glance  at  her  from  under 
his  hand.  Even  Dossie  hardly  knew  the  deep 
interest  with  which  her  silent  auditor  followed 
every  word,  especially  the  annotations. 

' "  How  well  I  remember  those  dear  old 
vicarage  days !  Mrs.  Moreland  was  a  good 
friend  to  us  both  while  she  lived ;  she  was  a 
motherly  soul,  and  gave  Pen  good  counsel. 

'  "  Those  half-holidays  were  my  red-letter 
days.  What  delicious  afternoons  we  spent  in  the 
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old  garden,  making  belief  to  play  with  the 
children !  what  strolls  in  the  dewy  lanes  to 
hunt  for  glowworms  !  what  whispered  conver- 
sations in  the  moonlight  when  I  took  Pen 
home  !  No  man  ever  had  a  prettier  little 
sweetheart,  and  yet  her  shyness  gave  me 
trouble  enough — sometimes  she  would  hardly 
look  at  me,  and  yet  all  her  ways  were  so 
dainty,  so  bewitching.  She  told  me  after- 
wards she  was  afraid  to  let  herself  love  me, 
because  she  did  not  believe  in  happiness 
coming  to  her.  Her  life  had  been  hard,  and 
perhaps  she  did  not  better  it  by  marrying 
Jack  Weston. 

* "  Father  says  the  old  schoolmistress  tried 
to  prevent  her  marrying  him,  but  he  got  his 
way  in  the  end.  They  were  very  poor,  for 
mother  had  only  a  five-pound  note  in  her 
pocket,  and  father  had  only  his  pictures,  but 
neither  of  them  minded  it  at  first."  Oh  dear, 
here  comes  father  again !  he  never  was  lazy 
about  mother. 

'  "  Pen  did  not  mind  ;  I  can  take  my  oath 
of  that.  She  was  as  happy  as  a  child  let  out 
of  school,  and  it  was  the  prettiest  sight  in  the 
world  to  see  her  playing  at  housekeeping. 

'  "  The  rooms  were  never  untidy  then.  She 
had  a  knack  of  making  everything  look  its 
best.  There  were  always  flowers ;  Pen  loved 
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flowers.  Sometimes  I  would  find  the  mantel- 
piece wreathed  with  bright-coloured  leaves. 
She  could  not -paint  a  bit,  but  yet  all  her 
tastes  were  artistic.  I  never  saw  her  look 
shabby  all  those  years,  and  yet  we  were 
dreadfully  poor,  and  I  know  she  seldom 
bought  a  new  dress.  I  cannot  tell  how  she 
managed  it,  but  she  wore  herself  out ;  poor 
Pen! 

' "  I  wish  I  were  like  mother,  but  father  says 
I  shall  never  be  half  so  good  and  pretty.  My 
little  brothers,  Johnnie  and  Willie,  were  like 
her,  only  they  died.  Willie  was  such  a  fair, 
darling  baby,  and  mother  doated  on  him.  He 
died  after  the  whooping-cough,  and  father 
says  poor  mother  never  got  over  his  loss,  she 
tired  herself  so  with  nursing  him ;  and  then  I 
was  born,  and  somehow  she  got  weaker  and 
weaker,  until  she  was  too  tired  to  live  any 
longer  " — hem  ! 

'  "  Right,  my  little  Dossie  ;  she  just  faded 
away,  poor  Pen  !  And  yet  she  was  loath  to 
leave  me  and  the  child.  She  was  always  tell- 
ing me  how  happy  I  had  made  her,  and  yet 
all  the  time  I  knew  how  the  debts  and  worries 
had  fretted  her.  There  was  never  money  for 
anything;  the  pictures  hung  on  hand.  I  be- 
lieve in  my  heart  that,  after  all,  she  was  not 
sorry  to  lie  down  with  the  boys.  She  was 
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always  grieving  for  them,  Willie  especially. 
Often  and  often  I  have  found  her  crying,  only 
she  would  not  tell  me  the  reason.  She  was  quiet 
and  reserved  to  the  last,  poor  Pen !  but  I  knew, 
when  I  lifted  her  and  felt  how  light  and  thin 
she  was,  that  she  was  just  wasting  away,  and 
that  she  would  not  be  long  with  us."  That  is 
all  I  care  to  read,'  finished  Dossie  candidly, 
'  but  I  am  getting  on  as  fast  as  I  can.  Father 
has  promised  me  a  lot  of  anecdotes,  only  I  am 
obliged  to  wait  for  them.  I  have  written  a 
good  deal  more  to-day,  only  I  have  smudged 
the  words  so  that  I  can't  read  them.  I  think 
I  am  a  little  tired,'  she  ended,  with  a  sigh 

'  Of  course  you  are  tired,  you  poor  little 
thing,'  returned  Launcelot  in  the  voice  that 
always  won  children's  hearts.  He  was  trou- 
bled to  see  the  utter  want  of  colour  in  the 
child's  face,  and  how  drooping  and  weary  she 
looked.  'Now  what  shall  we  do  until  father 
comes  home  ?  Have  you  a  ball  or  a  skipping- 
rope  ?  I  am  very  partial  to  a  top  myself ;  but 
then  you  see  I  am  only  a  big  boy.  Little  girls 
like  dolls,  do  they  not  ? ' 

'  Mine  is  broken,'  returned  Dossie  in  rather 
a  lachrymose  manner.  '  I  was  dreadfully  sorry 
when  she  died,  but  father  gave  her  a  grand 
funeral,  and  then  he  said  I  was  getting  too  old 
for  such  babyish  things.  I  should  like  to  play 
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with  you  very  much,  for  you  are  such  a  nice 
man,  and  I  am  sure  father  will  think  so  ;  but 
it  is  getting  dark,  and  I  have  to  tidy  the  room 
before  Nancy  brings  in  the  tea-things.' 

'  All  right,'  returned  Launcelot.  '  I  am  a 
handy  fellow  for  making  things  ship-shape. 
Supposing  we  go  to  work  together.  Now, 
Miss  Dossie !  Why  should  not  these  coats 
find  a  place  on  the  pegs  outside  ?  And  there 
is  room  for  the  rugs  too.'  And,  acting  on  his 
words,  Launcelot  dashed  out  of  the  room  with 
an  armful  of  heterogeneous  wraps,  and  on  his 
return  commenced  clearing  the  chairs  and 
couch,  while  Dossie,  with  a  minute  and  very 
dirty  duster  in  her  hand,  followed  him  about 
meekly. 

'  Now  then,'  observed  Launcelot  cheerily, 
when  his  labours  were  over,  '  don't  you  think 
you  might  try  to  get  rid  of  these  ink-stains  ? ' 
And  Dossie  nodded  and  vanished. 

'  After  all  she  is  an  interesting  little  thing,' 
was  Launcelot's  mental  comment  when  he  was 
left  alone  ;  *  but  then  all  children  interest  me  ; 
they  are  the  very  salt  of  the  earth — but  she  is 
plain,  very  plain.  I  am  sure  Madella  would 
say  so — she  thinks  so  much  of  good  looks — 
but  she  would  be  very  kind  to  her.  Madella 
has  the  best  heart  in  the  world.  Poor  old 
Jack,  he  little  knows  I  have  been  behind  the 
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scenes.  I  declare  that  account  was  very 
touching.  The  little  monkey  has  a  good  me- 
mory,' and  then  he  took  out  a  letter  from  his 
pocket,  and  began  reading  it  with  a  knitted 
brow.  '  My  dear  Launcelot,'  it  said,  '  I  won- 
der if  you  will  recognise  this  handwriting,  and 
whether  you  ever  remember  the  existence  of  a 
certain  individual  called  Jack  Weston  ? 

'  Do  you  ever  recal  your  old  school  days, 
and  how  unmercifully  you  used  to  chaff  Uncle 
Jack?  You  were  a  clever  little  chap  then, 
and  had  far  more  brains  in  your  curly  head 
than  fell  to  my  share. 

1  But  you  will  be  saying  to  yourself,  "  Why 
is  the  fellow  writing  to  me  after  a  silence  of 
fourteen  years? "  Well,  I  will  tell  you. 

'  I  was  walking  down  Pall  Mall  with  a 
man  I  knew  the  other  day,  when  he  suddenly 
said,  "  There  goes  that  queer  fellow,  Chudleigh. 
Hallam  always  calls  him  the  Wandering 
Jew.  He  is  always  going  to  and  fro  on  the 
earth,  like  some  one  who  shall  be  nameless ;  " 
and  then  you  passed,  and  actually  looked  me 
in  the  face — cut  your  uncle,  confound  you ! 
"  Ah,  you  mean  Launcelot  Chudleigh,  I  see," 
I  returned  quietly  ;  "  well,  he  is  a  sort  of 
nephew  of  mine,  at  least  my  sister  married 
his  father,  when  he  was  a  small  boy,  but  I 
cannot  answer  for  our  relationship.  We  have 
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not  met  for  almost  fourteen  years,  and  my 
beard  is  a  capital  disguise." 

'  Well,  do  you  know,  I  could  not  get  you 
out  of  my  head.  I  had  the  greatest  wish  to 
run  after  you  and  ask  you  to  shake  hands  ; 
then  I  thought  I  would  question  Greene,  and 
when  I  had  pumped  him  sufficiently  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  write  to  you.  Voila  tout. 

'  Now,  if  you  are  not  too  proud  to  come 
and  see  a  fellow  who  is  down  on  his  luck,  and 
who  has  not  a  friend  in  the  world  you  will 
find  me  at  28  Wenvoe  Eoad,  Eichmond. 

'  Yours  truly,          JACK  WESTON.' 

Launcelot  was  just  replacing  the  letter  in 
the  envelope  when  he  heard  a  latch-key  turn- 
ing in  the  hall  door,  and  Dossie's  shrill  little 
voice  on  the  staircase. 

'  Oh,  father  dear,  how  late  you  are !  has 
the  east  wind  been  very  bad  ? ' 

'  Pretty  bad,  my  pet.  At  least  I  am  as  cross 
as  possible.  Well,  what  is  it,  Dossie  ?  You 
look  as  though  you  were  going  to  eat  me  up.' 

'  Oh,  father,  such  a  surprise!  You  have 
no  idea  what  you  will  find  in  the  parlour.' 

'  Fee-fo-fum,  I  smell  the  blood  of  an  Eng- 
lishman,' continued  the  same  cheery  voice, 
and  the  next  moment  a  very  big  man  in  an 
ulster  entered  the  room. 
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'  An  apt  quotation,'  observed  Launcelot, 
stepping  forward  in  his  alert  way.  *  How  do 
you  do,  Uncle  Jack  ?  ' 

'  Launcelot,  old  fellow  ! '  And  then  the 
two  men  grasped  hands,  and  the  face  of  the 
elder  man  became  strangely  pale  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

;  It  is  good  of  you  to  come,'  he  said  rather 
gruffly,  as  though  unwilling  to  show  emotion. 
'  I  am  very  much  surprised ;  I  hardly  expected 
it.  You  are  not  so  much  changed,  Launcelot 
— I  should  know  you  anywhere.' 

*  I  cannot  return  the  compliment,'  was  the 
reply,  and  Launcelot  looked  at  him  atten- 
tively. Dossie  was  right,  he  thought.  Jack 
Weston  was  certainly  a  striking-looking  man. 
He  was  powerfully  made,  only  his  broad 
shoulders  had  a  slight  stoop  in  them.  He 
was  very  handsome,  too,  and  the  golden- 
brown  beard  gave  him  an  air  of  dignity 
which  the  careless  good-nature  which  was  his 
normal  expression  hardly  bore  out.  '  When  a 
man  is  his  worst  enemy,'  Launcelot  said  to 
himself  (for  Jack's  annotations  had  stamped 
themselves  on  his  memory ;  every  now  and 
then  he  would  repeat  a  phrase  with  parrot- 
like  glibness). 

Launcelot's  vivacity  and  easy  boyish  man- 
ners often  deceived  people.  They  had  no  idea 
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of  the  quiet  penetration  that  underlay  his 
buoyancy.  He  had  an  extraordinary  power 
of  reading  character  rightly.  He  seemed  to 
grasp  instinctively  the  salient  points  ;  manner- 
isms, contradictions,  minor  difficulties  never 
long  baffled  him.  He  always  worked  his  way 
to  the  heart  of  the  man.  Now  and  then  he 
made  mistakes,  and  gave  people  credit  for 
virtues  they  never  possessed,  but  he  never 
judged  them  at  their  worst. 

Launcelot's  quick  eyes  had  noticed  several 
things  during  that  first  quarter  of  an  hour, 
during  which  he  and  Jack  exchanged  com- 
mon-places. Nancy  was  laying  the  tea-table, 
and  Dossie  was  helping  her ;  the  child  seemed 
to  have  a  passion  for  service — and  by  mutual 
consent  both  men  confined  themselves  to  gene- 
ralities, the  weather,  politics,  and  the  dulness 
in  trade. 

Launcelot  found  plenty  to  say  on  all  these 
subjects,  for  he  was  a  ready  talker  and  rarely 
cared  to  hold  his  tongue  long ;  but  he  entered 
several  items  on  the  tablets  of  his  memory,  to 
be  pondered  over  in  quiet. 

Item  number  one :  Why  was  Jack's  coat  so 
shabby?  Launcelot  objected  on  principle  to 
a  shabby  coat.  There  must  be  '  something 
rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark  '  when  a  man 
allows  his  clothes  to  tell  a  tale  of  ill  success. 
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Item  number  two :  Why  did  his  hand 
tremble  as  he  took  up  the  tea  caddy  ? 

Item  number  three :  Why  had  his  placid 
good-tempered  looking  face  turned  so  pale 
when  they  had  first  met  ?  strong  men  do  not 
ordinarily  change  colour,  they  were  such 
complete  strangers  to  each  other,  that  Launce- 
lot,  while  he  had  anticipated  a  hearty  welcome, 
was  hardly  prepared  for  any  show  of  emotion, 
but — perhaps  the  poor  beggar  had  gone 
through  so  much  trouble. 

They  talked  shop  all  the  tea-time,  at  least, 
that  was  how  Jack  expressed  it.  Launcelot 
spoke  of  his  studio  which  he  had  built  at  the 
Witchens  ;  '  Oh,  oh,  you  still  live  at  the  Wit- 
chens  ?  '  observed  Jack,  evidently  feeling  his 
way  a  little. 

'  Yes,  my  father  bought  it,  it  is  mine  now ; 
it  is  rather  a  big  house,  but  we  manage  to  fill 
it.  Madella  and  the  girls  are  at  Mentone 
now.' 

'  Who  ?  oh,  I  know.  My  sister  Delia,' 
speaking  with  some  slight  embarrassment ; 
*  so  you  keep  to  your  old  childish  name  for 
your  stepmother  ? ' 

'  Yes,  it  just  suits  her  ;  do  you  remember 
how  my  father  wanted  me  to  call  her  mother^ 
or  mamma,  and  I  refused,  because  I  said  Jack 
always  called  her  Delia?  we  came  to  a  com- 
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promise  at  last,  and  I  coined  the  word  Madella; 
it  was  very  wise  of  her  to  tell  me  how  much 
she  liked  it,  for  I  was  inclined  to  be  a  rebel.' 

4  Yes,  I  remember;'  but  Jack  added  hastily 
as  Dossie's  eyes  grew  large  and  curious,  *  are 
your  pictures  successful  ? '  and  Launcelot  was 
quick  to  take  the  hint. 

'  Oh,  as  to  that,  I  do  not  care  to  sell  my 
pictures,  but  people  do  buy  them  ;  I  have  just 
come  back  from  Eome,  I  was  in  the  Austrian 
Tyrol  all  the  summer,  but  the  boys  wanted 
me  ;  by  the  bye,  do  you  know  Singleton  ex- 
pects to  make  a  hit  this  season  ?  he  has  painted 
a  very  powerful  picture,  The  Ten  Virgins.' 
And  here  followed  a  rapid  discussion  on  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  several  artists  and 
their  work,  to  which  Dossie  listened  with  rapt 
attention.  She  made  no  attempt  to  interrupt 
them,  only  her  little  hand  stole  into  her 
father's,  and  Launcelot  noticed  how  he  patted 
it  softly  from  time  to  time,  as  though  he 
never  forgot  her  presence. 

By-and-by  he  turned  to  her,  and  asked  her 
gently  if  it  were  not  time  for  Nancy  to  put 
her  to  bed. 

Dossie's  face  fell.  '  Only  just  time,  father, 
and  I  am  not  a  bit  sleepy,  but  if  you  wish  me 
to  go— ' 

'  I  do  wish  it,  darling  ;  you  see  this  gentle- 
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man  and  I  have  a  great  deal^  to  talk  about, 
and — '  but  Dossie  needed  no  more  ;  evidently 
her  father's  wish  was  law  to  her.  She  rose  at 
once,  and  held  up  her  face  to  be  kissed,  then 
she  went  round  to  Launcelot  and  gave  him 
her  hand  very  gravely. 

'  Good  night,  Miss  Dossie,  I  hope  we  shall 
see  a  great  deal  of  each  other  in  future,'  and 
Dossie's  sad  little  face  brightened  at  the  kind 
words,  as  she  lifted  the  kitten  and  stole  noise- 
lessly out  of  the  room.  But  for  several  minutes 
after  she  had  closed  the  door,  the  silence  was 
still  unbroken  between  the  two  men. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

'  LIKE   THE   BIEDS   OF   THE   AIK.' 

'  Nothing  is  ever  lost,  while  much  is  always  gained,  by 
attending  to  the  good  of  a  thing  before  its  evil.' — Grindon. 

'  There  may  be  epics  in  men's  brains,  just  as  there  are  oaks 
in  acorns,  but  the  tree  and  the  book  must  come  out  before 
we  measure  them.' — Emerson. 

THERE  is  something  oppressive  in  this  sort  of 
silence  ;  in  one  sense  it  is  far  more  eloquent 
than  speech,  one  dreads  to  utter  the  first  word. 
To  Jack  Weston  the  very  air  seemed  sur- 
charged with  suppressed  meaning,  with  mys- 
terious possibilities.  An  uneasy  conviction  that 
the  man  he  had  summoned  to  his  help,  out  of 
sheer  longing  for  human  sympathy,  might 
perchance  sit  in  judgment  upon  him,  made 
him  almost  repent  of  his  hasty  impulse.  Why 
had  he  invoked  these  ghosts  of  his  dead  youth  ? 
why  had  he  tried  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  that 
severed  his  earlier  and  later  life  ?  Jack's  broad 
shoulders  were  still  more  bent  as  he  asked 
himself  these  questions ;  he  averted  his  eyes 
rather  moodily  from  his  silent  companion.  It 
VOL.  i.  D 
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was  Launcelot  who  spoke  first,  but  his  few 
words  broke  through  the  barrier  at  once. 

'  Tell  me  all  about  it,  Jack,'  he  said  very 
quietly ;  '  you  have  been  fourteen  years 
sending  for  me,  but  you  see  I  came  at  once.' 

'  I  do  not  know  what  there  is  to  tell,'  re- 
plied the  other  slowly.  'I  have  been  a  fool 
and  made  a  mess  of  my  life  ;  many  men  have 
done  the  same.  I  am  not  the  only  reprobate 
in  the  world,'  finished  Jack  with  a  dismal 
smile. 

*I  daresay  you  are  right,'  was  the  cool 
response,  *  but  we  may  as  well  avoid  generali- 
ties for  the  present.  I  do  not  know  how  you 
feel  about  things,  but  I  have  always  found  too 
much  difficulty  in  keeping  myself  in  order  to 
meddle  about  other  folks'  business.  No  doubt 
there  are  plenty  of  fools  in  the  world,  some  of 
them  very  pleasant  fellows,  but  when  a  man 
owns  himself  to  be  beaten  by  ill-luck,  and 
confesses  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  not 
a  single  friend,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
there  must  be  more  than  foolishness  at  the 
bottom.' 

'Of  course  I  have  laid  myself  open  to 
this,'  was  Jack's  gloomy  answer,  and  his  good- 
natured  face  grew  heavy  and  forbidding.  '  I 
was  a  fool  after  all  to  send  for  you.' 

*  My   dear  fellow,  a   hundred    times   no ! 
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There  was  method  in  your  madness  then.  Now 
listen.  I  don't  mean  to  be  hard  upon  you,  but 
I  want  you  to  be  frank  with  me  ;  your  little 
Dossie  has  taken  me  behind  the  scenes,  and  I 
know  you  have  had  your  blessings  like  other 
men.  I  wish  I  had  seen  your  wife,  Jack, 
she  must  have  been  a  good  woman ;  she  has 
taken  my  fancy,  and,'  added  Launcelot  with  a 
curious  smile,  '  I  was  always  fastidious  about 
women.' 

'  Pen  was  the  dearest  and  the  sweetest 
wife  that  a  man  could  have,'  burst  out  Jack, 
with  a  sort  of  break  in  his  voice  ;  '  she  was  a 
heroine  in  her  little  way.  If  things  were  hard 
she  never  complained.  She  was  a  bit  of  a 
Puritan,  was  Pen,  but  somehow  I  liked  it  in 
her  ;  her  religion  made  her  happy.  When  I 
came  home  discouraged  and  sore-hearted,  with 
empty  pockets,  she  would  just  smile  in  my 
face,  and  say  :  "  Never  mind,  Jack,  we  have  our 
crumbs  too  to-day  like  the  birds  of  the  air, 
and  we  are  not  to  fret  about  to-morrow."  My 
blessed  little  Pen !  it  was  the  boys'  death 
broke  her  down,  she  was  never  the  same 
woman  after  that.' 

'  I  wonder — '  began  Launcelot,  and  then  he 
paused,  as  though  doubtful  how  to  go  on. 

4  You  wonder  she  did  not  heal  the  breach. 
Well,  I  never  gave  her  the  chance.  She  knew 

D2 
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I  had  a  sister,  and  that  was  all.  I  never 
spoke  to  her  of  Delia.' 

'  What  a  grievous  mistake  ! ' 

'  Oh,  no  doubt.  I  was  sowing  a  plentiful 
crop  just  then.  I  do  not  mind  owning  to  you 
now,  that  I  was  an  egregious  ass.  Poor  Delia 
had  been  very  good  to  me.  She  had  paid  my 
debts  again  and  again,  but  when  she  married 
your  father,  things  were  very  different ;  she 
let  me  see  very  plainly  then  that  she  was 
ashamed  of  having  such  a  scapegrace  for  a 
brother.' 

'  You  wrong  Madella  there,'  was  the  warm 
answer ;  '  no  one  can  accuse  her  of  want  of 
generosity.  I  have  never  heard  her  speak  a 
hard  word  of  you,  though  I  suppose  your 
conscience  tells  you  that  you  have  behaved 
most  unkindly  to  her.  It  is  always  "  Poor 
Jack,  I  wonder  what  has  become  of  him  ?  I 
hope  his  wife  is  good  to  him :  it  is  hard  not 
to  know  if  he  have  any  children,"  and  so  on. 
No,  I  will  not  have  Madella  blamed.' 

c  I  suppose  you  will  allow  that  she  had  not 
u  will  of  her  own  after  she  married  Chudleigh, 
and  I  suppose  you  will  admit  that  your  father 
ruled  us  both  with  a  rod  of  iron.' 

'  Humph,'  in  a  dubious  tone.  '  I  am  hardly 
prepared  to  admit  even  as  much  as  that.  As 
long  as  he  lived,  Madella  was  the  happiest 
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woman  in  the  world.  They  exactly  suited  each 
other;  perhaps  he  was  rather  strict,  even  witli 
his  own  boys,  but  then  you  see  he  held  old- 
fashioned  opinions  on  the  rights  of  parents. 
He  was  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to  hold 
the  doctrine  of  obedience  to  children.  He 
was  a  disciplinarian,  and  liked  to  rule  his  own 
household.' 

Jack  smiled  grimly.  '  Of  course,  I  cannot 
expect  you  to  side  with  me  against  your  own 
father,  but  you  were  a  kind  little  champion  in 
those  days,  so  I  will  forgive  your  sarcasm. 
Of  course,  I  knew  I  was  an  apple  of  discord, 
and  that  poor  Delia  would  have  been  happier 
without  me.  I  never  could  be  civil  to  Chud- 
leigh.  I  am  afraid  I  hated  him.  It  seemed 
to  me*  a  mean  thing  to  live  under  a  man's  roof 
and  eat  at  his  table,  and  all  the  time  be  hostile 
to  him,  so  when  things  became  worse,  I  just 
broke  away  from  it  all.' 

'  I  know  you  behaved  like  a  madman.' 

'  Freedom  seemed  glorious  to  me  then,' 
went  on  Jack,  without  heeding  this.  '  1  believe 
if  I  had  only  kept  single  and  stuck  to  my  work., 
I  should  have  done  well  enough ;  but  I  met 
Pen,  and  then  it  was  all  up  with  me.' 

'  Yes,  and  it  was  that  imprudent  marriage 
that  incensed  my  father,'  returned  Launcelot. 
'  I  remember,  as  though  it  were  yesterday, 
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his  coming  into  the  morning-room  when  I 
was  reading  "  Dombey  and  Son  "  to  Madella. 
"  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Walter  Moreland, 
an  old  schoolfellow  of  mine,"  he  began  ;  "  do 
you  know  what  that  fool  of  a  brother 
of  yours  has  done  now?  He  has  actually 
married — married  without  a  penny  in  his 
pocket — a  beggarly  little  governess  too.  Now, 
Delia,  listen  to  me,  I  wash  my  hands  of  that 
boy  for  ever.  He  is  utterly  incorrigible  and 
irreclaimable.  Not  one  farthing  of  my  money 
shall  he  touch  from  this  day  forth  ; "  and, 
though  Madella  cried  and  begged  him  to  let 
her  write  to  you  once,  he  would  not  give 
way.' 

'  And  yet  you  say  he  was  not  hard  ? ' 
'  No,  I  think  he  had  a  right  to  be  displeased. 
No  man  has  a  right  to  marry  and  bring  child- 
ren into  the  world  unless  he  can  see  his  way 
clearly  to  make  provision  for  them.  You 
could  not  expect  my  father  to  support  your 
family.' 

*  I  never  asked  him  for  a  penny  or  Delia 
either,'  returned  Jack  angrily.  '  I  have  far 
too  much  pride  to  beg  help  from  any  man. 
You  think  because  I  have  made  a  mess  of  my 
life,  and  have  done  wrong  things,  that  I  have 
not  tried  to  do  better.  Pen  knows  how  hard 
I  worked,  she  never  blamed  me  for  idleness. 
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Of  course  we  were  foolish  to  marry  so  young. 
Pen  was  a  mere  child  and  I  was  headstrong 
and  inexperienced.  Well,  we  have  "  dree'd 
our  weird,"  and  seen  evil  days,  but  I  am  not 
sure  if  it  all  came  over  again  that  I  should  not 
do  exactly  the  same  thing.  Pen  and  I  were 
happy  in  spite  of  it  all,  we  were  too  fond  of 
each  other  to  be  miserable.  She  always  be- 
lieved in  my  cleverness.  Why,  bless  you,  if 
any  one  had  told  Pen  my  pictures  were 
mere  daubs  and  not  worth  their  frames,  she 
would  have  been  ready  to  shut  the  door  in 
his  face.  Dossie  takes  after  her  mother  in 
that,'  finished  Jack  ;  "  she  actually  believes  in 
me  too.' 

Launcelot  regarded  him  with  a  pitying 
look.  Jack's  frankness  touched  him ;  he  could 
understand  that  women — even  good  women 
— might  find  him  lovable,  and  yet  he  was  a 
reprobate  ;  he  must  have  deteriorated  since 
his  wife's  death.  No  doubt  he  had  kept 
straight  for  Pen's  sake,  but  he  must  find  out 
something  more  even  at  the  risk  of  offending 
him. 

'  Look  here,  old  man,'  he  exclaimed  sud- 
denly, '  we  are  becoming  quite  confidential, 
talking  in  quite  a  brotherly  style.  Now  I 
like  that ;  I  am  always  glad  when  a  fellow 
speaks  out  without  any  humbug,  it  makes  me 
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think  more  of  him — indeed  it  does — and  we 
need  not  always  be  flinging  a  man's  follies 
in  his  face ;  that  sort  of  thing  is  too  aggra- 
vating. What  I  want  to  know  now  is,  how 
do  you  and  Dossie  live  ?  If  your  pictures  are 
bad,  how  do  they  sell  ?  Have  you  any  plan 
for  the  future  ?  ' 

*  Do  you  smoke  ? '  was  the  unexpected 
answer  to  this.  '  I  am  fond  of  a  pipe  myself ; 
it  soothes  the  nerves.  I  could  not  live  with- 
out my  pipe.  If  you  will  excuse  me  I  will  ring 
for  some  water ;  a  little  whisky  would  not 
come  amiss.' 

'  Not  for  me,'  returned  Launcelot  decidedly. 
*  I  never  take  spirits  ;  indeed  I  am  no  smoker, 
but  I  will  help  myself  to  a  cigarette  to  keep 
you  company.  You  will  think  I  am  a  queer 
sort  of  fellow,'  he  continued,  '  but  I  have  a 
horror  of  such  stimulants.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  good  claret  or  hock  or  any  of  those 
light  wines  that  one  takes  with  one's  meals, 
but  there  I  draw  the  line.' 

Jack  was  placing  the  whisky  bottle  on  the 
table.  He  shook  his  head  at  this. 

'  Pen  never  allowed  this  sort  of  thing 
either  ;  poor  little  girl,  I  should  have  shocked 
her  dreadfully.  But  it  has  become  a  necessity 
to  me  now.  Why,  my  dear  fellow,'  rather 
irritably,  *  how  do  you  suppose  I  should  get 
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through  the  long  evenings,  when  Dossie  is  in 
bed  and  I  have  only  my  thoughts  to  keep  me 
company,  if  I  did  not  banish  the  ghosts  some- 
how ?  I  hope  I  do  not  often  take  too  much,' 
finished  Jack,  humbly.  '  I  don't  wish  to  dis- 
grace myself,  for  Dossie's  sake,  but  one  must 
get  rid  of  the  blue  devils.' 

'  You  will  never  get  rid  of  them  in  that 
wa)'.  Why  not  content  yourself  with  a  pipe 
to  night  ?  You  are  not  alone.  Look  here.  I 
know  it  is  no  good  preaching  to  people,  and 
I  don't  want  you  to  think  me  straitlaced  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  if  you  sit  here  evening 
after  evening  trying  to  forget  your  trouble  by 
drowning  it  in  whisky-and-water,  I  say  that 
you  are  simply  destroying  yourself,  soul  and 
body.  Give  it  up,  my  dear  fellow,  before  the 
habit  gets  too  strong  and  masters  you.' 

'  Pshaw  !  I  am  no  worse  than  hundreds  of 
other  men.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  I 
do  not  pretend  to  be  a  saint  I  am  the  other 
thing.  A  glass  of  good  wholesome  stuff  like 
this  does  no  harm  in  the  long  run.' 

'  Mere  sophistry,'  returned  Launcelot  sadly. 
'  You  cannot  drown  trouble  of  mind  in  one 
glass.  Are  you  sure  you  keep  an  exact  ac- 
count ?  Do  you  always  measure  accurately  ? 
Does  not  appetite  and  capacity  grow  with  in- 
dulgence ?  Give  it  up,  Jack,  for  God's  sake ! ' 
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'  Let  us  change  the  subject,'  was  the  impa- 
tient answer.  '  No  one  can  call  me  a  bad- 
natured  fellow,  but  I  am  a  bit  cranky  on 
some  points,  and  apt  to  turn  rusty.  Don't 
let  us  argue  at  our  first  meeting.  I  won't  take 
a  second  glass  to-night,  I  vow.  It  does  me 
good  to  see  you  sitting  there.  I  thought  per- 
haps you  would  take  fright  at  my  shabby  coat, 
and  cut  your  visit  short.' 

'No  indeed,'  returned  Launcelot  cheer- 
fully. '  I  am  waiting  until  you  see  fit  to 
answer  my  questions.  How  do  you  and 
Dossie  live  ?  Excuse  my  plain  speaking,  but 
I  never  could  beat  about  the  bush.' 

'  No,  you  were  always  an  impudent  little 
beggar.  By  the  bye,  how  do  you  continue  to 
look  so  young  ?  There  are  only  a  few  years 
between  us,  and  already  there  are  grey  hairs 
in  my  head.' 

'  I  take  life  easily  ;  that  is  all.  '  Now,  Jack, 
I  insist  on  an  answer.' 

'  All  right ;  you  shall  have  it.  What  do 
you  want  to  know — how  do  I  and  Dossie  live? 
Well,  very  much  as  Pen  said — "  like  the  birds 
of  the  air."  Sometimes  there  are  plenty  of 
crumbs,  and  then  we  have  a  good  time  ;  and 
sometimes  the  dealers,  confound  them !  tell 
me  that  they  are  sick  of  my  pictures,  that 
they  hang  on  hand,  that  the  subject  is  stale,  or 
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the  market  is  overstocked,  and  then  we  have 
to  do  as  well  as  we  can.' 

'  I  trust  the  latter  is  not  your  position  at 
the  present  moment,'  but  as  Launcelot  threw 
out  this  feeler  he  was  taken  aback  to  see 
Jack  draw  himself  up  with  an  air  of  dig- 
nity, while  an  embarrassed  flush  crossed  his 
face. 

'  Excuse  me,  but  I  would  rather  not 
answer  that  question.' 

4  All  right '  was  the  cheerful  response,  '  I 
retract  it ;  consider  it  unsaid.  I  suppose  you 
are  still  fond  of  your  work?  You  would 
rather  be  an  artist  than  anything  else  ?  ' 

'  Upon  my  word,  I  do  not  know.  I  am  so 
sick  of  the  whole  thing  that  I  should  not  care 
if  I  never  painted  another  picture  ;  one  grows 
so  weary  of  failures.  When  I  was  in  the  calf 
stage  I  thought  myself  a  sort  of  sucking 
Salvator  Eosa.  I  fancied  Jack  Weston  would 
do  a  thing  or  two  that  would  set  the  Thames 
on  fire ;  now  I  paint  old  women  and  little 
bits  of  landscape  for  bread  and  cheese,  and 
sometimes  we  have  to  go  without  the  cheese.' 

'  The  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long 
thoughts,'  returned  Launcelot,  a  little  dreamily; 
'  depend  upon  it,  old  fellow,  the  calf  stage,  as 
you  call  it,  is  far  the  happiest  time  in  one's  life. 
Salvator  Rosa !  Why,  at  eighteen  I  had  an 
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ambition  that  landed  me  at  the  footstool  of 
that  Prince  of  Titans,  Michael  Angelo.  Ah  ! 
"  there  were  giants  in  those  days,"  Jack.  I 
still  worship  my  old  ideals,  and  burn  in- 
cense before  their  shrines ;  but  the  difference 
is  that  now  I  can  content  myself  with 
reverence  and  admiration ;  they  are  my 
masters,  my  teachers,  and  I  dabble  with  a 
few  colours,  like  a  child,  at  their  feet,  make  a 
study  or  two,  and  call  myself  an  artist.' 

Jack  suddenly  burst  out  laughing. 

'  Do  you  remember  your  picture  of  Satan, 
and  how  one  of  the  servants  nearly  went  into 
a  fit  when  she  came  upon  it  suddenly,  and 
nurse  scolded  her  for  being  such  a  gaby? 
"  It  is  nothing  but  an  ugly-faced  sweep,  you 
silly  girl,"  she  said,  "  and  Mr.  Launcelot 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  waste  his  time  and 
good  paints  over  such  a  patchy  concern." 
Poor  Launceloti  I  can  see  your  face  now.' 

Launcelot  smiled  grimly.  '  I  am  afraid 
I  felt  pretty  bad,  and  that  you  were  crowing 
over  my  discomfiture.  Fancy  my  terribly 
beautiful  Lucifer  turned  into  a  sweep !  Ah, 
one's  dreams  die  hard.  I  remember  I  would 
not  touch  my  brush  for  a  month  after  nurse's 
unlucky  remark.' 

'  What  a  droll  fellow  you  were,  Launcelot ! ' 
and  thereupon  followed  one  reminiscence  after 
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another ;  boyish  adventures  which  generally 
ended  disastrously  for  Jack,  scrapes  out  of 
which  Launcelot  had  helped  him,  fishing  and 
sketching  excursions  that  they  had  enjoyed 
together,  and  as  they  talked,  Jack's  counte- 
nance cleared,  and  grew  animated,  and  the 
lines  on  his  forehead  seemed  to  smooth  them- 
selves out.  By-and-by  he  began  to  question 
Launcelot  in  his  turn. 

'  So  you  are  all  at  the  Witchens.  I  won- 
der you  have  not  married.' 

'  So  do  I,'  was  the  brisk  answer,  '  but  I 
have  never  managed  to  fall  properly  in  love. 
I  did  propose  to  one  young  lady,  but  she 
would  not  have  me.  She  said  I  bored  her  so 
with  philanthropy,  and  that  she  never  knew 
what  I  was  talking  about.  She  was  a  lovely 
creature ;  but  when  I  took  matters  into  con- 
sideration afterwards  I  was  really  quite  glad 
that  she  had  said  No.  I  told  her  so  afterwards, 
and  thanked  her  for  saving  us  both  from  a 
great  mistake.  "I  was  too  hasty  about  it 
altogether,"  I  continued,  "  I  did  not  properly 
balance  things  ;  you  are  quite  right,  we  should 
both  have  been  miserable."  Would  you  be- 
lieve it  ?  She  did  not  seem  pleased  at  that, 
either ;  she  muttered  something  about  my 
being  a  very  singular  man.  I  painted  her 
afterwards,  we  became  quite  good  friends, 
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and  when  she  married  I  was  her  husband's 
best  man.' 

'  Pshaw  !  you  could  not  have  cared  for  the 
girl  a  bit.' 

*  I  don't  know.  I  was  hard  hit  for  a  few 
days  ;  she  really  was  a  beautiful  creature,  only 
shallow.  That  is  why  I  have  never  married. 
The  girls  I  fancied  were  all  handsome,  but 
they  all  disappointed  me.  I  nearly  proposed 
to  another,  only  I  heard  her  scolding  her 
maid  for  dropping  some  wax  on  a  silk  dress, 
and  I  did  not  admire  the  tone  and  style.  The 
English  was  perfect,  but  somehow  it  reminded 
me  of  an  old  Irishwoman  I  had  heard  in 
Whitechapel — it  was  the  tone.  So  much 
depends  on  the  tone,'  finished  Launcelot 
sententiously. 

'  Still,  a  fellow  like  you,  with  plenty  of 
money  and  no  encumbrance,  ought  to  be  able 
to  find  a  good  wife  without  much  trouble. 
Why,  look  at  me,  not  a  penny  in  my  pocket, 
and  yet  I  got  Pen.' 

4  Yes,  but  you  were  such  a  good-looking 
beggar ;  and  a  woman  like  your  Pen  never 
crossed  my  path  ;  some  of  the  girls  made  love 
to  me,  and  I  did  not  like  that,  and  if  my  fancy 
turned  on  one  in  particular,  she  was  sure  to 
be  engaged ;  in  fact,  like  Dick  Swiveller  of 
immortal  memory,  I  never  loved  a  dear 
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gazelle,  but  she  was  sure  to  marry  the  market 
gardener ; '  and  with  these  words  he  rose. 

1  Oh,  you  are  not  going  ?  '  exclaimed  Jack 
blankly.  '  And  you  have  not  told  me  a  word 
about  the  kids  ? '  but  Launcelot  did  not 
resume  his  seat ;  he  took  out  his  watch  and 
looked  at  it,  and  then  stood  on  the  rug 
warming  himself  as  he  spoke. 

'  Kids  ?  There  are  only  two  now,  Sybil  and 
Freckles — Fred,  I  mean — the  others  are  all 
grown  up.  Why,  Geoffrey  has  left  Oxford,  and 
is  reading  for  the  bar,  and  Bernard  is  at 
Magdalene ;  as  for  the  girls,  Beatrix  and 
Pauline,  they  are  both  out  as  they  call  it.  Bee 
is  very  pretty,  rather  in  Madella's  style,  only 
not  so  soft  looking  ;  Pauline  is  a  nice  sensible 
girl.  No  encumbrances — I  like  that,  when  I 
have  a  family  of  girls  and  boys  to  look  after. 
There,  time  is  up  ;  I  must  be  off  or  I  shall  lose 
the  last  train.  Good  night,  old  fellow.  I  will 
see  you  again  in  a  few  days,  and  we  will  have 
another  talk ;  I  shall  find  you  here  ? '  inter- 
rogatively. 

'  Yes,  I  think  so,  but  do  not  make  it  long 
before  you  come,'  replied  Jack,  wringing  his 
hand.  Launcelot  bore  the  pain  without  wincing, 
but  his  face  was  very  grave  as  he  went  down 
the  steps. 

'  He  would  not  speak  out,  and  it  seemed 
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hardly  right  to  press  him.  *  I  had  to  feel  my 
way.  Poor  old  Jack,  I  like  him,  I  always 
liked  him,  but  he  wants  ballast ;  he  is  very 
weak.  He  means  no  harm,  but  he  is  slipping 
down  the  hill  fast.  It  is  a  dangerous  sort  of 
thing  to  shut  oneself  up  every  night  with  a 
pipe  and  whisky-and-water,  especially  if  one 
is  haunted  by  a  dead  face  that  is  dearer  than 
any  living  one,  and  perhaps  debts  and  duns 
in  the  background.  It  takes  a  great  many 
glasses  to  drown  that  sort  of  thing.  No,  no, 
we  must  put  a  stop  to  this.  Poor  little  Dossie, 
he  doats  on  her ;  but  she  is  terribly  neglected. 
What  would  Madella  have  said  to  her  frock? 
he  is  not  the  man  to  be  trusted  with  a  child, 
he  wants  looking  after  himself.  If  I  could 
only  get  him  away  and  ask  Madella  to  take 
Dossie !  Why,  she  would  be  a  nice  companion 
to  Sybil.  Miss  Rossiter  could  look  after  them 
both — really  a  brilliant  idea,  but  will  he  let 
me  have  her  ?  will  he  listen  to  reason  ?  will 
he  be  capable  of  the  sacrifice  ?  Miss  Eossiter 
would  be  good  to  her  I  know  ;  she  is  a  kind- 
hearted  creature — by  the  bye,  how  infatuated 
they  all  are  about  her,  even  Pauline.  I  don't 
mind  owning  I  was  a  bit  fascinated  myself; 
she  is  very  taking.  Madella  looks  vexed 
when  I  tell  her  she  is  far  too  handsome  for  a 
governess ;  she  will  not  allow  she  is  so  very 
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handsome.  Well,  I  wish  I  had  them  all  safely 
back.  It  is  rather  slow  at  present  for  Geoff  and 
myself.'  And  so  Launcelot's  thoughts  ran  on, 
but  they  always  returned  to  one  point — what 
could  he  do  to  benefit  poor  Jack  Weston. 

He  would  have  been  easier  in  his  mind  if 
he  could  have  looked  into  the  parlour  he  had 
just  left.  Jack  smoked  out  his  pipe,  then  he 
knocked  out  the  ashes,  and  locked  up  the 
untouched  whisky. 

4  Just  this  once  to  please  him,'  he  muttered, 
'  and  I  want  a  steady  head  for  to-morrow.  I 
will  go  up  to  Dossie  instead ;  I  have  hardly 
spoken  to  her  to-night.' 

Dossie  slept  in  a  little  room  next  to  her 
father's.  As  he  softly  opened  the  door  she 
started  up  in  bed  with  an  exclamation  of 
delight.  A  pale  misty  moonlight  crept  through 
the  uncurtained  window,  and  lit  up  faintly  the 
little  pale  face  and  long  fair  hair. 

'  How  is  it  you  are  awake,  my  darling  ? 
Do  you  know  it  is  past  eleven  ?  ' 

4  Yes,  but  I  was  thinking,  and  it  is  so  cold,' 
shivering  as  she  crept  into  her  father's  arms. 
'  Has  that  nice  man  gone  ?  He  is  such  a  nice 
man,  father.  He  has  got  such  a  kind  voice, 
and  his  eyes  laugh  so,  and  he  looks  so  happy, 
much  happier  than  other  people.' 

'  Oh,  he  was  always  like  that.     Yes.,  he  is 

VOL.  i.  E 
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a  good  fellow.  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  him 
again ;  and  now,  Dossie,  you  must  go  to  sleep. 
Have  you  prayed  for  poor  father  ? ' 

'  Oh  yes ;  I  never  miss  a  good  long 
prayer  for  you,  and  a  short  one  for  mother 
and  Johnnie  and  Willie — just  God  bless  them 
that  they  may  not  feel  forgotten  or  neglected  ; 
there  is  no  harm  in  that,  father.' 

'No  harm  at  all,  darling.  Pen,  even  in 
Paradise,  would  be  all  the  happier  to  know 
her  little  girl  blessed  her  every  night ;  let  no 
one  persuade  you  that  it  can  be  wrong.  I 
have  not  taught  you  much,  Dossie.  I  was 
never  as  good  as  your  dear  mother,  but  as 
long  as  you  say  your  prayers  and  read  the 
Bible  she  left  you,  you  can't  do  amiss.' 

'Yes,  father  dear,  I  know  you  often  tell 
me  so.  Do  you  read  your  Bible  too  ? ' 

'Well,  you  see  I  am  often  too  busy,' 
stammered  Jack  ;  how  could  he  tell  his  child 
that  he  had  never  opened  it  since  Pen's  death  ? 
When  he  and  Dossie  went  to  church  together 
he  would  be  thinking  of  a  hundred  other 
things  besides  the  sermon  ;  he  only  went  for 
the  child's  sake,  and  to  help  her  find  her 
places  in  the  big  prayer-book.  '  What  is  the 
good  of  it  all  ? '  he  would  say  to  himself,  '  I 
have  never  been  sure  of  anything  since  Pen 
died.  I  never  had  much  religion,  and  the 
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little  I  possessed  is  buried  with  her.  "  We 
shall  meet  again,  Jack.  I  could  not  die 
happily  and  not  believe  that ; "  that  was  what 
she  said,  the  darling,  but  how  is  one  to  know 
that?' 

'Go  to  sleep,  Dossie,'  he  continued,  un- 
willing to  carry  on  the  conversation,  and  the 
child  lay  down  obediently  and  let  him  cover 
her  up.  The  touch  of  the  little  cold  hands 
rather  haunted  Jack  when  he  got  back  to  his 
own  room. 

'  She  wants  her  mother,  poor  little  thing ; 
Pen  would  never  have  let  her  go  to  bed  cold ; 
she  is  delicate  and  excitable,  and  her  circula- 
tion is  slow.  I  must  take  her  for  a  walk  to- 
morrow when  I  have  finished  my  work,'  and 
with  this  resolution  he  fell  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
IN  THE  EDITOR'S  ROOM. 

'  As  we  become  more  truly  human,  the  world  becomes  to 
us  more  truly  divine.' — Dr.  Moore. 

'  To  be  a  physiognomist,  in  regard  either  to  the  face  of 
nature  or  the  face  of  man,  needs  accordingly,  first  that  we  be 
great-souled,  else  we  cannot  possibly  compass  the  greatness  of 
that  we  contemplate.  No  bad,  conceited,  or  affected  man  can 
ever  be  a  physiognomist.' — Grindon. 

ONE  afternoon  about  a  week  after  his  visit  to 
28  Wenvoe  Road,  Launcelot  Chudleigh  walked 
briskly  down  one  of  those  quiet  streets  leading 
out  of  the  Strand.  The  weather  was  still 
bitterly  cold,  March  wore  its  lion-like  aspect, 
and  certainly  at  the  present  moment  showed 
no  intention  of  developing  its  lamblike  quali- 
ties ;  the  wind  was  in  the  north,  the  heavy 
atmosphere  predicted  a  fall  of  snow  before 
morning,  and  already  a  few  particles  were 
falling ;  the  faces  of  many  of  the  passers-by 
had  a  nipped,  exasperated  expression,  as 
though  they  bore  a  secret  grudge  against  the 
weather.  A  few  of  them  looked  enviously  at 
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the  trim  alert  figure  in  the  foreign  overcoat. 
Launcelot  walked  on  contentedly,  he  was  quite 
impervious  to  the  cold  ;  the  inward  glow  of 
a  benevolent  purpose  was  keeping  him  warm, 
his  pace  was  always  rapid,  and  few  men  could 
have  kept  up  with  him ;  and  as  he  walked, 
his  quick  bird-like  glances  seemed  to  scan 
face  after  face,  half  curiously,  half  sympathe- 
tically. The  study  of  human  nature  was  a 
passion  with  Launcelot,  a  crowd  delighted 
him ;  the  city  with  its  surging  masses,  its 
business-like  proclivities,  its  never-ceasing  pro- 
cession of  eager  thoughtful  men  all  bent  on 
one  pursuit,  and  all  hurrying  as  though  the 
moments  were  precious  as  sifted  gold,  was  like 
a  vast  treasure-house  to  him,  where  priceless 
stores  of  human  activities  and  human  interests 
were  laid  up.  Launcelot  had  no  hermit-like 
qualities  ;  in  spite  of  many  inward  resources, 
he  would  have  been  miserable  in  any  ferti- 
lised solitude.  Waller's  lines  would  have  been 
exactly  true  of  him — 

Hadst  thou  sprung 
In  deserts  where  no  men  abide, 
Thou  must  have  uncommended  died. 

Life,  movement,  ceaseless  work,  and  if  pos- 
sible, constant  change  of  ideas,  were  as 
necessary  to  Launcelot  as  the  air  he  breathed  ; 
it  was  a  favourite  speech  of  his,  that  so  few 
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men  knew  how  to  live,  they  simply  existed. 
To  him  life  was  almost  overpowering  in  its 
intense  interest,  '  and  one  would  think  some 
fellows  had  two  or  three  lives  to  throw  away,' 
he  would  say,  '  they  seem  to  care  so  little  what 
they  do  with  themselves  ;  and  yet  we  shall 
never  be  young  again,  and  time  is  passing 
quickly  with  all  of  us.'  The  street  into  which 
he  had  turned  was  a  very  quiet  one,  and  was 
chiefly  occupied  by  publishers,  charitable 
associations  and  agencies  for  various  com- 
panies. 

Launcelot  stopped  abruptly  before  a  house 
with  Imperial  Keview  Office  written  on  the 
door,  walked  into  the  office,  and  asked  a  grey- 
haired  clerk  if  Mr.  Thorpe  were  disengaged, 
and  on  receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  editor's  room,  and 
hardly  waiting  for  permission  to  enter,  took 
off  his  hat  and  marched  in. 

A  gentleman  who  was  writing  by  the 
window,  looked  up  at  him  and  nodded. 

'  How  do  you  do,  Chudleigh  ?  punctual  to 
a  minute,  I  see.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I 
will  just  finish  this  letter  and  then  it  will  be 
off  my  mind.  There  is  to-day's  copy  of  the 
"  Imperial,"  if  you  will  amuse  yourself  for  five 
minutes.' 

'  All   right,'   was   the    laconic    reply,   and 
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Launcelot  threw  himself  down  in  an  arm- 
chair by  the  fire,  but  though  he  took  the 
paper  he  did  not  once  glance  at  it.  His  eyes 
travelled  round  the  room,  with  its  business- 
like litter,  the  big  editor's  table,  covered  with 
letters,  documents,  papers,  magazines  ;  then 
his  attention  wandered  to  the  thoughtful  ab- 
sorbed face  opposite  to  him. 

Mr.  Thorpe  was  about  his  own  age, 
perhaps  a  year  or  two  older ;  a  quiet-looking 
gentlemanly  man,  without  any  pretensions  to 
good  looks,  with  the  sort  of  face  one  would 
hardly  notice  in  a  crowd,  for  there  was  nothing 
to  strike  an  observer — no  special  or  marked 
characteristic.  There  are  hundreds  of  faces 
of  which  one  could  say  this,  quiet,  self- 
contained,  unattractive  faces  that  somehow 
fail  to  elicit  any  attention.  The  forehead  was 
good  and  showed  intellectual  power,  but  the 
eyes  were  rather  a  cold  grey.  The  lower  part 
of  the  face  was  somewhat  long  and  narrow, 
and  the  firmly-closed  lips  gave  one  the 
impression  that  Mr.  Thorpe,  though  a  clever 
man,  was  slightly  prejudiced  in  his  ideas  and 
given  to  hold  his  opinions  tenaciously.  No 
doubt  he  would  be  hard  in  his  judgments  and 
at  no  time  so  brimming  over  with  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  as  the  man  who  occupied 
his  arm-chair — in  fact  they  were  complete 
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contrasts  ;  for  Mr.  Thorpe  loved  silence  and 
was  fonder  of  solitude  than  of  most  men's 
company. 

Launcelot  watched  him  lazily  as  he  dashed 
off  his  letter,  put  it  into  its  envelope  and  then 
rang  the  bell  and  desired  the  messenger  to 
take  it  at  once  to  its  destination,  and  then 
crossed  the  room  and  took  a  chair  beside 
Launcelot.  As  he  stood  erect  for  a  moment 
one  could  see  that  he  was  not  tall,  but  his 
figure  was  good.  He  was  extremely  thin,  but 
though  pale  and  somewhat  worn,  there  was  no 
look  of  ill-health  about  him  ;  his  voice  was 
low-pitched  for  a  man,  but  very  distinct,  and 
he  pronounced  his  words  slowly  and  with 
precision. 

'I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting,' 
he  began,  '  but  Mullins  has  let  me  in  for  a 
troublesome  bit  of  business.  What  disagree- 

o 

able  weather — biting  as  January  ;  I  expect  we 
shall  have  a  downfall  of  snow  before  many 
hours  are  over.  Well,  I  think  I  have  heard  of 
a  berth  for  your  friend,  at  least  something 
has  turned  up  that  may  suit  him/ 

'Ah,  I  knew  I  had  come  to  the  right  man,' 
returned  Launcelot ;  '  let  me  hear  all  about  it, 
Thorpe.' 

'  Well,  it  may  not  suit  him,'  was  the 
cautious  reply,  'but  anyhow  it  is  the  only 
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thing  that  offers  just  now.  Have  you  ever 
heard  me  speak  of  Neale  ? — it  used  to  be 
Crosbie  and  Neale,  of  Blackfriars,  but  the  firm 
failed  and  they  have  dissolved  partnership. 
It  is  young  Neale  I  mean,  Alfred — he  is  going 
to  cut  the  whole  concern,  he  can't  get  on  with 
his  brother,  a  queer  sort  of  customer,  I  should 
say.  Well,  Alfred  Neale  is  going  out  to 
South  Australia.  A  large  sheep  farm  has  been 
offered  him.  The  owner,  a  friend  of  his, 
wants  to  get  rid  of  it — has  made  his  fortune  I 
believe.  He  has  some  money  to  invest  and  it 
promises  to  be  a  good  thing,  and  he  wants 
another  man  to  go  out  with  him  and  be  a  sort 
of  partner.  Alfred  is  not  a  bad  fellow ;  he 
never  liked  office  work  and  he  was  always 
crazy  for  colonial  life,  but  he  is  steady  as  men 
go — only  sociable  in  his  nature.  He  says  if 
it  would  not  be  a  risky  sort  of  thing  and  that 
no  girl  would  put  up  with  the  life,  that  he 
should  like  to  take  a  wife  out  with  him,  but 
of  course  he  would  not  have  the  face  to 
propose  such  a  thing  to  any  young  lady  ;  so 
he  wants  a  pleasant  companionable  fellow  who 
will  be  useful  and  pay  his  share.' 

'  Yes,  I  see,'  replied  Launcelot,  doubtfully, 
'  but  South  Australia — it  is  a  great  distance — 
I  am  not  sure  what  my  man  would  say 
to  that.' 
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1  Ah,  people  don't  think  much  of  the 
distance  now.  I  have  known  several  men 
who  went  there  and  back  for  a  mere  pleasure 
trip.  Times  have  changed  in  this  respect, 
Chudleigh.' 

'  Ah,  but  there  is  a  child  in  the  case,  that 
makes  all  the  difference.  Bachelors  like  you 
and  me,  Thorpe,  cannot  enter  into  a  father's 
feelings ; '  but  here  he  stopped,  for  a  shadow 
crossed  Mr.  Thorpe's  face,  a  shadow  so 
marked  that  Lancelot  could  not  but  be  struck 
with  it. 

'  Go  on,  Chudleigh,'  observed  the  other 
somewhat  impatiently  as  though  vexed  at 
Launcelot's  inquiring  look  ;  '  there  is  a  child 
in  the  case,  you  say.' 

'  Yes,  a  little  girl ;  this  adds  to  the  difficulty, 
and  he  doats  on  her,  poor  fellow.  I  think  your 
friend  would  like  Weston,  he  is  good-natured 
and  companionable,  and  has  many  good 
points,  but  trouble  and  ill-luck  are  playing 
the  very  deuce  with  him  ;  not  that  there  is 
much  amiss,'  as  Mr.  Thorpe  looked  up  rather 
sharply  at  this.  '  He  is  weak  and  careless,  and 
since  his  wife  died  he  has  let  himself  drift  a 
bit,  but  we  can  alter  all  that.  Change  of  scene 
and  change  of  occupation  will  be  his  best 
cure.  His  pictures  do  not  sell  and  he  is  getting 
sick  of  his  brushes  and  palettes.  He  is  a 
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big,  broad  chested  fellow,  with  a  fist  that 
could  fell  an  ox.  He  would  make  a  splendid 
navvy.' 

'  We  must  see  what  Neale  says ;  the  two 
men  ought  to  meet  and  discuss  matters.  There 
is  no  time  to  lose,  Neale  wants  to  be  off  next 
month. 

1  All  right,  I  will  see  Weston  about  it  this 
evening.  Now  about  terms  and  outfit,'  and 
then  he  and  Mr.  Thorpe  plunged  into  de- 
tails. 

'  It  is  not  a  great  sum,'  observed  Launcelot, 
when  they  had  fully  discussed  every  point ; 
*  he  could  easily  be  induced  to  take  it  as  a 
loan,  he  is  a  sort  of  connection,  so  it  is  all  in 
the  family.' 

4  And  you  intend  to  lend  it  to  him  your- 
self? '  inquired  Mr.  Thorpe,  fixing  his  cold  grey 
eyes  on  Launcelot's  face  with  rather  an  in- 
scrutable expression ;  '  few  men  would  be  so 
generous  to  a  mere  connection.' 

'  Pooh !  it  is  nothing  ;  I  shall  not  miss 
it.  To  be  sure  the  boys  cost  a  great  deal, 
especially  Geoffrey,  but  as  long  as  I  remain  a 
bachelor  there  is  enough  and  to  spare  for  all 
of  us.' 

1  Your  brother  Geoffrey  is  to  be  a  barrister, 
I  hear?' 

'  Yes,  he  is  eating  his  dinners  and  reading 
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hard ;  he  is  a  clever  fellow,  and  will  make  his 
mark  by-and-by.  They  are  all  fine  fellows  and 
give  me  very  little  trouble  ;  it  would  be  odd  if 
I  minded  any  outlay  for  them.' 

'  Surely  they  are  not  dependent  on  you, 
Clmdleigh  ?  excuse  me,  but  you  know  I  take 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  your  affairs.' 

'  Well,  no  ;  of  course  my  step-mother  has  a 
proper  provision  made  for  her  and  her  children 
by  my  father's  will,  and  a  small  sum  has  been 
set  apart  for  each  of  them,  girls  as  well  as 
boys,  but  it  would  hardly  be  sufficient  for  all 
they  want — boys  are  extravagant,  and  my 
step-mother  has  never  been  known  to  refuse 
them  anything.  I  very  soon  had  to  take 
things  into  my  own  hands,  my  step-mother 
could  not  even  manage  her  own  income.  Now 
she  has  everything  she  wants  for  herself  and 
the  girls,  and  never  troubles  herself  to  inquire 
whether  our  united  funds  will  bear  the  out- 
lay.' 

'  Humph,  I  rather  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
this  sort  of  family  arrangement,'  returned  Mr. 
Thorpe,  with  a  sarcastic  smile.  '  Supposing  you 
were  to  marry,  Chudleigh,  and  wanted  to 
bring  your  wife  to  the  Witchens,  how  would 
your  step-mother  and  her  daughters  like  to 
turn  out  ? ' 

i  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  ask  them  to 
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turn  out ;  there  are  other  houses  to  be  had 
besides  the  Witchens.  I  could  keep  my 
studio  and — pshaw  !  it  is  idle  to  enter  into 
this  sort  of  detail.  I  must  first  find  the  wife. 

and  then '  but  here  he  paused  again, 

for  the  same  inexplicable  cloud  rested  on  his 
friend's  face.  But  before  he  could  finish  his 
sentence  Mr.  Thorpe  interrupted  him. 

'  Wait  a  moment,  Chudleigh,  please,  I  want 
to  say  something.  I  let  an  assertion  of  yours 
pass  uncontradicted  just  now,  and  it  seems 
hardly  fair  and  honest.  You  said  we  were 
both  bachelors.  I  know  you  have  always 
thought  so,  but  you  are  wrong.  I  am  a 
married  man.' 

Launcelot  stared  at  him  incredulously,  and 
it  was  evident  from  his  expression  that  his 
friend's  statement  had  given  him  an  unpleasant 
shock.  They  were  somewhat  new  acquaint- 
ances ;  a  year  ago  they  had  not  known  of  each 
other's  existence,  but  a  strange  tie  united  them, 
cementing  the  few  months'  friendship  with  the 
intimacy  of  years.  Launcelot  had  saved  Mr. 
Thorpe's  life  at  the  peril  of  his  own,  and  he 
knew  from  that  day  that  in  spite  of  outward 
coldness  and  much  difference  of  opinion,  Ivan 
Thorpe  loved  him  like  a  brother. 

And  now  he  had  kept  his  married  life  a 
secret  from  his  friend  !  No  wonder  Launce- 
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lot,  who  was  frank  and  open  as  the  day,  felt 
himself  a  little  aggrieved. 

*  I  always  meant  to  tell  you,'  went  on  Mr. 
Thorpe,  speaking  in  the  same  slow,  precise 
way.  '  I  always  told  Eachel  that  I  wished 
you  to  know,  but  somehow  one  defers  an  un- 
pleasant communication  even  to  our  closest 
friend.  My  wife  has  left  me.' 

4  Indeed  ! '  returned  Launcelot  still  more 
shocked,  but  hardly  knowing  how  to  express 
his  sympathy. 

'It  was  what  people  call  incompatibility 
of  temper.  Our  natures  did  not  suit,  at  least, 
she  said  so.  She  was  very  unhappy,  very  un- 
disciplined, and  she  wanted  to  go  away.  I 
let  her  go  ;  there  was  not  much  comfort  in 
the  house  while  she  stayed,  she  and  Eachel 
did  not  get  on  together.  She  was  young  and 
our  ways  did  not  suit  her.  There  was  no 
scandal,  she  just  went  back  to  her  people — 
that  is  all.  I  thought  perhaps  she  would 
come  back,  but  she  has  never  done  so.' 

'  And  you  let  her  go  ? '  exclaimed  Launce- 
lot half  indignantly.  He  was  quite  bewildered 
by  Mr.  Thorpe's  manner,  he  had  spoken  in 
short  abrupt  sentences,  with  a  pause  between 
each,  as  though  each  word  were  weighted 
with  lead  ;  there  was  no  anger,  no  sorrow  per- 
ceptible in  his  manner,  he  rather  spoke  as 
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though  the  matter  concerned  some  other  man. 
He  was  a  little  pale,  and  there  was  a  look  of 
hardness  about  his  mouth,  that  was  all. 

'  Of  course  I  set  her  free  when  she  told  me 
the  life  was  killing  her  by  inches,'  was  the 
impassive  answer.  '  Would  you  have  me  keep 
a  woman  against  her  will  ?  She  was  in  the 
wrong,  she  was  always  in  the  wrong,  but 
she  would  not  own  it.  We  were  better  apart, 
one  has  peace,'  and  here  there  was  a  caught 
breath,  almost  like  a  sigh.  '  You  will  keep 
this  to  yourself,  Chudleigh.  I  am  a  stranger 
in  your  parts,  and  there  is  no  need  for  idle 
gossip.  I  wished  you  to  know,  that  is  all  I 
have  to  sa,j.' 

'  One  moment,  Thorpe,'  and  Launcelot 
spoke  impulsively,  '  I  am  awfully  sorry  for  you, 
old  fellow.  I  never  dreamed  of  trouble  like 
this.  I  never  could  have  imagined  you  were 
a  married  man.  Perhaps  it  will  come  right 
some  day.  Of  course  you  correspond  with 
her?' 

'Not  now,  her  letters  always  made  me 
angry.  Rachel  writes  sometimes ;  at  least,  I 
think  so,  but  I  am  not  sure.  Nothing  makes 
an  impression  on  her,  she  has  no  sense  of  duty. 
I  gave  it  all  up  long  ago.' 

'  But — but — you  must  have  cared  for  her 
or  you  would  not  have  married  her,'  re- 
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turned  Launcelot,  growing  more  puzzled 
every  minute. 

'  She  was  young  and  poor,  and  very  beauti- 
ful— at  least  I  thought  so,  but  I  am  no  judge  ; 
yes,  I  suppose  I  cared  for  her  once,  but  she 
has  no  heart.  A  woman  cannot  have  any 
heart  when  she  leaves  a  good  husband.  I 
always  did  my  duty  by  her,  Eachel  says  so.' 

'  Good-bye,'  interrupted  Launcelot  hastily, 
*  I  am  very  sorry — I  am  indeed.  I  will 
come  and  see  you  again,  Thorpe,  either  here 
or  at  Eiversleigh,  but  I  must  go  now.' 
Launcelot  had  no  pressing  engagement,  but 
he  felt  as  though  the  atmosphere  of  the  room 
would  choke  him ;  it  positively  irritated  him 
to  listen  to  those  short  dry  sentences  which 
seem  to  deal  with  a  woman's  happiness  as 
though  it  were  a  block  of  wood  ;  the  leisurely 
clipping  away  of  facts,  the  hard  concise  state- 
ments without  a  touch  of  feeling  in  voice  or 
manner  were  more  than  he  could  bear ; 
another  time  he  would  go  into  it,  if  Thorpe 
wished  it,  but  he  had"  heard  enough  for  the 
present. 

Mr.  Thorpe  did  not  seem  to  notice  this 
repressed  impatience ;  he  held  out  his  hand 
rather  solemnly. 

'  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  you,  Chud- 
leigh ;  there  is  no  man  whose  friendship  I 
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value  as  I  do  yours,  and  as  you  know  you 
are  a  prime  favourite  with  Eacliel,  and  she 
is  hard  to  please,  like  the  rest  of  her  sex ;  you 
cannot  come  too  often,  but  remember,  this  is 
to  be  a  sealed  subject  between  us.' 

'  Do  you  mean  we  must  not  speak  of  it 
again  even  between  ourselves  ?  ' 

'  That  is  my  meaning,  certainly.  I  cannot 
talk  over  my  wife  with  another  man.  Eachel 
has  been  my  only  confidante,  but  all  the  same 
I  wished  you  to  know,'  and  then  again  they 
shook  hands  solemnly,  and  Launcelot  went 
down  the  long  passage  and  let  himself  out 
into  the  street  with  the  look  of  perplexity 
still  in  his  face. 

It  was  odd  that  his  first  connected 
thought  was  '  Poor  Mrs.  Thorpe,  I  pity  her.' 
Strange  that  in  the  first  instance  his  sympathy 
should  be  with  the  woman  who  had  plainly 
deserted  her  path  of  duty  instead  of  resting 
with  the  deserted  husband,  but  Launcelot  was 
a  creature  of  impulse,  and  very  warm-hearted, 
and  he  had  felt  himself  repelled  by  the  other 
man's  coldness.  '  He  is  a  good  fellow,'  he 
reflected,  '  a  thoroughly  good  fellow,  and  I 
ought  to  know ;  but  I  do  not  believe  he  has 
an  ounce  of  passion  in  his  nature ;  they  are 
both  worthy  creatures.  I  have  not  a  word  to 
say  against  him  or  Miss  Eachel.  I  like  her  less 

VOL.  i.  F 
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than  him,  but  then  he  is  my  friend,  but  still  a 
young  undisciplined  nature,  perhaps  with  a 
hasty  temper  attached  to  it,  would  meet  with 
scant  sympathy  from  either  of  them  ;  depend 
upon  it  Miss  Eachel  had  a  hand  in  making 
her  sister-in-law  wretched.  I  am  sorry  for 
the  girl,  I  am  indeed;  and  yet,  poor  old 
Thorpe,  I  am  sorry  for  him  too  ;  there  was  a 
sort  of  hopelessness  in  his  voice,  not  exactly 
pain,  it  was  too  frigid  for  that,  but  as  though 
some  experiment  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart 
had  failed,  and  the  disappointment  was  a  heavy 
one.  '  Halloa,'  pulling  himself  up  abruptly  at 
this  point,  and  stopping  in  the  middle  of  the 
crowded  pavement,  to  the  confusion  of  the 
busy  passers-by,  '  what  is  the  matter,  my  little 
man  ? '  to  a  ragged  urchin  who  was  crying 
bitterly,  and  gazing  distractedly  into  the 
road ;  and  as  the  boy  did  not  seem  to  hear  his 
question  he  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

The  child  turned  round  in  affright,  evi- 
dently expecting  '  the  peeler '  had  got  hold  of 
him ;  then,  reassured  by  Launcelot's  friendly 
expression,  he  blubbered  out : 

'  Please,  sir,  some  cove  has  been  and 
shoved  all  my  matches  into  the  road,  and 
the  'osses  have  scrunched  them,  and  he  never 
gave  me  nothing,  he  didn't,  and  father's  in 
the  hospital,  and  baby's  bad,  and  mother  and 
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none  of  us  have  had  anything  to  eat  to- 
day/ 

'  Oh,  they  all  say  that,'  observed  an  old 
gentleman  who  was  passing,  '  and  they  expect 
us  to  believe  it.' 

'  But  what  if  it  be  true  ? '  returned  Launcelot 
quietly.  He  still  had  hold  of  the  boy,  and 
seemed  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  fact  that 
a  small  crowd  had  collected.  A  butcher  boy 
and  a  sweep  were  trying  to  pick  up  a  box  or 
two  between  the  horses'  feet,  but  the  child 
only  shook  his  head  and  sobbed  afresh. 

'  They  are  scrunched,  and  I  ain't  sold  one. 
The  cove  took  and  pushed  me.  "  Out  of  my 
way,  you  little  beggar,"  he  says,  and  I  warn't 
begging,  and  I  tripped  up,  and  the  matches 
went,  and  mother  said  I  was  to  be  careful.' 

'  Where  does  your  mother  live  ? '  asked 
Launcelot,  looking  down  into  the  dirty  tear- 
stained  face,  that  was  very  thin  and  sharp. 
He  was  a  small  stunted  creature,  miserably 
clad  and  neglected  looking,  and  yet  there  was 
an  air  of  innocent  childhood  about  him  that 
one  rarely  sees  in  the  precocious  city  Arab. 

'  Please,  sir,  we  ain't  lived  anywheres  since 
father  was  took  to  the  hospital.  We  was  sold 
up,  and  we  only  sleeps  at  places  so  much  a 
night  or  in  the  casual.  Mother  is  there,  under 
the  arch,  with  Sue  and  baby.  Mother  sells 
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flowers,  but  she  has  got  her  basket  still  full 
cos  it  is  going  to  snow,  and  coves  won't  stop 
to  buy.' 

4  Come  with  me,  boy.  I  want  to  speak  to 
your  mother ;  she  shall  not  scold  you.  I  will 
tell  her  some  one  pushed  you ; '  but  as  soon 
as  Launcelot  saw  the  woman's  face  he  did  not 
fear  a  torrent  of  vituperation.  She  was  a 
weak,  miserable-looking  creature,  still  quite 
young.  She  was  evidently  too  much  engrossed 
in  trying  to  feed  her  sickly  baby  with  a  dry 
crust  which  she  had  obtained  somehow,  and 
had  divided  between  the  children,  to  notice 
the  accident.  The  other  child,  a  black-eyed 
little  girl  of  three  or  four,  held  out  her  crust 
for  her  brother  to  see.  '  I've  dot  some  bread, 
Tim  ;  come  and  have  a  bite,'  she  said,  pushing 
it  towards  him. 

'  Your  little  boy  has  had  a  misfortune,1 
began  Launcelot  with  the  courtesy  he  always 
showed  to  the  poorest  vagrant — manners 
cost  nothing,  and  go  a  long  way,  he  used  to 
say — '  some  careless  person  knocked  against 
him  and  upset  his  matches  in  the  road.'  But 
as  the  poor  creature  looked  up  from  her 
fruitless  endeavour  to  push  the  crust  into  her 
baby's  mouth,  for  the  child  only  spluttered 
and  refused  the  hard,  distasteful  food,  he 
continued  with  a  quick  change  of  tone,  '  You 
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all  look  very  cold,  and  Tim  says  you  are 
hungry.  There  is  a  coffee-tavern  just  by  here; 
if  you  will  come  with  me  I  will  give  you  a 
meal.' 

'  God  bless  you,  sir  ;  it  would  be  a  kind 
act,  for  we  are  near  starving,'  returned  the 
woman,  sheltering  her  baby  carefully  under 
her  thin  shawl  and  giving  her  basket  to  Tim. 

'Ah,  you  will  soon  feel  better,' observed 
Launcelot ;  but  he  said  no  more,  only  conducted 
his  strange  guests  through  the  friendly  swing 
door,  and  established  them  at  a  small  table 
beside  a  blazing  fire. 

'  Now  there  is  no  hurry.  I  arn  going  to 
leave  JTOU  to  enjoy  your  meal,'  he  said  presently, 
when  he  saw  them  served  with  cups  of  smoking 
coffee  and  piles  of  bread  and  butter.  He  had 
ordered  some  warm  bread  and  milk  for  the 
baby,  and  noticed  with  pleasure  that  the 
mother  fed  the  famished  little  creature  before 
she  tasted  food  herself,  and  yet  her  cheeks 
were  hollow  with  famine.  '  Thank  God  the 
motherhood  has  not  died  out  of  her  heart,'  he 
said  inwardly,  and  then  aloud,  'Let  the  children 
have  some  cake  when  they  have  finished  the 
bread  and  butter,  Mrs.  Martin.  I  am  going 
away  for  a  short  time,  but  I  will  be  back 
before  they  have  done,'  and  as  the  brisk  little 
woman  behind  the  counter  nodded  in  reply 
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Launcelot  left  the  shop  and,  walking  on  about 
a  hundred  yards,  dived  down  another  side 
street,  quieter  than  the  one  where  the  '  Im- 
perial Review '  office  was  situated. 

1  It  is  just  handy  for  the  present  case,'  he 
muttered,  and  then  he  stopped  before  a  dingy- 
looking  house,  on  the  inner  door  of  which 
was  written :  '  Charitable  Association  for 
the  Employment  of  Women  and  Children.' 
Turning  the  handle,  he  found  himself  in  a 
small  private  booking  office  with  a  partition 
dividing  it  in  two,  and  passing  behind  the 
screen,  encountered  the  inquiring  glance  of  a 
quiet  ladylike  woman  who  was  writing  at  a 
large  square  table. 

'  Mr.  Chudleigh  ! '  with  a  slight  accent  of 
surprise  in  her  voice. 

*  Yes,  Miss  Thorpe.  Please  excuse  my 
abrupt  entrance,  but  I  have  a  family  round 
the  corner  for  whom  I  wish  to  bespeak  your 
kindness.' 


CHAPTER  V. 

LAUXCELOT'S  PROTEGEES. 

'  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained — 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath  :  it  is  twice  bless'd  ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.' 

Shakesj>eare. 

Miss  THORPE  looked  quietly  amused  as  Launce- 
lot  blurted  out  this  abrupt  statement,  but  she 
was  evidently  accustomed  to  his  impulsive 
ways. 

'  A  whole  family !  I  wonder  at  your 
courage,  Mr.  Chudleigh,  especially  after  our 
late  experience — and  yet  there  was  only  a 
boy  in  that  case/ 

'  Oh,  there  is  a  boy  now,'  he  returned  in 
rather  a  crest-fallen  manner,  for  he  did  not 
care  to  be  reminded  of  his  failures ;  every  one 
is  duped  now  and  then,  he  thought.  '  A  boy 
and  a  girl  and  a  baby,  without  counting  the 
mother,  and,  I  think,  you  will  say  you  have 
never  seen  a  more  wretched  lot.  They  are  at 
the  coffee-tavern  round  the  corner.  Will  you 
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see  them  there,  or  shall  I  fetch  them  here  to 
the  office  ? ' 

'  I  think  I  would  rather  see  them  here, 
but  there  is  no  hurry  for  a  few  minutes,  is 
there  ?  I  should  very  much  like  to  finish  this 
report ;  it  will  not  take  me  more  than  ten 
minutes,  and  then  I  will  interview  your 
protegees.' 

Miss  Thorpe  spoke  with  the  quick,  decided 
air  of  a  busy  woman  who  has  not  a  minute  to 
lose,  and  Launcelot,  who  knew  her  well,  wasted 
no  more  words,  but  applied  himself  to  the  task 
of  replenishing  the  fire. 

Miss  Thorpe  was  at  least  ten  or  twelve 
years  older  than  her  brother,  to  whom  she 
bore  a  strong  resemblance,  but  she  had  greater 
claims  to  good  looks  ;  and  while  Mr.  Thorpe, 
with  his  quiet,  well-bred  manners,  seldom 
made  a  strong  impression  at  first  on  strangers, 
Miss  Thorpe  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
from  people  who  were  not  afraid  of  a  strong- 
minded  woman,  and  though  not  a  general 
favourite  with  her  own  sex,  her  opinions  were 
always  heard  with  deference. 

She  had  a  refined,  sensible  face  and  great 
dignity  of  bearing,  but  a  physiognomist  or 
acute  observer  of  human  nature  would  have 
been  perplexed  by  certain  incongruities  of 
feature ;  for  example,  the  broad  benevolent 
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forehead  and  pleasant  grey  eyes  were  some- 
what neutralised  by  the  thin,  firmly-closed 
lips  and  determined  jaw ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  face  was  elongated  like  her  brother's,  and 
reproduced  the  same  expression  of  tenacity, 
approaching  to  hardness. 

Launcelot  and  she  were  on  excellent  terms 
with  each  other.  He  had  a  great  respect  and 
admiration  for  her ;  but  he  thought  less  of  her 
as  a  woman  than  of  Mr.  Thorpe  as  a  man,  and 
yet  she  invariably  turned  her  softest  side  to 
him. 

But  they  had  had  many  an  argument 
together,  and  Launcelot  had  soon  discovered 
for  himself  that,  though  singularly  upright 
and  pure-minded,  and  with  a  noble  sense  of 
duty,  she  had  narrow  views  and  strong  pre- 
judices, and  that  while  she  was  faithful  to  her 
friends,  she  was  bitterly  antagonistic  to  those 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  offend  her ;  in 
fact,  as  Launcelot  once  said  in  his  dry  way, 
*  Miss  Thorpe  is  a  philanthropist,  but  she  is 
hardly  charitable  ; '  and  though  he  was  never 
likely  to  incur  her  severe  judgment  on  his 
own  account,  he  often  wished  for  greater 
toleration  to  be  shown  to  less  favoured 
mortals. 

Miss  Thorpe's  master  passion  was  affection 
for  her  brother.  Hs  was  her  only  remaining 
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relative,  and  they  had  never  been  separated. 
The  difference  in  their  ages  lent  something  of 
maternal  solicitude  to  her  love.  He  had  been 
a  delicate  boy,  and  for  some  years  her  charge 
had  been  an  anxious  one,  but  as  he  regained 
his  health  and  ceased  to  be  dependent  on  her 
for  comfort,  he  never  forgot  how  much  he 
owed  his  present  well-being  to  her  unwearied 
care  and  nursing ;  and  as  he  grew  to  manhood, 
her  influence  over  him  increased  instead  of 
lessened,  and  he  seldom  acted  against  her 
advice,  except  in  the  case  of  his  unfortunate 
marriage. 

They  were  both  undemonstrative,  deep- 
thinking  people,  and  seldom  made  any  pro- 
testation of  affection ;  but  a  profound  sympathy 
united  the  brother  and  sister,  and  though  their 
work  in  life  differed,  they  thought  alike  on 
most  points. 

Launcelot  was  quite  aware  that  Miss 
Thorpe  regarded  him  with  peculiar  favour 
as  her  brother's  friend,  and  in  spite  of  a  ten- 
dency to  feminine  jealousy,  she  would  allow 
him  to  monopolise  Ivan's  company  to  any 
extent.  She  owed  him  too  deep  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  think  any  such  sacrifice  could 
repay  him.  Had  he  not  saved  her  brother's 
life,  and  at  the  peril  of  his  own,  and  that 
under  terrible  circumstances?  They  had  met 
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Launcelot  Cliudleigh,  for  the  first  time,  on  the 
Engadine,  and,  as  it  often  happens  with  tra- 
velling acquaintances,  they  struck  up  a  rapid 
intimacy,  and  made  many  pleasant  excursions 
together.  It  was  on  one  of  these  expeditions 
undertaken  without  a  guide,  that  the  accident 
happened  that  might  have  ended  fatally  for 
at  least  one  of  the  party,  and  which  none  of 
the  three  were  ever  likely  to  remember  with- 
out a  shudder  until  their  dying  day. 

Launcelot  was  assisting  Miss  Thorpe  in 
her  search  for  a  particular  Alpine  plant  which 
she  was  anxious  to  add  to  her  collection,  and 
which  grew  in  this  part,  when  a  slight  sound 
behind  them  attracted  his  attention,  and  the 
next  moment  he  had  sprung  to  his  feet  with  a 
low  exclamation  of  horror. 

There  had  been  no  cry  for  help,  and  how 
it  had  happened  no  one  knew ;  perhaps  Mr. 
Thorpe  had  gone  too  near  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  or  the  earth  had  slipped  ;  he  had 
been  in  safety  a  minute  before,  and  now  all 
but  his  head  and  arms  had  disappeared  from 
their  view — he  was  literally  hanging  over  the 
terrible  abyss  that  yawned  in  giddy  depths 
below  him,  while  he  clung  for  dear  life  to  a 
broken  splinter  of  rock,  on  the  edge  of  the 
ravine,  that  might  any  moment  be  dislodged 
and  uprooted  by  the  sheer  weight  of  his  body. 
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Even  at  this  moment  of  supreme  and 
deadly  peril,  Launcelot  noticed  two  things, 
on  which  he  afterwards  commented — first, 
that  Ivan  in  his  despair  uttered  no  cry  for 
help,  and  that  his  white  face  and  eyes  dilated 
with  mental  anguish  were  fixed  not  on  them, 
but  on  the  blue  sky  above  them ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  moan  that  escaped  Miss  Thorpe's  lips 
was  restrained  before  it  broke  into  a  scream, 
though  other  women  would  have  rent  the  air 
with  unavailing  shrieks. 

'  Hold  fast,  for  God's  sake  ! '  Launcelot's 
lips,  parched  with  terror,  could  hardly  utter 
the  words — the  next  moment  he  was  lying 
with  his  face  close  to  the  ground,  moving 
warily  towards  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  till  his 
arm  gripped  Ivan's  body,  then  he  cautiously 
wound  his  other  arm  round  the  splintered 
rock. 

'I  think  it  will  last  our  time,' he  muttered; 
'  now,  Thorpe,  loose  one  hand  and  hold  me 
round  the  neck.  Now  then,  let  go.'  An  instant's 
terrific  strain  on  Launcelot's  part,  an  agonised 
effort  on  Ivan's,  and  the  two  men  were  in 
safety,  and  when  Miss  Thorpe,  who  had  flung 
herself  on  her  knees,  dared  to  look  up,  she 
saw  her  brother  lying  senseless  on  the  ground, 
and  Launcelot  beside  him,  panting  and  voice- 
less, with  a  curious  grey  look  on  his  face,  too 
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much  spent  to  do  anything,  but  to  make  a  sign 
that  she  should  find  the  flask  of  brandy  that 
he  always  carried  about  him. 

When  Ivan  roused  to  complete  con- 
sciousness he  looked  long  and  steadily  at 
Launcelot. 

'  You  have  saved  my  life,  Chudleigh.  I 
do  not  believe  any  other  man  would  have 
done  it,'  and  then  in  a  husky  tone,  '  and  at 
the  risk  of  your  own.' 

'  Pooh !  nonsense,'  returned  Launcelot, 
still  very  pale,  and  trying  to  hide  the  pain  of 
his  sprained  arm.  '  I  could  have  done  nothing 
without  your  help,  your  nerve  was  splendid. 
If  you  had  not  kept  so  still  no  human  power 
could  have  prevented  you  from  being  dashed 
to  pieces ;  it  was  real  pluck,  and  no  mistake, 
that  made  you  hold  on  and  do  as  you  were 
told.  Miss  Thorpe  was  a  bit  of  a  heroine 
too,'  with  an  attempt  at  a  smile,  '  if  she  had 
screamed  we  should  both  have  been  lost ;  one 
ought  hardly  to  breathe  in  such  a  case,' 
finished  Launcelot,  and  then  he  set  his  teeth 
hard  and  tried  not  to  groan. 

'Nevertheless,  I  shall  always  feel  that 
under  Providence  I  owe  you  my  life,'  replied 
the  other  quietly,  and  as  he  spoke  there  was 
a  sudden  flash  of  feeling  in  the  cold  grey  eyes 
that  told  Launcelot  that  the  hidden  depths  of 
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this  man's  nature  had  been  stirred,  and  that 
henceforth  he  would  ever  regard  himself  as 
his  debtor,  but  the  next  moment  he  said  with 
a  change  of  tone : 

4  By  heavens !  you  are  hurt,  Chudleigh, 
you  wince  with  pain,  your  lips  are  quite 
white.  Eachel,  where  is  the  flask?'  but 
Launcelot  shook  his  head. 

4 1  do  not  want  brandy  now,  it  is  my  arm 
and  shoulder  that  are  sprained.  You  are  no 
light  weight,  Thorpe,  and  confound  it,  I 
believe  you  have  dislocated  my  neck,'  and 
then  he  laughed,  but  immediately  frowned 
with  pain.  '  Let  us  get  back  to  the  hotel, 
there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  my  legs. 
Miss  Thorpe,  will  you  give  your  brother 
the  support  of  your  arm,  he  looks  shaky 
still  ? '  but  Ivan  would  not  hear  of  this 
arrangement. 

Launcelot  walked  on  steadily,  and  every 
now  and  then  he  said  a  word  or  two,  but  the 
brother  and  sister  scarcely  answered,  they 
only  exchanged  looks  of  wonderment.  What 
pluck,  what  endurance !  Once  Eachel  took 
her  brother's  hand  and  pressed  it,  and  a  great 
tear  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

4  But  for  him,  I  should  have  no  brother 
now,'  she  said,  in  a  low  voice.  4  Ivan,  I  can 
scarcely  endure  even  the  thought.' 
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4  It  was  almost  miraculous,'  he  returned, 
looking  at  the  ground,  '  no  other  man  could 
have  done  it.  A  minute's  hesitation  and  it 
would  have  been  too  late.  I  could  not  have 
held  on  much  longer,'  he  paused,  and  then 
went  on  as  though  to  himself,  '  I  had  no 
hope,  I  thought  it  was  all  up  with  me ; '  and 
then  with  rather  a  pale  flicker  of  a  smile, 
*  Joan  would  have  been  a  widow.  It  is 
rather  a  pity  for  her.' 

Miss  Thorpe's  face  grew  stern,  but  she  did 
not  answer.  In  her  heart  she  was  sorry  that 
that  name  should  be  mentioned  at  such  a 
moment,  but  just  then  Launcelot  turned  back 
and  made  some  trifling  observation,  and  there 
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was  no  more  said  between  the  brother  and 
sister. 

Launcelot  had  a  very  bad  time  for  a  fort- 
night after  this,  the  dislocated  shoulder  was  a 
trifle  compared  to  his  sprains,  but  he  bore  his 
pain  as  cheerily  as  he  could,  and  the  Thorpes 
nursed  him  with  unremitting  attention  and 
devotion.  Kachel  grew  very  fond  of  him  ;  he 
was  an  excellent  patient,  and  seldom  argued 
about  his  treatment.  He  made  love  to  her  as 
he  did  to  all  women,  only  in  an  innocent, 
brotherly  manner,  that  quite  fascinated  her, 
and  she  soon  treated  him  as  she  treated 
Ivan.  A  strong  friendship  between  this 
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singular  trio  was  speedily  cemented  in 
Launcelot's  sick  room,  and  in  spite  of  the 
Thorpes'  reserve  and  undemonstrative  man- 
ner, Launcelot  knew  that  they  would  be  his 
friends  for  life.  He  still  preferred  Ivan  to  his 
sister,  but  that  was  because  his  peculiar  taste 
led  him  to  prefer  softer  women.  Ivan's  cul- 
ture and  intellectual  cast  of  mind,  his  varied 
knowledge  and  .quiet  sense  of  power,  made 
him  a  delightful  companion  to  Launcelot ;  he 
soon  found  out  he  was  sympathetic  as  well  as 
dependable,  and  it  was  not  until  their  inter- 
view in  the  editor's  room  that  Launcelot 
discovered  how  little  Ivan  had  ever  talked  of 
his  own  private  affairs,  though  he  had  always 
been  interested  in  all  his  friend's  personal 
matters.  Launcelot's  eyes  rested  furtively  on 
Miss  Thorpe's  face  as  she  finished  her  report ; 
the  words  that  Mr.  Thorpe  had  just  uttered 
were  still  sounding  in  his  ears — '  she  was 
young  and  poor,  and  very  beautiful,  and — and 
undisciplined.'  '  Poor  thing,  what  chance 
would  she  have  against  this  calm,  law-loving, 
reasonable  woman? '  thought  Launcelot,  with  a 
growing  pity  for  the  misguided  and  feckless 
young  creature  who  had  forfeited  her  own 
rights. 

'  She  and  Eachel  could  not  get  on,'  Mr. 
Thorpe   had    added,  in   a   weary    tone,  that 
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spoke  of  bitter  and  hopeless  conflicts.  '  Of 
course  not,  if  they  were  to  be  true  to  their 
separate  natures,'  was  his  internal  response, 
and  as  he  looked  again  at  the  calm  strong 
face,  which,  even  in  repose,  gave  the  idea  of 
an  unflinching  and  despotic  will,  just  then  Miss 
Thorpe  raised  her  head  and  intercepted  this 
critical  glance,  with  a  smile  that  was  very 
bright  and  pleasant. 

4  There,  I  have  finished  ;  how  patient  you 
have  been !  not  a  restless  movement.  Why, 
Ivan  would  have  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  a  dozen  times,  but  then  he  never  allows 
me  to  keep  him  waiting  ;  he  never  will  own 
that  it  is  our  feminine  prerogative.'  Now, 
Mr.  Chudleigh,  as  you  have  been  good  enough 
to  consult  me.  I  suppose  you  will  leave  things 
in  my  hands.' 

4  Cela  va  sans  dire.  I  am  quite  aware  of 
Miss  Thorpe's  dislike  to  any  interference,'  was 
the  slightly  mocking  answer.  'Of  course,  I 
mean  to  hold  my  tongue.' 

'  Well,  well,  fetch  your  family,  and  let  us 
get  it  over,'  was  the  good-humoured  response, 
and  Launcelot  needed  no  second  bidding. 
The  snow  was  beginning  to  fall  as  he  hastened 
down  the  street,  and  made  him  rejoice  that 
the  poor  creatures  had  been  fed  and  warmed. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  had  marshalled  them 
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safely  into  Miss  Thorpe's  presence,  and  was 
listening  with  much  interest  to  her  quiet, 
skilful  questions. 

The  woman  seemed  willing  enough  to 
answer  them ;  her  husband  was  a  coster- 
monger,  she  said,  and  sold  all  sorts  of  green 
stuff.  She  could  not  deny  that  he  drank 
sometimes,  though  he  was  not  a  bad  husband 
when  he  was  sober ;  but  they  had  done  poorly 
for  a  long  time,  and  things  had  been  going  from 
bad  to  worse  when  the  accident  happened. 

On  being  cross-examined  she  at  once  ad- 
mitted that  certainly  Bob  had  had  a  drop 
too  much  that  day ;  he  was  put  out  at  having 
to  part  with  the  donkey,  because  they  could 
not  afford  to  keep  him,  and  he  had  had  a 
quarrel  with  the  coster  that  bought  him,  but 
then  they  had  made  it  up  and  had  a  glass 
together.  It  was  dark  when  he  crossed  the 
road,  and  the  van  knocked  him  over,  but  it 
was  no  one's  fault  but  Bob's. 

1  To  which  hospital  did  they  take  your 
husband  ? '  asked  Miss  Thorpe. 

*  To  the  one  in  the  Whitechapel  Eoad, 
please  my  lady,'  returned  the  woman. 

'  The  London  Hospital :  I  know  the  chap- 
lain and  can  easily  make  inquiries.  I  will 
write  to-night.'  And  somewhat  to  her  sur- 
prise the  woman's  face  brightened. 
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Would  she  '  ask  the  gentleman,  then,  to 
tell  Bob  that  she  and  the  young'uns  were 
getting  along  somehow?  For  you  see,  Missis,' 
she  continued,  '  all  the  worriting  in  the  world 
will  not  help  my  master  to  mend  his  broken 
bones ;  and  he  is  a  worrier,  is  Bob,  when  he 
can't  get  no  liquor  to  drown  them  sort  of 
thoughts.' 

Miss  Thorpe  raised  her  eyes  and  looked  at 
Launcelot.  '  You  will  find  it  is  all  true,'  he 
telegraphed  back,  and  she  half  nodded ;  and 
then,  to  his  great  relief,  he  heard  her  tell  the 
woman  that  she  and  the  children  should  be 
sheltered  for  a  night  or  two  at  their  Eefuge, 
while  inquiries  were  made.  '  The  poor  baby 
looks  very  ill,  and  you  are  far  from,  well 
yourself.  If  we  find  you  have  spoken  the 
truth,  and  your  husband  is  really  disabled,  we 
shall  try  to  help  you  as  long  as  he  is  in  the 
hospital.'  And  then,  on  touching  a  hand -bell 
beside  her,  a  stout,  middle-aged  woman  with 
a  face  very  much  scarred  with  the  smallpox, 
entered  the  room. 

'  Betty,  will  you  show  this  woman  the  way 
to  the  Eefuge  ?  I  will  be  round  in  half-an- 
hour,'  and  then,  with  a  kindly  nod,  she  dis- 
missed them,  but  Launcelot  patted  Tim's  curly 
head  as  he  passed  him,  and  slipped  a  bright 
sixpence  into  his  hand.  '  Always  tell  the 
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truth,  my  boy,  and  shame  the  devil,'  he  said 
by  way  of  precept. 

4  Father's  great  friends  with  the  devil,' 
returned  Tim  with  native  impudence,  but  his 
blue  eyes  looked  wistfully  into  Launcelot's 
kind  face  ;  '  he  is  always  a-talking  of  him.'  *•>•( 

'Hold  your  tongue,  Tim,  and  don't  treat 
the  gentry  to  none  of  your  emperence,'  ob- 
served his  mother  with  a  rough  shove,  a  form 
of  argument  to  which  Tim  yielded.  Launce- 
lot's eyes  twinkled  as  they  closed  the  door. 

*  I  have  rather  taken  a  fancy  to  that  little 
chap.  You  must  not  let  him  go,  Miss  Thorpe ; 
he  is  a  jewel  in  the  rough,  is  Tim.  He  is  a 
friend  of  father's,  is  he?  that  is  a  trifle  cutting 
to  say  of  one's  parent.' 

'  Mr.  Chudleigh,  did  you  notice  Betty  just 
now  ? ' 

I  No — yes ;    she   was   an   extremely  plain 
person.' 

'  Ah,  I  was  not  thinking  of  her  looks. 
Betty  is  an  important  person  in  my  eyes — she 
is  my  factotum.  I  should  be  lost  without  her, 
and  yet  she  was  only  a  waif  and  stray  like  this 
woman.' 

4  You  don't  say  so ! ' 

I 1  met  her  in  Hungerford  Market.     She 
was  starving,  desperate  ;  all  her  children  were 
dead,  and  she  meant  to  drown  herself  that 
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night.  I  took  her  hand — I  had  no  refuge  then, 
and  this  society  was  not  organised.  I  was  in 
fear  and  trembling  what  Ivan  would  say,  but 
he  did  not  say  much.  Betty  was  grateful,  and 
to  be  trusted,  and  we  have  not  parted  since ; 
but,  as  you  remark,  she  is  not  handsome,' 
finished  Miss  Thorpe,  with  quiet  sarcasm. 

4  You  are  a  good  woman,'  was  the  reply. 
*  Thank  you  for  telling  me  this,  I  like  to  hear 
such  things,  it  gives  me  a  pleasant  feeling. 
Now  I  must  go  to  poor  Weston.  Good-bye, 
Miss  Thorpe,  and  thank  you,  you  have  been 
a  real  help  to  me.' 

'  She  is  a  good  woman,'  he  repeated,  as  he 
again  faced  the  driving  snow ;  '  but  what  a 
contrast  to  Madella  !  Madella  would  have  had 
that  dirty-faced  baby  in  her  arms,  she  cannot 
look  at  a  baby  without  kissing  it.  Miss  Thorpe 
is  not  a  demonstrative  woman ;  now  I  come 
to  think  of  it,  I  do  not  believe  she  ever  kissed 
her  own  brother ;  at  least,  I  have  never  seen 
her  do  it.  Some  brothers  and  sisters  are  like 
that,  it  depends  on  their  bringing  up.' 

Launcelot  had  nearly  reached  Eichmond 
before  a  certain  craving  and  void  reminded 
him  that  he  had  not  dined,  and  that,  in  fact, 
dinner  was  an  unattainable  luxury  for  this 
night,  unless  he  left  his  charitable  mission 
unfulfilled. 
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He  had  a  line  healthy  appetite,  and  though 
he  was  by  no  means  dainty  or  fastidious,  he 
was  a  little  particular  about  his  food,  and 
never  could  be  brought  to  understand  why  a 
man  should  not  enjoy  the  good  things  of  this 
life. 

4  There  is  a  lot  about  eating  and  drinking 
in  the  Bible/  he  once  observed  when  one  of  his 
sisters  took  him  to  task  for  being  too  material 
in  his  tastes.  '  Those  old  patriarchs  had  a 
grand  notion  of  hospitality ;  I  daresay  roast 
kid  was  a  savoury  dish  when  a  man  was  spent 
with  fatigue  and  hunger.  And  then  there 
was  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ; 
well,  I  suppose  people  were  to  enjoy  plenty 
of  good  things  there.'  And  when  an  admir- 
able example  of  abstinence  was  quoted  by 
another  sister  who  was  a  little  inclined  to 
High  Church  views,  he  had  replied  with  a 
fine  scorn,  '  Ah,  I  don't  hold  with  your  me- 
dieval saints  at  all,  Bee ;  why,  would  you 
believe  it,'  addressing  the  company  at  large, 
'  that  actually  some  outlandish  bishop  or 
other,  who  was  afterwards  canonised,  was  not 
aware  that  he  had  finished  his  poached  eggs, 
but  went  on  calmly  sopping  his  bread  in  the 
water  they  had  been  boiled  in  ?  and  Bee  ac- 
tually admires  this  ridiculous  absence  of 
mind ! ' 
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'  Ah,  but  he  is  not  telling  the  story  in  an 
interesting  way ;  it  was  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
— and — • '  but  here  Laimcelot  pushed  his  chair 
away  with  a  derisive  laugh,  and  refused  to 
hear  any  more. 

And  now  he  remembered  lie  had  lunched 
early  on  a  sandwich  and  glass  of  claret,  in- 
tending to  dine  at  his  club  that  night ;  he 
wondered  what  he  should  have  ordered :  a 
fried  sole,  or  some  turbot,  perhaps,  and  some 
of  those  excellent  cutlets — they  cooked  cutlets 
so  well — and  a  morsel  of  gorgonzola  to  follow, 
Well,  really,  as  the  sense  of  hunger  increased, 
he  was  not  sure  about  the  cutlets  ;  a  slice  off 
the  joint,  a  sirloin  of  beef,  for  example,  would 
be  more  satisfying,  and  then  all  at  once  he 
recalled  the  little  group  in  the  coffee  tavern, 
the  way  the  famished  children  had  almost 
torn  at  the  bread  and  butter.  '  Me  drefful 
hungry,'  she  had  said,  clutching  a  large  lump 
of  plum  cake  in  one  hand  and  a  half-bitten 
slice  in  the  other. 

'  Good  heavens  ! '  thought  Launcelot,  as 
he  recalled  this  scene, '  what  a  terrible  feeling 
it  must  be  to  be  really  hungry  !  It  would  be  a 
good  discipline  to  miss  a  meal  now  and  then, 
just  to  have  a  taste  of  what  these  poor 
creatures  suffer  day  after  day,'  and  Launcelot 
shook  himself,  for  he  was  powdered  with 
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snowflakes,  and  knocked  at  28  Wenvoe 
Koad.  '  Now  for  a  cup  of  weak  sloppy 
tea,  and  a  crust  of  bread  and  butter  to  still 
the  craving  within,'  he  said  to  himself,  dis- 
missing imaginary  flavours  with  a  great 
effort. 

'  Am  I  interrupting  you  ? '  he  asked,  putting 
his  head  into  the  room  after  a  preliminary  tap. 
Dossie,  who  was  just  then  balancing  a  large 
Britannia  metal  teapot  with  great  difficulty, 
put  it  down  to  clap  her  hands,  and  her  father 
started  up  from  his  chair. 

1  Launcelot !  who  ever  would  have  ex- 
pected you  on  such  a  night  ?  Sit  down,  my  dear 
fellow,  and  warm  yourself.  Have  you  dined  ? 
No  !  Dossie,  run  down  to  Mrs.  Slater  and  ask 
her  to  make  some  fresh  tea,  this  is  poor  stuff. 
Tell  her  it  must  be  hot  and  strong.  Now, 
Launcelot,  try  some  of  this  pie,  it  is  not  so 
bad.  Mrs.  Slater  makes  famous  pies,  and  the 
steak  is  not  so  tough  as  usual.' 

4  Tough  !  it  is  excellent,'  returned  Launce- 
lot, falling  to  with  an  alacrity  that  delighted 
his  friend.  Hunger  is  certainly  a  sauce 
piquante,  for  Launcelot  was  ready  to  swear 
that  no  steak  pie  had  ever  seemed  so  delicious. 
'Why  are  you  not  doing  justice  to  it  too?' 
he  asked,  for  Jack's  portion  lay  untasted  on 
his  plate. 
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'  Father  says  he  cannot  eat  to-night,' 
returned  Dossie,  anxiously,  '  his  head  aches, 
and  he  cannot  talk  either.'  Launcelot  darted 
one  of  his  quick  looks  at  Jack  as  the  child 
spoke — was  he  ill,  or  had  anything  fresh 
happened  ?  He  looked  pale,  haggard,  unshorn, 
and  he  seemed  to  rouse  himself  with  difficulty 
to  entertain  his  guest. 

Dossie  seemed  uneasy  a.bout  him,  for  she 
watched  him  with  a  grave  womanish  expres- 
sion on  her  pale  little  face.  '  This  is  nice  hot 
tea,  father,  it  will  do  your  head  good,'  she 
said,  carrying  the  cup  round  to  him.  '  Shall 
I  toast  you  a  bit  of  bread  my  own  self?  '  but 
her  father  only  shook  his  head  with  a  faint 
smile. 

'Never  mind  me,  Dossie,  you  must  look 
after  our  friend  here,'  and  Dossie,  somewhat 
sadly,  turned  her  attention  to  her  guest. 

Launcelot  took  no  notice  of  this  little  by- 
play ;  something  was  amiss,  that  was  evident. 
He  was  sure  of  it  when,  after  the  meal  was 
finished,  Jack  called  the  child  to  him  and 
whispered  a  word  or  two  in  her  ear. 

Dossie's  lip  drooped,  but  she  uttered  no 
audible  protest ;  she  went  up  straight  to 
Launcelot  and  offered  him  a  limp  little  hand. 

'  Father  thinks,  as  I  have  a  cold,  Nancy  had 
better  put  me  to  bed,'  she  said,  in  a  patient 
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small  voice  that  went  to  Launcelot's  heart. 
'  Wait  a  moment,  my  dear,'  he  said,  putting 
his  arm  round  her,  '  there  is  something  in  the 
hall  that  we  must  look  at  together.  May  I 
fetch  it  in,  Jack?  Nancy  can  wait  a  few 
minutes,'  and  as  Jack  offered  no  remonstrance, 
Launcelot  went  out  of  the  room  and  returned 
immediately  with  a  neat  brown  paper  parcel, 
with  '  Miss  Wcston '  written  on  it  in  large 
printed  letters. 

Dossie's  eyes  sparkled,  and  the  blood 
rushed  to  her  face. 

'  Is  it  for  me — really  for  me  ?  '  she  ex- 
claimed incredulously.  'Father  dear,  will 
you  undo  the  knots  ?  Ah,  that  is  better,'  as 
Launcelot  produced  a  knife,  '  I  do  hate  knots 
so — oh — '  a  long  drawn  out '  oh '  of  ecstasy,  as 
the  wrappers  were  removed,  and  revealed  a 
beautiful  green  Eussia  leather  writing  case  of 
the  most  complete  description,  with  a  gilt 
monogram  '  D.  W.'  in  the  centre. 

Dossie  was  absolutely  speechless  as  she 
regarded  the  treasure.  Launcelot  put  the 
little  key  in  her  hand  and  made  her  open  it, 
and  there  displayed  the  numerous  wonders — 
ivory  pen  and  pencil  case,  paper  knife  and 
store  of  dainty  paper  and  envelopes,  a  blot- 
ting-book,  inkstand,  and  lovely  gold  scissors. 

'  Father,  oh  father ! '  was    all  she   could 
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reiterate,  but  Jack,  though  he  was  moved  by 
the  sight  of  his  child's  pleasure,  shook  his 
head  in  a  disapproving  manner. 

1  This  is  wrong  of  you,  Launcelot,'  he  said 
gravely ;  '  it  is  far  too  handsome  and  costly 
for  a  baby.  Why  it  is  real  Kussia  leather.' 

'  Tut — nonsense  !  I  wanted  Dossie  to  have 
something  really  nice.  I  never  give  cheap 
presents  to  young  ladies — '  but  Dossie  inter- 
rupted him. 

'  I  shall  keep  it  all  my  life — it  is  the  very> 
very  thing  I  wanted ;  a  real  writing-case  of 
my  own,'  and  then  she  went  close  to  Launce- 
lot, and  put  up  her  face  beseechingly.  '  Oh.  I 
want  to  kiss  you,'  she  said,  '  I  do  want  to 
kiss  you  so,'  and  as  Launcelot  bent  over  her, 
smiling  at  her  childlike  simplicity,  she  put  her 
arms  round  his  neck.  '  I  think  you  are  the 
nicest  man  next  to  father  that  I  have  ever 
seen,'  finished  Dossie,  as  she  carried  over  her 
treasure  to  show  Nancy. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

4  DOSSIE   WILL  NOT  FORGIVE   ME.' 

'  My  poverty  and  not  my  will  consents.' 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

'  WHAT  a  pity  we  cannot  always  be  a  child  ! ' 
observed  Launcelot,  in  an  amused  tone;  'such 
a  little  gives  them  pleasure ;  they  are  the 
truest  philosophers  after  all ;  one  would  do 
well  to  take  a  lesson  out  of  their  books.'  Then 
in  the  same  quiet  matter  of-fact  manner, 
1  What's  up  to-night,  Jack  ?  you  look  quenched 
somehow,  as  though  something  has  gone 
wrong  with  you.' 

'  Never  mind  ;  it  is  safest  sometimes  to 
hold  one's  tongue,'  was  the  gruff  answer. 

'  Least  said,  soonest  mended,  you  mean. 
Well,  you  may  be  as  brief  as  you  like;  brevity 
is  the  soul  of  wit.  I  completely  endorse  that 
sentiment.' 

4  No,  confound  you  ;  don't  you  see  ?  I 
want  no  questions,'  was  the  irritated  reply. 
1  I  meant  to  tell  you,  and  then  I  changed  my 
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mind.  I  don't  believe  you  would  be  a  safe 
confidant ;  you  are  too — too — '  and  here  he 
hesitated  for  a  word — '  too  soft-hearted.' 

'  Oh,  come  now,'  returned  the  other  cheer- 
fully, '  I  can  stand  abuse,  but  there  are  limits 
to  everything ;  soft-hearted,  I  object  to  that 
phrase  ;  it  is  like  comparing  me  to  a  worn-out 
pincushion.  Soft — no,  I  am  hard,  hard  as 
adamant,'  striking  himself  on  the  chest, '  except 
to  children ; '  but  as  the  other  made  no  sort  of 
response  to  this,  he  continued  more  seriously, 
*  come,  Jack,  I  have  not  deserved  this ;  do  I 
look  like  a  man  who  would  fight  shy  of  a 
fellow  in  trouble  ? ' 

Jack  raised  his  heavy  eyes  at  this,  and  a 
curious  dimness  crept  over  them. 

'  Give  it  up,  Lance,'  he  said  tremulously, 
going  back  unconsciously  to  the  old  boyisli 
name.  '  Don't  mix  yourself  up  in  my  affairs. 
I  am  not  fit  company  for  a  fellow  who  has 
kept  himself  straight  all  his  life.  I  am  a  black 
sheep,  and  all  the  washing  will  not  make  me 
white.  I  have  made  a  mess  of  my  life,  as  I 
tqld  you,  and  now  things  have  come  to  such 
a  pass  that  I  may  as  well  fling  up  the  game.' 

'  Humph,'  thoughtfully,  '  I  never  could  see 
how  that  is  to  be  done.  So  your  pictures 
won't  sell,  eh  ? ' 

1  No,  the  dealer  says  he  has  had  enough, 
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and  that  the  last  lot  hangs  on  hand.  I  think 
I  told  you  that  before.  I  have  been  to  ever 
so  many  men,  and  they  all  say  the  same — that 
my  pictures  are  not  what  they  used  to  be. 
What  am  I  to  do  ? '  finished  Jack  in  a  tragic 
voice,  that  was  nevertheless  very  pathetic. 
'  I  have  broken  into  my  last  sovereign,  and 
there  is  the  child,  and  how  am  I  to  go  and 
hang  myself?' 

'  Ah,  true,'  was  the  equable  answer. 
1  Dossie  would  make  that  a  very  inconvenient 
mode  of  proceeding,  because  you  see  a  man 
cannot  go  decently  out  of  the  world  and  leave 
his  child  to  starve  or  go  to  a  workhouse — no, 
no,  that  would  be  very  un-English  and  ungen- 
tlemanly.' 

'  Ah,  confound  it  all ! '  returned  poor  sore- 
hearted  Jack,  '  can't  you  answer  a  fellow 
seriously  when  he — he  is  broken-hearted  ? ' 
and  here  something  like  a  sob  or  an  oath,  or 
a  mingling  of  both,  rose  to  his  lips  ;  '  fancy 
Pen's  little  girl  in  a  workhouse  ! ' 

'  Chut,  man,  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  Now 
let  us  leave  tragedy  and  confine  ourselves  to 
commonplace.  You  are  in  what  the  Yankees 
call  "a  fix "  at  the  present  moment ;  the 
money-supply  has  stopped  ;  your  wares  are  a 
drug  in  the  market ;  you  owe  perhaps  a  trifle 
of  rent.' 
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'  Only  a  week.  Mrs.  Slater  would  not 
allow  me  longer  credit.' 

'  Ah,  a  sensible,  business-like  woman.  I 
rather  respect  her  since  I  have  eaten  half  that 
pie.  Well,  Jack,  things  seem  pretty  bad, 
indeed  they  could  hardly  look  worse,  from 
your  point  of  view.  Now,  I  have  a  proposi- 
tion to  make ;  drop  your  paint-brush,  and 
take  to  sheep-farming  in  Australia.' 

Jack  frowned  and  pulled  his  beard  im- 
patiently. 

4  Are  you  in  your  senses  ? '  he  asked  mirth- 
fully. '  I  never  thought  you  particularly 
practical,  but  still  I  should  have  imagined 
that  any  one  not  a  child  would  have  known 
something  in  the  shape  of  capital  is  required 
for  that  sort  of  thing.  There  is  the  voyage 
and  the  outfit,  not  to  mention  the  buying  of 
sheep,  and  a  few  other  items.' 

'  Oh,  I  know  all  about  it,  but  I  am  per- 
fectly serious,  I  assure  you.  There  is  a  berth 
open  to  your  acceptance,  if  you  will  only  be 
man  enough  to  take  it,'  and  in  a  quiet,  distinct 
voice,  that  was  not  without  its  soothing  in- 
fluence on  the  half-bewildered  Jack,  he  laid 
the  whole  plan  before  him. 

4  It  will  be  a  loan,  and  you  can  easily 
repay  it  in  three  or  four  years,'  he  continued  ; 
'  it  will  be  just  the  life  to  suit  you,  Jack,  for 
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you  were  always  given  to  roving.  Neale  is  a 
pleasant  fellow,  they  say — sociable  and  open- 
handed.  I  should  think  you  would  chum 
excellently  together.  Come,  strike  while  the 
iron  is  hot ;  you  will  not  get  such  a  chance  as 
this  every  day.' 

*  It  is  the  first  that  has  ever  been  offered 
to  me,'  returned  the  other  slowly.  '  I  should 
be  a  fool  to  say  no,  but,'  with  a  quick  change 
of  tone,  'how  about  Dossie?  It  would  be  rather 
a  rough  life  for  my  little  girl.' 

'  My  dear  fellow,  what  are  you  thinking 
about?  Dossie — do  you  suppose  two  men 
could  hamper  themselves  with  the  care  of  a 
child?  Neale  would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing 
for  a  moment.  There  is  a  house  to  be  sure, 
rather  a  rough  one,  but  there  is  not  another 
one  within  ten  miles ;  the  shepherd's  wife  has 
a  hut  close  by,  but  she  would  hardly  be 
the  sort  of  woman  to  take  care  of  a  young 
lady.' 

'  No,  no,  I  see,  it  would  never  do.  Dossie 
would  grow  up  rough  and  uneducated,  and 
with  Neale — no,  of  course  it  would  never 
answer.  Why  did  you  propose  such  an  impos- 
sible scheme  ?  Launcelot,  I  really  thought  for 
the  moment  that  it  would  be  a  solution  to  my 
difficulty.' 

'  You  are  right  there ;  it  will  be  a  turning- 
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point  in  your  life,    I  mean  you  to  go,  but  you 
must  leave  Dossie  behind.' 

Jack  almost  sprang  from  his  chair.  '  Leave 
Dossie,  never ! '  he  said  in  a  voice  so  loud  and 
angry,  that  it  would  have  daunted  any  other 
man,  but  Launcelot  merely  looked  at  him  and 
went  on. 

'  You  have  not  heard  me  to  the  end — in  fact 
you  do  not  comprehend  the  situation.  Of 
course  you  must  leave  Dossie  in  England. 
Your  case  will  not  be  worse  than  many  Indian 
officers,  who  have  to  part  with  their  children. 
During  the  few  years  you  are  out  there  you 
will  be  working  and  making  a  home  for  her. 
By  the  time  she  is  old  enough  to  be  your 
housekeeper,  you  will  come  back  with  money 
in  your  pocket  to  enjoy  your  hard-earned 
rest.' 

'  But — but  the  child  ? '  staring  at  him. 
'Would  you  have  me  go  away  and  break 
Dossie's  heart  ? ' 

'  Children's  hearts  do  not  break  so  easily,' 
returned  Launcelot  calmly.  '  Don't  glare  at 
me  as  though  you  thought  me  a  brute,  for  I 
am  thinking  of  the  child's  good  as  well  as 
yours.  Dossie  will  fret  at  first,  for  she  is  ab- 
solutely devoted  to  you,  but  Madella  will  soon 
contrive  to  make  her  happy.' 

4  Delia  ?  What  has  my  sister  to  do  with  it  ?  ' 

VOL.  i.  H 
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'  Why,  Dossie  will  go  to  the  Witchens,  of 
course,'  was  the  ready  answer.  '  It  will  be 
lier  home  until  you  have  one  ready  for  her. 
Don't  trouble  yourself  about  Madella;  she 
does  whatever  I  tell  her.  Do  you  think  she 
would  not  be  kind  to  your  motherless  child  ? 
Why,  the  thing  will  work  admirably  all 
round,'  he  continued  with  animation.  '  Sybil 
is  only  two  years  older  than  Dossie,  and  very 
backward  and  childish  for  her  age,  so  they 
will  do  their  lessons  together.  Miss  Rossiter 
is  an  excellent  governess,  and  makes  Sybil 
very  happy.  They  will  have  masters  besides, 
so  Dossie  will  be  quite  an  accomplished  young 
lady.' 

But  Jack  could  bear  no  more.  He  pushed 
his  chair  back,  and  walked  hurriedly  up  and 
down  the  room. 

'  You  mean  well,  Launcelot,  and — and  it  is 
an  awful  temptation,'  he  said  at  last,  bringing 
out  his  words  with  difficulty.  '  I  should  like  to 
make  a  fresh  beginning,  but  it  cannot  be  done. 
I  must  find  work  in  England.  Dossie  has 
never  been  away  from  me,  and  Pen — Pen 
said  I  must  take  care  of  her.  You  do  not 
understand,  but  I  believe  it  would  break  both 
our  hearts  to  have  the  ocean  between  us.' 

Launcelot  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  he  said  quietly,  '  You  must  not  de- 
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cide  now,  Jack ;  you  must  think  it  over. 
After  all  there  are  some  things  a  man  must 
settle  for  himself.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
meddle  with  you  or  your  child,  but ' — with  a 
pause  that  spoke  volumes — '  do  not  throw 
away  lightly  such  a  chance,  for  Dossie's  sake.' 

His  words  seemed  to  arrest  Jack's  atten- 
tion ;  his  restless  strides  ceased,  and  he  stood 
still  for  a  moment. 

'  For  Dossie's  sake  !  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Am  I  not  giving  it  all  up  just  for  the  child's 
good  ? ' 

'No,'  was  the  reply.  A  very  decided 
No. 

'  But  I  am ' — angrily.  '  I  am  keeping  my 
promise  to  Pen,  and  trying  to  do  my  duty  by 
her  child.' 

'  I  am  quite  sure  you  mean  to  do  so,  but 
do  you  think  any  mother — and  especially 
such  a  loving  one  as  you  describe  her  to  be — 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  life  your  child 
leads?  How  are  you  to  help  it  if  you  keep 
her  with  you  ?  You  must  work,  and — pardon 
me — Dossie  must  be  neglected.  She  has  no 
one  to  teach  her.  She  is  growing  up  preco- 
cious and  imaginative  for  want  of  womanly 
training ;  and  how  are  you  to  give  her  a  good 
education  ?  Do  you  think  her  mother  would 
not  be  far  more  contented  to  know  she  was 

H2 
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leading  a  regular  healthy  life  with  other  child- 
ren under  Madella's  tender  care  ?  No,  Jack — 
do  not  deceive  yourself ;  do  not  mistake  selfish- 
ness for  love.  It  is  for  Dossie's  good  that  you 
should  go,  and  for  her  good  also  that  she 
should  be  left  behind.' 

It  cost  Launcelot  an  effort  to  say  all  this, 
with  Jack's  miserable  eyes  fixed  on  him.  But 
it  was  his  duty  to  speak  plainly.  Had  his 
words  gone  home  ?  He  rather  thought  so 
from  the  expression  on  Jack's  face,  though  he 
only  flung  himself  petulantly  into  his  arm- 
chair when  Launcelot  had  finished. 

'  I  cannot  talk  any  more  about  it — it 
makes  me  sick.  I  will  think  it  over ;  and — 
and  when  will  you  come  again  ?  ' 

'  To-morrow  evening  about  half-past  eight. 
Will  that  suit  you  ? '  returned  Launcelot,  tak- 
ing the  hint  and  putting  on  his  overcoat  with 
cheerful  alacrity.  His  manner  conveyed  no 
impression  that  he  was  hurt  by  this  abrupt 
dismissal,  or  thought  Jack  somewhat  selfish 
to  demand  the  sacrifice  of  another  evening. 
Launcelot  had  his  friend's  interest  too  much 
at  heart  to  take  heed  of  such  things.  But 
Jack  recollected  himself  in  time. 

'  I  have  no  right  to  be  troubling  you  like 
this — making  you  tramp  down  here  in  all 
weathers.  Is  there  anywhere  where  I  can 
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speak  to  you — at  your  club?  Or  shall  I 
write,  though  I  am  not  much  of  a  hand  at 
a  letter  ? ' 

'  No,  no  ;  I  will  run  down  just  for  an  hour 
— I  shall  think  nothing  of  it.  And,  Jack, 
don't  trouble  to  wait  tea  ;  I  shall  have  dined ' 
(a  mental  resolution  to  that  effect  was  entered 
on  the  tablets  of  his  memory  even  at  that 
supreme  moment).  '  Good  night,  old  fellow ! 
I  wish  I  were  leaving  you  more  comfortably.' 

'  Oh,  it  is  not  your  fault,'  was  the  dreary 
answer.  '  I  have  made  iny  bed,  and  must  lie 
on  it.'  And  then  he  accompanied  his  guest  to 
the  door.  Launcelot  looked  back  at  him  as 
he  went  down  the  steps.  He  was  standing  on 
the  threshold,  staring  out  at  the  whirling 
snow,  unconscious  that  the  soft  white  particles 
were  powdering  his  brown  beard.  What  a 
handsome  fellow  he  was,  thought  Launcelot ; 
big  and  strong  and  powerful.  And  then, 
oddly  enough,  an  old  nursery  doggrel  came 
into  his  head — 

This  is  the  man,  all  tattered  and  torn, 
"VVho  married  the  maiden  all  forlorn. 

*  Poor  Pen !  poor  little  Dossie !  and,  above 
all,  poor  unstable  Jack  ! '  finished  Launcelot 
as  a  great  wave  of  pity  surged  up  in  his  heart 
for  the  man  he  had  left.  Perhaps  if  he  had 
seen  Jack  sitting  motionless  and  still,  staring 
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into  the  black  ashes,  until  half  the  night  had 
gone  he  would  have  felt  still  more  sorry  for 
him. 

For  even  a  weak  man  fights  a  fierce  battle 
sometimes,  and  is  only  overcome  by  the  re- 
peated assaults  of  the  enemy,  and  though  Jack 
was  a  reprobate  in  many  people's  eyes,  he  had 
his  good  impulses,  his  honest  purposes  of 
amendment,  like  other  men,  and  was  never  so 
completely  overcome  of  evil  that  he  did  not 
remember  and  cherish  the  good  lessons  that 
had  been  taught  him ;  and  many  a  rigid 
Pharisee,  whose  nature  had  not  tempted  him, 
would  have  been  incapable  of  the  blind  devo- 
tion and  tender  idolatry  lavished  by  Jack  on 
his  motherless  child. 

*  She  loved  much '  was  spoken  of  a  greater 
sinner ;  of  one  who  had  drunk  deeply  of 
the  dregs  of  sin ;  and  may  we  not  with 
trembling  hope  believe  of  many  a  poor  pro- 
digal, that  omniscient  Love  sees  the  good  that 
lies  between  the  strata  of  evil ;  the  poor  feeble 
striving,  so  quickly  choked,  for  a  better  life  ; 
the  half-paralysed  efforts — the  dumb  cry  for 
another  chance,  for  help,  for  deliverance? 
Alas  for  us  !  for  "  The  first  shall  be  last  and 
the  last  first "  was  certainly  spoken  by  One 
who  knew  the  hearts  of  men. 

Launcelot  was  very  busy  all  the  next  day. 
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He  went  up  to  his  club  in  St.  James's  Street 
early  in  the  morning  to  read  the  papers  and 
write  his  letters — a  very  usual  habit  of  his 
when  he  was  not  at  work  in  his  studio,  for  he 
loved  the  bustle  of  the  West-end,  especially 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season ;  and,  as  he 
said,  his  friends  always  knew  where  to  find 
him. 

One  of  his  letters — a  long,  chatty  one — 
was  directed  to  Mrs.  Chudleigh,  Villa  Cam- 
panini,  Mentone,  but  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last  he  made  no  mention  of  Jack  Weston. 
The  other  letter  was  much  shorter,  but  seemed 
to  cost  him  a  great  deal  of  thought,  for  he 
frowned  over  it  with  a  dissatisfied  air.  '  I 
think  I  have  laid  it  on  pretty  well,'  he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  wrote  the  address — '  Bernard 
Chudleigh,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,'  but  the 
next  moment  his  face  relaxed — '  Poor  old  Bear 
— we  were  all  young  once,'  and  he  slipped  a 
cheque  into  the  envelope  in  rather  a  hasty 
manner,  as  though  he  were  ashamed  of  the 
action. 

After  this  he  went  to  lunch  with  a  friend 
who  had  chambers  in  Jermyn  Street,  and  spent 
a  pleasant  hour  listening  to  the  discussion  of 
two  literary  men  on  the  necessity  of  an  inter- 
national copyright  and  some  sort  of  society 
or  association  for  the  protection  of  authors. 
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When  he  had  quite  exhausted  the  subject,  he 
sent  for  a  hansom,  and  had  himself  conveyed 
to  Waterloo  ;  there  he  sent  off  a  telegram,  and 
then  took  a  ticket  for  Chelsea. 

An  acquaintance  of  his,  a  rising  artist,  was 
to  exhibit  his  new  picture  to  a  few  friends,  and 
afternoon  tea  was  provided  for  their  refresh- 
ment. Launcelot  had  already  seen  the  picture, 
but  he  always  enjoyed  these  little  gatherings, 
and  he  liked  to  flirt  in  a  harmless  way  with 
his  friend's  sister — a  handsome  young  widow 
— who  presided  over  the  tea-table  on  these 
occasions. 

It  was  rather  a  picturesque  scene.  Outside 
the  sun  was  shining  on  the  crisp  snow,  '  as 
though  it  were  January  instead  of  March,' 
observed  Mrs.  Macdonald  with  a  shiver,  but 
the  great  logs  were  burning  cheerily  on  the 
hearth,  round  which  the  ladies  were  grouped 
in  their  furs  and  velvets. 

Ferguson,  Launcelot's  friend  and  host, 
moved  among  them  in  his  brown  velvet  coat 
and  a  hothouse  flower  in  his  button-hole ;  the 
picture  stood  on  its  great  easel  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  a  tall,  striking-looking  bru- 
nette in  a  dark  red  mantle  was  standing 
before  it  with  the  air  of  a  devotee. 

1  It  is  perfectly  lovely,  Mr.  Ferguson,'  she 
said,  folding  her  slim  hands  together  and 
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looking  at  him  with  expressive  eyes ;  '  that 
girl's  face  is  beautiful.  I  am  sure  it  will 
haunt  me.' 

4  A  girl's  face  will  haunt  one  sometimes,' 
returned  Mr.  Ferguson  lightly,  but  there  was 
a  certain  meaning  in  his  tone,  for  the  girl 
coloured  and  turned  away.  '  Estelle,  have 
you  some  tea  for  Miss  Graham  ?  I  am  going 
to  fetch  her  some.  Look,  this  chair  will 
just  suit  you,  Miss  Graham,'  dragging  out  a 
heavy,  black  carved  Indian  chair.  '  It  was 
good  of  you  to  enliven  my  studio  with  that 
choice  bit  of  colour,'  with  an  approving  glance 
at  the  mantle.  '  One  of  these  days  I  want  you 
to  sit  to  me  for  Eleanor  in  the  scene  with  fair 
Eosamond.' 

Launcelot  listened  to  this  little  conversa- 
tion with  inward  amusement.  Ferguson  was 
hard  hit,  he  thought,  and  certainly  Edna 
Graham  was  handsome  enough  to  satisfy  even 
an  artist's  fastidious  taste,  and  then  he  looked 
round  the  studio  with  its  beautiful  collection 
of  cabinets  and  choice  china.  The  curtains 
were  real  Utrecht  velvet,  costly  skins  lay  on 
the  dark,  stained  floor.  Mrs.  Macdonald  poured 
out  fragrant  tea  into  lovely  old  Worcester  cups. 
Ferguson  had  plenty  of  money,  and  his  pic- 
tures always  sold ;  and  then  Launcelot  thought 
of  poor  Jack  in  his  shabby  coat,  with  that 
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fixed  miserable  look  upon  his  face.  '  Poor 
beggar,  it  does  seem  hard,'  he  muttered,  as 
he  turned  to  the  tea-table,  and  was  welcomed 
by  a  beaming  smile  from  the  fair  widow. 

It  was  late  when  he  left  Cheyne  Walk, 
and  Launcelot  walked  briskly  to  the  station, 
and  soon  found  himself  en  route  for  Eichmond. 
When  he  arrived,  he  went  to  a  quiet-looking 
hotel,  and  ordered  a  cutlet  and  a  small  bottle 
of  claret,  and  while  the  cutlet  was  being 
cooked,  he  went  to  the  bar  to  inquire  for  his 
telegram.  It  was  handed  to  him  at  once. 
4  Quite  correct — husband  dying.  Deserving 
case  for  our  society — Bachel  Thorpe.'  '  All 
right :  I  was  sure  of  it,'  was  Launcelot's 
internal  comment,  as  he  went  back  to  the 
coffee-room.  '  Tim,  my  lad,  the  chaplain  has 
his  work  cut  out  for  him ;  it  is  time  that  father 
of  yours  gave  up  his  companion  the  devil — 
not  a  choice  friend  for  a  death-bed,  Tim,'  and  he 
shook  his  head  and  prepared  to  enjoy  his  cutlet. 

It  was  a  little  after  half-past  eight  when 
Nancy  admitted  him  in  her  usual  fashion,  by 
slamming  the  street  door  behind  the  visitor, 
and  ducking  her  head  in  the  direction  of  the 
parlour.  'He's  in,  and  I've  just  tooked  tea 
away,'  observed  Nancy  as  she  clattered  down 
stairs. 

Launcelot  knocked  gently,  and  then  opened 
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the  parlour  door ;  they  had  evidently  not  heard 
him.  Jack  was  sitting  before  the  fire  with 
Dossie  on  his  knee ;  the  child's  arms  were 
round  his  neck  and  her  face  buried  on  his 
shoulder.  Something  in  their  attitude  made 
Launcelot  say  to  himself,  '  He  is  going,  and 
she  knows  it ; '  but  he  came  forward  in  his 
usual  manner. 

'  Halloa,  Jack,  are  you  both  asleep  ?  '  he 
exclaimed  cheerfully. 

'  Dossie  is  going  to  sleep,  I  believe,'  returned 
Jack,  with  an  uneasy  look  in  the  child's  face. 
1  You  will  ask  Nancy  to  put  you  to  bed,  won't 
you,  darling,  eh — what  ?  '  as  Dossie  whispered 
something  in  his  ear.  '  Oh,  yes,  I  will  come 
and  say  good  night  the  last  thing ;  but  you 
must  be  asleep,  mind.  There — shake  hands 
with  Launcelot.  I  declare  you  were  going  to 
forget  him  altogether.' 

'  Never  mind,  I  will  forgive  her,'  replied 
Launcelot,  patting  the  little  hand  kindly,  but 
it  went  to  his  heart  to  see  that  she  never 
raised  her  eyes  or  spoke  to  him,  and  that  her 
hand  lay  loose  and  unresponsive  in  his. 

'  She  thinks  it  is  my  fault — that  I  am  rob- 
bing her  of  her  father,'  he  thought  a  little 
bitterly,  for  he  could  not  bear  to  be  misunder- 
stood, even  by  a  child ;  and  he  watched  her 
slow  listless  movements  rather  wistfully.  She 
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had  not  been  crying,  but  she  looked  pale  and 
heavy  as  though  she  were  stunned. 

'  Well,'  drawing  a  long  breath,  as  the  door 
softly  closed  upon  her  retreating  figure, '  well, 
Jack?' 

'  Oh,  you  know  ! '  returned  the  other  in 
rather  a  forced  manner,  '  that  child's  face  has 
told  you  ;  she  took  it  like  a  lamb,  though — 
never  shed  a  tear.  "Of  course  you  know  best, 
father."  Upon  my  word,  I  felt  like  that  old 
patriarch,  Abraham,  when  he  was  going  to 
stick  the  knife  into  his  lad's  throat,'  went  on 
Jack,  with  a  miserable  laugh  ;  '  it  could  not 
have  been  a  pleasant  business,  but — but — 
there  is  no  ram  in  the  thicket  for  me.' 

Launcelot  put  out  his  hand  and  grasped 
Jack. 

'  You  are  going,  then  ? ' 

*  Yes,  confound  it !  and  confound  you  too  ! 
Look  here,  Lance,  I  did  not  sleep  a  wink  last 
night — not  a  wink — and  I  never  touched  a 
drop  until  I  had  made  up  my  mind;  I  just  sat 
here  and  had  it  out  with  myself  and  Pen.' 

'  Pen  ? '  looking  at  him  narrowly,  until 
his  eyes  grew  misty  and  he  was  obliged  to 
turn  them  away. 

4  Ay,  Pen,  poor  little  sweetheart.  I  could 
see  her  plainly,  but  of  course  I  am  meaning 
no  nonsense  :  she  was  sitting  there,  but  it  was 
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only  in  my  thoughts  I  could  see  her,  she  wore 
her  little  grey  gown,  and  I  could  see  her  blue 
eyes  looking  at  me,  half  gently,  half  sadly. 

' "  Be  a  good  man,  Jack,  for  Dossie's  sake, 
she  will  soon  have  no  one  but  you,  do  your 
best  for  her,  dear ;  make  her  as  happy  as  you 
can."  Ah,  I  could  hear  those  words  quite 
plainly ;  she  really  spoke  them  a  few  weeks 
before  she  died.' 

'Yes— ' 

'Well,  I  thought  it  all  out,  and  your  words 
seemed  to  hold  me  somehow ;  you  seemed  to 
think  Dossie  was  neglected  and  precocious : 
"  Do  you  think  her  mother  would  not  be  more 
content  to  know  she  was  leading  a  regular 
healthy  life  ?  "  that  was  what  you  said  ;  "  Do 
not  mistake  selfishness  for  love,  it  is  for 
Dossie's  good  that  she  should  be  left  behind." ' 

'Well?' 

'  Well,  I  believe  you  are  right ;  it  is  selfish- 
ness. It  just  breaks  my  heart  to  part  with  the 
only  creature  in  the  world  who  loves  me  and 
never  gives  me  a  reproachful  look.  But  it  is 
for  Dossie's  good,  and  I  mean  to  go ;  I  will  see 
Neale  to-morrow.' 

'  Jack,  let  me  shake  hands  with  you  again, 
you  are  a  fine  fellow !  I — I — respect  you.' 
But  Launcelot  found  it  necessary  to  stir  the 
fire  somewhat  loudly  after  this. 
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'Delia  will  look  after  the  child,  you 
say?'  asked  Jack,  with  the  pale  glimmer  of 
a  smile  at  hearing  such  words  applied  to 
him. 

'  Madella?  I  should  think  so ;  listen  to  me 
a  moment,  Jack.  My  people  are  away,  as  you 
know,  but  they  will  be  back  soon ;  Geoffrey  is 
going  to  fetch  them.  I  do  not  mean  to  write 
about  things.  You  know  of  old  how  little  flur- 
ries Madella,  she  would  drive  the  girls  and 
herself  crazy  in  her  hurry  to  get  home.  There 
is  plenty  of  time,  at  least ;  even  if  it  comes  to 
the  worst,  and  you  have  to  leave  England 
before  they  are  back,  Dossie  will  be  all  right. 
I  know  some  people,  intimate  friends  of  mine, 
who  will  look  after  the  child ;  and  when 
Madella  arrives,  I  will  just  take  Dossie  by  the 
hand  and  say, "  Jack  has  sent  you  his  little 
girl,  and  he  wants  you  to  keep  her  until  he 
comes  back."  Well,'  with  still  greater  anima- 
tion, '  can  you  see  the  tableau  ?  Madella,  with 
the  tears  running  down  her  face,  and  Dossie 
in  her  arms  :  "  Jack's  child  !  oh,  how  I  must 
love  her  for  him !  "  Why,  I  can  hear  her  say 
it,  bless  you.  I  know  all  Madella's  little  ways 
by  this  time,'  went  on  Launcelot  cheerfully, 
pretending  not  to  see  the  tears  standing  in 
the  poor  fellow's  eyes. 

1 1  wish  I  could  have  seen  Delia ;  she  was 
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always  kind.  Do  you  think  Neale  would  wait 
a  little?' 

'Oh,  we  will  see  about  that  to-morrow. 
There  are  heaps  of  things  to  be  done,  Neale  to 
interview,  outfit  to  be  ordered,  and  a  host  01 
arrangements.  Don't  trouble  about  Dossie. 

o 

Miss  Thorpe  and  her  brother  will  look  after 
her,  and  they  live  only  two  miles  from  the 
Witchens,  so  I  could  see  Dossie  every  day  and 
take  her  out.  I  do  not  want  to  write  to 
Madella  for  fear  Bee  might  make  a  fuss. 
Girls  give  a  lot  of  trouble  sometimes,  and  Bee 
is  a  bit  meddlesome.  "  Hold  your  tongue, 
miss,  your  mother  will  do  as  I  tell  her,"  that  is 
how  I  manage  Bee  ;  and  my  lady  tosses  her 
head,  and  never  ventures  to  say  a  word.  She 
is  a  good  girl,  is  Bee,  only  she  likes  to  have 
a  finger  in  the  pie.' 

Launcelot  was  rattling  out  nonsense  to 
give  Jack  a  chance  of  recovering  himself,  but 
by-and-by  he  said  seriously — 

'  Jack,  I  am  awfully  obliged  to  you  for 
not  disappointing  me.  I  could  see  no 
other  way  of  helping  you  and  Dossie.  I 
do  believe  with  God's  blessing  you  will  turn 
the  corner  now,  and  be  a  credit  to  us  all. 
There,  I  won't  bother  you  any  more  to- 
night. Come  up  to  the  club  to-morrow 
morning,  and  we  will  see  Neale.  Thorpe 
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says  we  shall  find  him  in  any  time  from 
three  to  six  ;  you  shall  lunch  with  me,  and 
we  will  go  together.  There  is  my  card, 
remember  1.30  sharp.' 

1  Very  well,'  returned  Jack,  '  I  will  look 
you  up,  if — if,'  with  a  rueful  smile,  '  you  are 
not  ashamed  of  my  shabby  coat,'  but  Launce- 
lot's  reply  to  this  was  only  a  hearty  grasp  of 
the  hand. 

'  Thank  heaven  that  is  over ! '  he  muttered, 
as  he  walked  briskly  down  the  silent  street, 
and  then  oddly  enough  he  thought  of  the 
little  cold  hand  that  had  lain  so  loosely  in 
his. 

'  Dossie  will  not  forgive  me,  I  am  afraid,' 
he  said  to  himself  rather  sadly,  as  he  turned 
into  the  station. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

VOICES   OF   COMFORT. 

Life's  more  than  breath,  and  the  quick  round  of  blood ; 

'Tis  a  great  spirit  and  a  busy  heart. 

"We  live  in  deeds,  not  years ;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths ; 

In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 

We  should  count  time  by  heart  throbs.     He  most  lives 

Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  most,  acts  the  best. — Festus. 

JACK  WESTOX  was  true  to  his  word,  and  kept 
his  appointment  most  punctually,  and  as 
Launcelot  saw  him  from  the  window  of  his 
club  walking  down  St.  James's  Street,  he  felt 
that  he  should  not  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  in 
his  company  anywhere.  In  spite  of  the  old- 
fashioned  cut  of  his  coat,  and  that  suspicious 
shininess  about  the  seams,  '  there  was  an  air 
of  indefinable  distinction  and  good  breeding 
about  Jack  that  marked  a  gentleman,'  though 
perhaps,  it  might  be  added,  a  gentleman  who 
had  seen  better  days,  and  who  was  obviously 
on  the  shady  side  of  life. 

When  Launcelot  went  to  bed  that  night 
he  told  himself  that  he  was  satisfied  with  his 
day's  work,  and  that  Jack  had  shown  a  great 

VOL.  i.  I 
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deal  of  pluck.  '  There  is  plenty  of  good  stuff 
in  him  if  one  can  only  get  it  out,'  he  thought. 
'  I  like  a  man  who  goes  straight  at  a  thing.' 
The  interview  with  the  Neales  had  been  very 
satisfactory,  the  younger  brother  Alfred  had 
evidently  taken  to  Jack  at  once.  Indeed, 
Jack's  handsome  face  and  careless  good  nature 
made  him  a  general  favourite.  The  two  men 
were  complete  opposites.  Alfred  Neale  was 
an  awkward,  high-shouldered  man,  with 
reddish  hair,  and  a  singularly  plain  face,  but 
his  voice  was  pleasant,  and  in  spite  of  a  slight 
hesitation  in  his  speech,  there  was  something 
frank  and  agreeable  in  his  manner  that  made 
people  forget  his  defects.  It  was  said  of  him 
that  he  never  lost  a  friend  or  made  an  enemy, 
and  Launcelot  felt  intuitively  that  he  was  one 
to  be  trusted. 

The  business  was  soon  settled,  Launcelot 
putting  in  a  word  now  and  then.  Jack,  who 
had  been  very  cool  and  collected  the  whole 
time,  only  once  looked  uneasy,  when  the 
younger  Neale  had  asked  if  he  could  be  ready 
to  start  in  a  fortnight's  time,  but  Launcelot 
had  answered  for  him  without  a  moment's 
hesitation — 

4  Oh,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  that, 
Nicholson  and  Wright  will  do  the  whole 
thing  for  us.  I  shall  take  Weston  there 
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to-morrow.'  Then  as  Jack  looked  at  him 
significantly  he  continued,  '  Oh,  I  will  answer 
for  it  that  my  people  will  be  back  in  ten  days' 
time.  Geoff  means  to  start  to-morrow  evening, 
and  as  I  told  you  I  can  easily  square  matters 
with  the  Thorpes,'  and  with  this  Jack  seemed 
satisfied. 

But  when  they  went  out  in  the  street  to- 
gether he  said  rather  abruptly,  'I  must  say 
Neale  took  me  somewhat  aback  just  now,  I 
expected  to  have  at  least  another  month  in 
England,  but  when  one  has  to  make  a  painful 
wrench,  it  is  as  well  to  get  it  over,'  and 
Launcelot  agreed  very  heartily  with  this. 

Dossie  had  not  once  been  mentioned 
between  them,  but  just  before  they  parted 
Launcelot  asked  after  her. 

4  Oh,  she  does  not  say  much,  but  she  looks 
pale ;  she  looks  very  pale,'  returned  Jack 
hurriedly. 

'  Poor  little  thing ! '  and  then  Launcelot 
added  cheerfully,  '  Look  here,  Jack,  you  must 
go  to  Singleton,  and  have  a  good  photograph 
taken,  cabinet  size,  and  we  will  put  it  in  a 
smart  frame,  and  give  it  to  her  by-and-by, 
and — and — '  frowning  prodigiously,  '  there 
was  a  pug  puppy  I  saw  the  other  day,  dear 
me — when  was  it? — a  regular  little  beauty, 
and  they  said  it  was  for  sale.  Oh,  I  know, 

i2 
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Jim  Barrett  had  it.  I  will  go  and  have  a  look 
at  it,  and  if  it  promises  well,  we  will  get  it  for 
Dossie.  A  puppy  will  do  more  for  her  than 
all  the  consoling  words  in  the  world,  eh ! ' 
looking  at  Jack  in  surprise,  '  why  are  you 
breaking  my  wrist  with  that  fist  of  yours  ? '  but 
Jack  made  no  answer,  his  handshake  was 
eloquent  enough  if  only  Launcelot  had  chosen 
to  understand  it. 

*  She  shall  have  the  puppy,  poor  little 
mite ! '  he  muttered,  and  he  made  it  his  first 
business  on  the  following  day,  before  he  met 
Jack  at  the  outfitter's,  to  go  down  to  Jim 
Barrett  and  inspect  the  pug  baby. 

There  was  plenty  of  occupation  for 
Launcelot  the  next  day,  he  and  Jack  were  on 
their  feet  from  morning  to  night.  He  had  to 
leave  him  to  finish  by  himself  at  last,  as  he 
had  to  meet  his  brother  Geoffrey  at  the  club — 
they  had  arranged  to  dine  together  before 
Geoffrey  went  off  to  the  station. 

Launcelot  was  somewhat  late,  and  found 
Geoffrey  walking  up  and  down  the  room 
chafing  at  the  delay. 

'  This  is  too  bad,  Launce,'  he  said  impa- 
tiently as  Launcelot  hurried  up  with  an  apo- 
logy ;  '  I  shall  have  scarcely  time  to  eat  my 
dinner  before  the  train  starts.' 

'  You  are  always  eating    dinners,  Geoff,' 
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returned  Launcelot  gravely,  with  an  allusion 
to  the  duties  of  an  embryo  barrister.  '  My 
dear  boy,  there  is  plenty  of  time,  and  it  could 
not  be  helped,  I  had  such  an  awful  lot  of 
business  to  do.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  you  are  always  so  busy,'  returned 
the  other  in  a  quizzical  voice ;  and  then  they 
took  their  places  at  the  table,  and  Launcelot 
inspected  the  wine-carte  with  a  gravity  worthy 
of  a  better  cause. 

The  brothers  were  not  much  alike.  Geof- 
frey was  a  fair,  gentlemanly-looking  young 
fellow,  with  rather  a  plain,  clever  face,  but 
it  lacked  the  animation  and  brightness  that 
made  Launcelot's  so  attractive  even  to  stran- 
gers. 

He  was  quieter  and  more  reserved,  and 
there  was  a  curl  of  the  lip  that  could  be  satiri- 
cal. In  the  family  circle  Geoffrey  was  re- 
garded as  a  genius.  He  read  a  great  deal, 
and  was  rather  fond  of  airing  his  opinions. 
He  had  already  written  some  clever  articles 
for  the  'Imperial  Review,'  though  no  one  knew 
of  this  fact  but  Launcelot  and  Mr.  Thorpe. 
Launcelot  was  immensely  proud  of  him,  and 
always  took  a  snub  from  Geoffrey  in  good 
part.  '  Young  cocks  crow  loudly,'  he  would 
say  ;  '  Geoff  will  be  more  humble  and  think 
less  of  himself  by-and-by.  These  clever  boys 
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have  not  learnt  to  control  their  own  forces  ; 
he  is  practising  on  us  beforehand — getting  his 
hand  in  for  cross-examination.'  And  he  never 
would  own  that  his  younger  brother  was  want- 
ing in  respect  to  him.  Perhaps  after  all  he 
was  judicious  in  his  treatment,  for  though 
Geoffrey  and  Bernard  teased  him  and  laughed 
at  him  unmercifully  they  secretly  adored  him, 
and  he  had  more  influence  over  them  than  he 
knew.  Launcelot  was  too  busy  and  sweet- 
natured  to  assert  authority,  unless  it  were 
really  necessary  to  do  so  ;  but  now  and  then 
he  had  spoken  seriously  and  with  much  dis- 
pleasure to  one  or  the  other  of  the  boys,  as  he 
called  them,  though  Geoffrey  was  four-and- 
twenty ;  and  then  he  had  never  spoken  in 
vain. 

On  the  present  occasion  Geoffrey's  sarcasm 
had  been  brief,  and  they  had  dined  amicably 
together ;  but  when  Launcelot  accompanied 
his  brother  to  the  station  he  spoke  a  parting 
word  or  two. 

'  Geoff,  you  will  tell  the  mother  I  want  her 
back  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  tired  of  my 
bachelor  existence.' 

1  All  right !     Any  message  to  the  girls  ? ' 

4  Yes  ;  love  to  Pauline,  and  tell  Bee  not  to 
be  up  to  her  nonsense ;  no  more  dawdling  in 
the  Kiviera — sharp's  the  word  ! ' 
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1  Ah,  sharp's  the  word  ;  I'll  be  sure  to  tell 
Bee  that.' 

*  And  whisper  to  that  monkey,  Sybil,  that 
I  have  got  a  great  big  doll  being  dressed  for 

O  G  O  O 

her — nearly  as  big  as  herself,  and  she  and 
Miss  Eossiter  will  have  to  look  after  it.  Oh, 
by  the  bye,  kind  regards  to  Miss  Kossiter.' 

« All  right.' 

4  And,  Geoff,  don't  tell  the  mother  about 
the  chicken-pox  and  measles  breaking  out  at 
Uppingham.  Freckles  has  not  had  either,  and 
he  is  coming  home  in  ten  days.' 

4  Oh,  of  course  ;  I  never  meant  to  mention 
anything  of  the  kind.  We  are  moving,  Launce 
— take  care  ! ' 

'  Good-bye,  old  fellow !  Bring  them  all  back 
as  soon  as  possible.' 

And  Geoffrey  nodded  and  took  out  his 
travelling  cap.  '  What  a  fellow  he  is ! '  he 
said  to  himself ;  '  he  forgets  nothing.  Won't 
Sybil  turn  up  her  nose  though  when  I  tell  her 
about  the  doll ! ' 

Early  in  the  following  week  Launcelot  had 
to  call  on  a  friend  at  Mortlake,  and  as  it  was 
still  light  when  he  had  ended  his  visit,  he 
thought  he  would  walk  over  and  see  how 
matters  were  progressing  at  Wenvoe  Eoad. 
He  had  expected  to  find  Jack  at  home — he 
rather  wanted  to  have  a  talk  with  him  ;  but 
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he  found  Dossie  alone.  He  had  not  seen  her 
for  nearly  a  week,  not  since  that  night  when 
she  would  not  look  at  him — and  he  saw  a  great 
change  in  her. 

She  was  sitting  on  the  rug  in  front  of  the 
lire,  evidently  doing  nothing,  though  she  had 
an  old  coat  of  Jack's  lying  across  her  lap,  with 
a  button  half  sewn  on,  and  the  needle  stuck 
in  the  cloth.  She  had  dwindled  in  those  few 
days,  Launcelot  thought,  and  a  sudden  sense 
of  terror  and  responsibility  came  over  him. 
Her  eyes  were  heavy,  as  though  she  had  cried 
a  good  deal,  and  she  looked  ill  and  miserable. 
She  got  up  and  greeted  Launcelot  without  a 
smile,  with  an  old-fashioned  womanly  dignity 
that  would  have  amused  him  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, but  now  he  only  looked  gravely 
into  her  sad  little  face. 

'Dossie,'  he  said,  detaining  her  for  a 
moment,  '  you  are  not  a  bit  glad  to  see  me. 
How  very,  very  angry  you  must  be  with  me, 
to  keep  it  up  a  whole  week  ! ' 

She  coloured,  and  snatched  her  hand  away, 
but  more  with  nervousness  than  temper. 

'  You  must  not  say  that,  Mr.  Lance,'  her 
abbreviation  of  his  name.  '  I  am  not  angry 
with  you  now.  Father  said  I  was  not  to  be.' 

'  My  dear  little  girl,'  in  rather  a  hurt  voice, 
'  I  think  your  father  is  far  kinder  to  me  than 
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you  are.  You  have  really  no  cause  to  be 
angry  with  me  ; '  but  though  he  put  his  arm 
round  her  thin  little  shoulders  and  tried  to 
draw  her  closer  to  him  as  he  spoke,  she  resisted, 
and  averted  her  face. 

4  You  must  not  do  that,'  Mr.  Lance,  for  I 
have  been  very  naughty,  even  father  says  I 
have  been  naughty.  Oh,  you  don't  know,' 
as  he  gave  a  short  laugh  of  incredulity.  '  I 
told  him  over  and  over  again  that  I  hated  you 
for  taking  him  away,  and  I  really  meant  it.' 

Launcelot  heard  this  stoically,  but  he  felt 
a  slight  pang  at  the  child's  words  ;  it  was  dis- 
agreeable to  be  hated  even  by  this  scrap  of 
humanity. 

'  Am  I  taking  your  father  away,  Dossie  ?  is 
it  my  fault  that  he  is  poor  and  cannot  sell  his 
pictures  ? ' 

'  We  have  always  been  poor,'  she  replied, 
trying  to  disengage  herself  from  the  hands 
that  held  her  so  firmly  and  kindly,  but  she 
was  too  gentle  to  do  more  than  move  uneasily  in 
his  grasp,  but  Launcelot  would  not  set  her  free. 
'  We  were  always  poor,  oh,  ever  since  I  was  a 
baby,  and  father  did  not  mind  it,  but  now  you 
have  asked  him  to  go  away  with  that  horrid 
red-haired  man,  and  he  is  going  ! '  with  a  sob. 

'  My  child,'  returned  Launcelot,  in  a  voice 
that  soothed  her  in  spite  of  her  grief,  '  you 
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are  too  young  and  too  ignorant  to  under- 
stand why  tliis  advice  that  seems  so  cruel  to 
you  is  really  the  kindest  and  wisest  advice  in  the 
world ;  if  you  loved  your  father  half  as  well 
as  he  loves  you,  you  would  not  hate  me  for 
helping  him  to  go.' 

'Oh,  I  do  not  hate  you  now,'  rather 
shocked  at  this  plain  speaking — it  somehow 
sounded  worse  from  Launcelot's  lips,  '  only  I 
cannot  quite  forgive  you.  Poor  father  does  not 
want  to  go,  he  is  miserable,  and  I — oh,  what 
shall  I  do,  what  shall  I  do  ! '  and  forgetting  all 
her  animosity  Dossie  buried  her  face  on  his 
shoulder,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 
Launcelot  drew  the  unhappy  little  creature 
closer  in  his  arms,  and  showed  his  wisdom 
and  tact  by  letting  her  cry  her  heart  out  un- 
disturbed by  any  reproof,  but  when  she  was 
calmer  and  able  to  listen  he  set  himself  to  com- 
fort her  in  good  earnest.  First  he  made  her 
understand  that  in  some  strange  inscrutable 
way  it  was  for  her  father's  good  that  he 
should  go  away,  that  it  made  him  very  un- 
happy to  be  so  poor,  that  they  would  not  have 
bread  to  eat  if  he  stayed  in  England. 

'  Yes,  but  you  are  rich,  father  says  so. 
You  would  not  let  us  starve,'  observed  Dossie, 
with  a  child's  faith  that  a  friend  should  be  also 
a  bread  giver. 
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'Child,  child,  you  do  not  understand, 
bread  eaten  at  another  man's  expense  would 
choke  most  of  us.  You  must  take  my  word 
for  it,  Dossie,  until  you  are  older,  that  father 
will  be  all  the  happier  for  going  away.' 
'  Without  me  !  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Lance.' 
'  But  I  say  j^es.  Now,  Dossie,  do  be  quiet, 
like  a  good  girl,  and  listen  to  me.'  And  then 
he  drew  such  an  artful  and  glowing  description 
of  Jack's  life  in  that  unknown  country,  of  how 
he  would  work  to  get  money  for  Dossie,  and 
how  Dossie  must  grow  big  and  strong  and 
learn  a  great  many  things,  that  she  might  be 
able  to  preside  over  the  beautiful  little  house 
he  had  got  ready  for  her,  '  not  a  house  like 
this,'  looking  round  the  shabby  room  with 
well-counterfeited  disdain,  '  but  a  dear  little 
cottage  with  new  carpets  and  curtains,  and  lots 
of  pretty  furniture,  and  roses  growing  in  the 
garden,  and  an  arbour  where  father  can 
smoke  his  pipe  in  the  evening.  And  there 
must  be  some  ivory  chessmen  that  I  may  come 
over  and  play  chess  sometimes,  and  we  will 
get  Madella — that  is  the  dear,  dear  mother 
who  will  take  care  of  you  while  father  is 
away — we  must  ask  her,  I  say,  to  choose  the 
prettiest  tea  set  for  you  to  make  our  tea  in, 
and  the  teapot  must  be  real  silver  and  not 
Britannia  metal.' 
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1  Oh,  yes,'  exclaimed  Dossie,  charmed  into 
a  moment's  forgetfulness  of  her  woe,  and  fixing 
her  big  eyes  on  him  in  rapt  attention  ;  and  it 
was  then  that  the  idea  came  into  Launcelot's 
head  that  he  would  make  a  hasty  sketch  of 
the  child  and  give  it  to  Jack,  but  when 
he  propounded  this  scheme  to  Dossie  she 
began  to  cry  again  so  bitterly  that  he  was 
puzzled. 

'  Oh,  it  is  only  because  I  said  I  hated  you, 
and  you  are  really  such  a  nice  kind  man,' 
sobbed  Dossie,  with  a  penitent  hug,  '  do  please 
forgive  me,  Mr.  Lance.' 

4  Of  course  I  forgive  you,  my  dear  little 
girl.  Well,  we  are  friends  now.  I  never 
could  see  why  people  need  be  cross  because 
they  are  unhappy ;  it  makes  -things  so  much 
harder,'  finished  Launcelot  philosophically. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  certainly 
lived  up  to  his  philosophy,  for  he  was  rarely 
cross,  except  on  principle,  and  in  the  most 
reasonable  way.  '  Very  well,  Dossie,  I  will 
bring  my  palette  and  paints  to-morrow,  and 
you  must  brush  your  hair  very  nicely,  and  tell 
Nancy  to  get  out  the  tangle ;  it  is  such  pretty 
hair  if  you  would  only  comb  it  and  keep  it 
tidy,'  a  piece  of  advice  that  made  Dossie  open 
her  eyes ;  her  father  never  told  her  to  brush 
her  hair. 
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This  reconciliation  was  very  satisfactory  to 
Launcelot ;  it  would  have  pained  him  to  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  cruel  fate  in  the  child's 
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eyes,  an  embodied  fetish  or  Juggernaut  of 
circumstance  that  was  to  stamp  and  crush 
out  her  happiness.  The  situation  would  not 
have  suited  him  at  all.  He  was  very  much 
interested  in  Dossie.  She  was  by  no  means  a 
pretty  child,  but  she  had  expression  and 
quaintness,  and  she  had  sweet  little  ways  with 
her  that  appealed  to  his  soft  side  ;  the  thought 
of  this  small  waif  that  would  so  soon  be  father- 
less touched  him  with  a  sort  of  pathos.  She 
would  be  cast  on  him  for  protection,  and  he 
was  beginning  to  realise  that  his  impulsive 
generosity  was  adding  a  new  responsibility  to 
a  life  that  was  certainly  not  without  its 
burthens. 

But  Launcelot's  nature  was  expansive,  it 
was  always  seeking  new  objects  of  interest ; 
his  impulses  were  for  ever  crowding  each 
other  out ;  he  liked  playing  the  part  of  a 
minor  Providence  in  other  people's  lives,  and 
his  sympathies  seldom  lay  long  dormant.  If 
he  had  li ved  in  mediaeval  times  he  would  have 
been  a  zealous  knight-errant;  the  rescue  of 
distressed  damozels,  of  oppressed  childhood  or 
old  age,  would  have  been  work  jusfc  suited  to 
his  peculiar  temperament ;  but  as  his  honest 
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kindly  heart  beat  beneath  the  broadcloth 
and  fine  linen  of  the  nineteenth  century,  lie 
had  to  find  other  scope  for  his  philanthropy. 

Launcelot  brought  down  his  colour-box 
and  soon  produced  two  very  pleasing  sketches 
of  Dossie,  one  of  which  he  put  away  care- 
fully in  his  portfolio.  Jack  almost  broke 
down  when  he  saw  the  little  picture  ;  it  was  a 
mere  sketch,  but  it  was  wonderfully  true  to 
the  life ;  the  wide  childish  eyes  looked 
troubled  and  inquiring,  they  always  had  this 
look  now  ;  the  lips  had  a  sad  curve,  the  little 
pale  face  was  grave  and  unsmiling.  '  Oh, 
Dossie,  why  did  you  not  smile?'  exclaimed 
Jack  reproachfully ;  '  is  that  the  way  you 
mean  to  look  at  your  poor  father  when  he 
has  nothing  but  this  picture  to  console  him  ? 
— but — but  it  is  beautiful,  it  is  my  Dossie  to 
the  life ! '  and  the  big  tears  stood  in  Jack's 
eyes  as  he  pored  over  his  treasure. 

Dossie  had  been  perfectly  silent  when  the 
photograph  in  its  handsome  velvet  frame  had 
been  placed  before  her,  but  her  lips  had 
turned  white.  For  a  moment  she  positively 
could  not  speak.  '  Is  it  for  me  ;  is  it  my  very 
own  ? '  she  faltered  by-and-by. 

'  Yes,  my  pet ;  and  it  is  Launcelot's  pre- 
sent to  you.  You  must  thank  him,  not  me, 
Dossie.' 
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But  to  their  surprise  Dossie  shrank  a  little 
farther  away. 

'.  I  can't  thank  Mr.  Lance,  father,  he  is  too 
kind.  I  want  to  do  something  for  him  my 
own  self.'  And  now  the  tears  ran  down  her 
face. 

'  And  so  you  shall ;  you  shall  do  lots  of 
things  for  me,  Dossie,'  returned  Launcelot, 
cheerfully.  He  saw  the  childish  heart  was 
quite  oppressed  by  its  load  of  gratitude ; 
other  children  would  have  been  loud  in  their 
expression  of  ecstasy,  but  the  delicacy  con- 
veyed in  those  few  words  touched  him  far 
more.  '  I  want  to  do  something  for  him  my 
own  self,'  rang  in  his  ears  the  whole  day 
afterwards. 

Dossie  was  a  little  puzzled  by  the  next 
gift — the  pug  puppy  which  arrived  in  Launce- 
lot's  pocket  about  three  days  before  Jack  was 
to  sail;  in  fact  for  the  first  few  hours  her 
feelings  on  the  subject  were  sadly  mingled, 
and  her  pleasure  in  the  new  possession  was 
certainly  not  without  alloy. 

It  was  a  dear  delightful  puppy,  and  the  sight 
of  its  black  wrinkled  nose  was  enough  to  dis- 
tract any  child.  It  was  the  loveliest,  dearest, 
sweetest  puppy  she  had  ever  seen ;  but  how 
was  she  to  do  her  duty  by  it  when  she  had  all 
those  buttons  to  sew  on  and  all  those  things  to 
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pack?  for  Jack  contrived  small  artful  jobs  to 
keep  her  busy  most  of  the  day.  But  now 
how  was  she  to  work  with  the  puppy  rolling 
on  her  lap,  and  every  now  and  then  whining 
and  trying  to  lick  her  face  ;  when  the  black 
muzzle  and  scratchy  paws  seemed  every- 
where ;  when  the  sooty  kitten  gave  him  fur- 
tive dabs  every  time  he  passed  her,  and  then 
sat  up  on  end  and  spat  at  him  ?  There  was 
so  much  valuable  time  lost  in  making  peace 
between  them,  so  much  coaxing  and  petting 
before  the  puppy  would  consent  to  curl  him- 
self up  and  be  quiet ;  but  as  she  busied  her- 
self in  making  a  comfortable  bed  on  the  sofa, 
Jack  and  Launcelot  exchanged  meaning  glances 
full  of  satisfaction. 

Launcelot  had  looked  rather  grave  when 
he  arrived,  and  after  the  presentation  of  the 
infant  pug  he  had  had  a  long  conversation 
with  Jack  in  the  window. 

'  I  told  you  so,'  returned  Jack,  when  he 
had  heard  all  Launcelot  had  to  say  ;  '  I  knew 
they  would  not  be  home  in  time.' 

'  It  is  no  one's  fault ;  they  are  on  their 
way,'  was  the  eager  reply.  '  It  is  only  Bee's 
sprained  ankle  that  is  detaining  them.  Silly 
girl,  why  need  she  have  stepped  on  that  piece 
of  orange-peel  ?  It  is  those  confounded  high- 
heeled  boots  of  hers.  Bee  is  so  vain.  Jack, 
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I  am  awfully  sorry  about  it,  I  am  indeed ;  but 
it  is  no  one's  fault.' 

'No,  it  is  only  my  cursed  ill-luck,'  was 
the  answer  ;  '  things  never  will  turn  up  as 
I  want  them.  I  should  like  to  have  seen 
Delia  and  asked  her  to  be  kind  to  Dossie. 
No  offence  to  you,  Launcelot,  but  I  should 
have  gone  away  happier  if  I  could  have  seen 
them  together.' 

'  Of  course  I  know  what  you  mean,  and  it 
is  a  horrible  nuisance  ;  but,  Jack,  you  may 
trust  me.  I  can  answer  for  Madella  as  I  can 
for  myself;  that  woman  has  never  disappointed 
me.  Look  here,  I  have  been  down  to  see  the 
Thorpes,  and  we  have  made  all  arrangements. 
Directly  you  start,  I  shall  take  Dossie  over  to 
Eiversleigh  and  leave  her  with  Miss  Eachel, 
and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  the  last 
news  of  her.  You  can  go  on  board  and  wait 
for  me  ;  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  me  to 
do  the  thing  nicely.' 

1  Thanks  ;  what  a  brick  you  are,  Launce- 
lot!' 

4  Then  we  will  settle  it  so.  Miss  Eachel  is 
fond  of  children,  and  she  will  be  very  good 
to  Dossie  I  know.  I  think  we  may  expect 
Madella  in  about  ten  days'  time.'  And  then 
they  had  turned  from  the  window  and  watched 
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Dossie  as  she  put  her  troublesome  charge  to 
bed. 

4  It  will  do,  the  little  animal  will  give  her 
plenty  of  work,'  observed  Launcelot  in  a  low 
voice,  and  then  he  had  summoned  Dossie  to  a 
solemn  conclave  for  bestowing  a  name  on  the 
puppy. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

'  OH,   MY   LITTLE   CHILD,   MY   LITTLE   CHILD !  ' 

*  Oh,  the  little  birds  sang  east,  and  the  little  birds  sang  west ; 

Toll  softly ! 

And  I  smiled  to  think  God's  greatness  flowed  round  our  in- 
completeness. 

Round  our  restlessness  His  rest.' 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

LAUNCELOT  sacrificed  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
to  Jack's  service.  He  paid  frequent  visits  to 
Wenvoe  Eoad,  and  his  tact  and  shrewd 
common  sense  smoothed  many  a  difficulty, 
and  made  those  last  few  days  less  unbearable 
to  both  father  and  child.  A  little  judicious 
sympathy,  a  few  words  of  encouragement,  did 
much  to  put  heart  in  Jack.  The  idea  of 
making  a  fresh  beginning,  of  breaking  off  old 
habits,  of  atoning  for  past  mistakes,  was 
nerving  him  for  the  parting.  Launcelot's 
generosity  made  him  feel  himself  a  debtor. 
'  Whatever  happens,  I  must  not  disappoint 
him,'  was  his  one  thought. 

Launcelot   was    not   the    man    for    half- 
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measures.  Geoffrey  always  said  of  him  that 
he  rode  a  hobby  to  death,  and  though  this 
was  an  exaggeration  it  was  nevertheless  true 
that  Launcelot  threw  himself  into  any  new 
pursuit  or  fresh  interest  with  a  zest  and  self- 
absorptioii  that  rendered  himself  oblivious  of 
everything  else  for  the  time.  He  liked  to  go 
straight  at  a  thing  and  carry  it  through.  It 
was  this  that  made  him  such  a  valuable  ally. 
People  who  needed  help,  and  whose  cause  he 
had  espoused,  never  felt  that  his  interest 
flagged  or  his  sympathy  failed  them  until  he 
had  got  their  heads  above  water.  '  Now  you 
feel  the  ground  firm  under  your  feet,  and  you 
must  shift  for  yourself ; '  and  if  he  did  not 
exactly  say  these  words  he  certainly  acted  up 
to  the  spirit  of  them. 

One  of  his  numerous  proteges  whom  he 
had  thus  helped  to  find  his  foothold  once 
said  to  him,  reproachfully,  '  You  take  far  less 
interest  in  me,  Chudleigh,  now  that  I  am  a 
decent  fellow,  and  when  other  people  are  just 
beginning  to  remember  my  existence,  than 
when  I  was  an  unlucky  beggar  going  down- 
hill as  fast  as  I  could.' 

'  You  are  wrong,'  returned  Launcelot,  with 
a  friendly  smile  ;  'I  shall  always  take  interest 
in  you,  only  you  need  me  less,  and  there  are 
others  who  need  me  more.' 
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When  the  last  day  came  Launcelot  care- 
fully kept  aloof  from  Wenvoe  Eoad.  '  Dossie 
must  have  you  all  to  herself  to-morrow  ;  I 
shall  not  come  near  you,'  he  had  said  to  Jack 
the  preceding  night,  and  the  other  had  quietly 
acquiesced  in  this.  Jack  thought  that  long, 
dreary  day  would  never  pass,  and  yet  he 
treasured  every  minute  as  though  he  were  a 
miser  counting  out  his  gold. 

It  was  one  of  those  hopelessly  -wet  days, 
when  from  morning  to  night  the  grey  over- 
charged clouds  showed  no  doubt  of  their 
meaning ;  when  the  silent,  continuous  rain 
fell  without  pause  or  intermission.  Jack  re- 
garded the  prospect  ruefully,  and  his  heart 
felt  like  lead  in  his  breast.  He  had  meant  to 
take  Dossie  for  a  last  walk.  He  thought  he 
could  have  got  through  the  hours  better  in 
the  open  air,  but  he  found  himself  kept  an 
enforced  prisoner.  '  We  must  make  the  best 
of  it,'  he  muttered,  as  he  turned  from  the 
window ;  and  then  he  called  Dossie  to  help 
him  with  his  packing,  and  they  were  both 
exceedingly  busy  for  the  rest  of  the  morning. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  Dossie  was  much 
help,  but  he  liked  to  see  her  little  fingers 
smoothing  out  his  ties,  or  laboriously  carrying 
the  heaviest  articles  she  could  find.  When 
there  was  nothing  else  she  could  do  she  stood 
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beside  him — with  Beppo,  the  pug  puppy,  in 
her  arms — watching  him  as  he  rammed  down 
his  coats  and  shirts.  '  What  lots  of  things  ! 
How  clever  you  are,  father,  to  get  them  all 
in ! '  sighed  Dossie,  when  the  last  portmanteau 
was  packed. 

Jack  hardly  knew  how  they  got  through 
the  afternoon  ;  he  smoked  a  pipe  or  two,  and 
watched  Beppo  and  the  kitten  at  their  play, 
and  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room  with 
Dossie  hanging  to  his  arm,  and  told  her  a 
great  deal  about  the  life  he  should  lead,  and 
about  the  plants  and  the  trees,  or  any  little 
fact  he  had  gleaned  about  the  country,  and 
Dossie  listened  as  though  it  were  a  new  gospel 
and  everything  depended  on  her  not  losing  a 
word  ;  and  at  tea-time  he  pretended  to  be 
very  cheerful,  and  to  enjoy  the  hot  buttered 
toast  that  Dossie  had  prepared,  and  he  would 
eat  it  although  he  felt  as  if  every  mouthful 
would  choke  him.  Dossie  wielding  the  heavy 
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Britannia  metal  teapot  with  both  hands  as 
usual,  and  absorbed  in  her  labours  of  love, 
hardly  saw  the  long  wistful  glances  that 
rested  on  her  face,  but  though  she  fed  the 
puppy  she  scarcely  tasted  food  herself. 

'  I  am  not  hungry,  father.  I  think  it 
makes  me  feel  sick  even  to  look  at  things,' 
she  said,  when  he  pressed  her  to  eat,  and  then 
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the  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  he  did  not 
venture  to  say  more.  But  when  tea  was  over 
there  was  no  more  pretence  at  cheerfulness  or 
any  more  talk  about  that  strange  far-off 
country,  but  as  Jack  lifted  the  child  on  his 
knee  and  felt  the  tight  clasp  of  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  a  sort  of  puzzled  sadness  came 
over  his  face,  for  the  time  was  growing  very 
short  now,  and  there  were  words  that  he 
ought  to  say  to  Dossie  that  were  very  difficult 
to  be  spoken.  He  had  an  idea  that  he  ought 
to  give  her  sound  fatherly  advice,  and  to 
speak  words  of  wisdom  that  she  might  treasure 
up  when  he  had  gone ;  he  must  do  what 
other  fathers  would  have  done  in  his  case  ; 
if  only  he  could  think  what  to  say. 

'  Dossie  dear,'  he  began  at  last,  when  the 
sijence  had  lasted  a  long  time,  '  I  think  you 
and  I  ought  to  have  a  little  talk  together.' 

'  Yes,  father,'  but  Dossie  did  not  move  ; 
she  had  got  one  hand  entangled  in  the  long 
beard,  and  now  she  tightened  her  hold  a  little. 

4 1  want  you  to  promise  me  something, 
pet,'  but  to  his  consternation  Dossie  inter- 
rupted him  in  a  most  pitiful  voice. 

'  Ah,  no,  father — please — please — do  not 
make  me  promise — anything  but  that,  father 
dear.' 

4  But,  my  darling ' 
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'  Oh  father,  please  don't,'  still  more 
plaintively ;  '  it  is  hard  enough  without  that, 
and  it  will  only  make  it  so  much  worse. 
Don't  make  me  think  I  am  naughty  every 
time  I  fret ;  you  want  me  to  promise  not  to 
fret  when  you  are  gone,  but  ah,  how  dreadful 
that  would  be,  for  if  I  cry,  and  I  must  cry,  I 
shall  think  now  I  am  disobeying  father  and 
breaking  my  promise,  and  that  will  make  it 
so  much  worse.' 

'  Well,  well,'  kissing  the  little  pleading 
face,  i  I  will  not  ask  you  to  promise ;  but, 
Dossie,  I  must  say  something.  If  you  want  to 
please  me,  if  you  want  to  make  me  less 
miserable,  you  will  write  and  tell  me  that  you 
are  happy.' 

*  I  must  not  say  it  if  it  is  not  true,  father, 
must  I  ? ' 

'  No,  no ;  for  heaven's  sake  be  your 
mother's  child,  and  always  speak  the  truth, 
— the  truth,  Dossie,  before  everything ;  but 
you  can  make  it  true,  my  darling ;  you  can 
say  to  yourself,  I  will  be  happy  for  father's 
sake,  because  he  never  likes  me  to  be  sad,  and 
then  the  happiness  will  come.' 

'  Will  come,'  echoed  Dossie,  in  mild  parrot 
fashion,  but  her  face  belied  her  words  ;  a 
child's  present  misery  never  grasps  the  idea 
of  future  alleviation  ;  now  is  for  ever,  time  is 
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eternity,  there  are  no  possible  horizons  to  a 
child's  grief,  the  prospect  presents  a  blank. 

'  And  you  will  be  a  good  child,'  went  on 
Jack,  pausing  over  his  words  as  his  difficulty 
about  the  good  advice  grew  greater.  Dossie 
could  not  help  him  here.  She  could  hardly 
read  his  thoughts  at  this  crisis  ;  and  yet  Jack 
was  longing  ardently  to  do  his  duty  to  his 
motherless  child. 

'  I  will  try,  father,'  in  the  same  automatic 
voice. 

'  And — and  you  will  always  say  your 
prayers  and  read  your  Bible — your  dear 
mother's  Bible  that  I  gave  you,  Dossie.  I  am 
afraid  ' — in  a  conscience-stricken  voice—'  that 
I  ought  to  have  read  to  you  more,  but  I  never 
had  time.' 

'  Oh,  but  you  did  read  to  me,'  returned 
Dossie,  rousing  at  this.  '  Don't  you  remember, 
father,  when  I  had  the  measles  you  read 
Joseph  and  his  brethren  and  Daniel  in  the 
lions'  den — oh,  and  about  Goliath  too.  I 
remember  we  were  in  the  little  cottage  at 
Slough,  and  there  were  no  books,  and  you 
were  afraid  I  was  dull ;  oh,  I  did  enjoy  it  so  ; 
you  read  beautifully,  and  I  know  I  cried  over 
that  poor  Joseph  ;  oh,  I  know  the  Bible  well,' 
finished  Dossie  contentedly ;  '  I  always  listen 
at  church,  and  one  hears  a  lot  that  way.' 
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'Yes,  but  you  do  not  know  your  Cate- 
chism ;  Delia  will  be  shocked  at  that,'  replied 
Jack  with  a  sigh.  He  was  afraid  he  was  very 
much  to  blame  ;  he  had  never  taught  Dossie 
that  she  had  to  renounce  the  world,  the  flesh 
and  the  devil,  or  to  keep  her  hands  from 
picking  and  stealing.  He  had  expected  her 
to  grow  up  good  without  example  or  precept;, 
now  and  then  he  had  bidden  her  never  to 
forget  her  prayers,  and  he  had  been  careful 
to  take  her  to  church  every  Sunday,  though 
his  inclinations  would  have  kept  him  away ; 
but  when  she  had  questioned  him  about  what 
the  preacher  meant,  he  had  been  obliged  to 
confess  that  he  never  listened  to  sermons. 

'  I  wonder  why  people  preach  them  then,' 
returned  Dossie  in  perfectly  good  faith  ;  '  per- 
haps they  want  to  do  themselves  good,  only  it 
is  a  pity  they  talk  so  loud  and  tire  themselves 
if  no  one  listens.' 

*  I  am  afraid  Delia  will  be  shocked  at  your 
ignorance,'  went  on  Jack ;  '  your  aunt  Delia 
believes  in  the  Catechism  and  that  sort  of 
thing  ;  she  is  an  awfully  good  woman.  Dossie, 
I  want  you  to  be  a  good  child  to  her  and  try 
and  love  her.  She  was  very  kind  to  me,  and 
I  gave  her  a  lot  of  trouble.  Look  here  ' — and 
Jack's  tone  became  impressive — '  I  want  you 
to  say  something  for  me.  You  must  not  for- 
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get,  Dossie.  You  must  say  to  her :  "  Aunt 
Delia,  I  am  Jack's  little  girl,  and  he  wants 
you  to  love  me.  You  were  very  good  to  him 
when  he  was  a  little  boy,  and  he  knows  you 
will  be  good  to  me,  and — and  he  sends  his 
love."  Now  repeat  this  after  me.'  Dossie 
repeated  the  words  obediently ;  then  she 
:  said  : 

'  I  will  not  forget,  father  ;  I  will  say  them 
every  word,  and  if  I  am  very  much  frightened 
I  will  shut  my  eyes.  Is  Aunt  Delia  a  very 
nice  lady  ?  Why  have  we  not  seen  her  ?  ' 

'  Because — because  it  is  my  fault.  She 
was  good  to  me,  and  I  treated  her  badly,  and 
so  she  never  knew  Pen  ; '  and  as  Dossie  opened 
her  eyes  rather  widely  at  this  confession,  he 
went  on  hurriedly  : 

'  Never  mind  how  it  all  happened,  darling. 
I  am  sure,  quite  sure,  you  will  soon  love  your 
Aunt  Delia;  she  is  a  sweet  woman,  and  Launce- 
lot  is  devoted  to  her.  Launcelot  will  be  your 
friend  too.' 

'  Yes,  father,  and  I  like  him  very  much ;  he 
is  so  trustable  ' — one  of  Dossie's  favourite 
expressions. 

Jack  smiled. 

'  So  he  is,  my  pet,  so  he  is.  Trustable, 
that  just  expresses  it.  Why,  I  am  a  lucky 
fellow  after  all,  Dossie.  I  shall  say  to  myself 
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very  often,  "Here  I  am  working  hard  to  make 
a  home  for  my  little  girl " ' 

'  That  is  the  house  that  Jack  built,  father,' 
interrupted  Dossie  quaintly. 

'  Yes,  and  the  bricks  shall  be  hard  shining 
sovereigns,  all  saved  for  Dossie  to  spend,  and 
when  I  look  at  them  I  shall  say,  "  There  is  my 
little  girl  in  England  growing  up  to  be  a  wise, 
sweet  woman,  getting  all  ready  for  her  old 
father  when  he  comes  home  a  rich  man." 

4  Shall  you  soon  get  rich,  father  ?  ' 

'  Why,  of  course,'  trying  to  joke.  '  What 
am  I  going  all  that  way  for  except  to  pick  up 
gold  and  silver  off  that  mighty  Tom  Tiddler's 
ground  ? '  and  then,  checking  himself  with  a 
sigh,  '  but  I  shall  not  stay  to  grow  over-rich  ; 
we  don't  want  much,  do  we,  Dossie  ?  just  a 
little  place  to  hold  our  two  selves  and  a 
garden  where  I  can  smoke  my  pipe  of  an 
evening,  and  where  you  can  grow  all  your 
flowers.' 

'  Lupins,  and  stocks,  and  marigolds  ;  do 
let  us  have  marigolds,  I  am  so  fond  of  them.' 

'  Oh,  of  course  ;  "  golden  bells  and  cockle 
shells,  and  marigolds  all  in  a  row."  I  can 
smell  your  flowers  now.' 

'  Oh,  how  nice ! '  replied  Dossie.  '  I  must 
grow  up  quick,  or  I  shall  not  be  tall  enough 
to  be  3'our  housekeeper ; '  and  for  a  few 
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blissful  moments  her  imagination  bridged 
over  the  years  of  separation  and  anticipated 
the  reunion,  but  the  next  minute  she  shivered 
and  grew  pale. 

'  You  must  not  talk  any  more,  darling,' 
observed  Jack,  anxiously  ;  '  it  is  time  for  you 
to  go  to  bed,  I  think' — counterfeiting  an 
excellent  yawn.  '  I  am  rather  sleepy  myself. 
You  see  we  shall  have  to  get  up  early,  and — ' 
as  Dossie  in  no  way  deluded  by  this  sudden 
fatigue,  only  clung  to  him  with  mute  entreaty, 
'  if  you  will  be  good  and  go  now,  I  will  come 
and  sit  by  you  till  you  go  to  sleep ; '  and 
comforted  by  the  thought  that  her  dark 
hours  would  be  soothed  by  that  beloved 
.presence,  Dossie  as  usual  went  off  obediently. 

Jack  never  knew  how  long  he  sat  in  that 
dark  garret  listening  to  the  rain  beating  on 
the  roof.  Dossie's  two  little  hands  clasped  his 
arm,  her  hot  face  lay  against  his  shoulder. 
She  was  not  crying,  he  was  sure  of  that,  for  he 
could  see  her  eyes  staring  into  the  darkness, 
but  he  dared  not  speak  to  her  lest  the  flood- 
gates should  open,  and  she  was  so  young  and 
weak,  that  he  feared  any  more  agitation  for 
her. 

'  Shut  your  eyes,  darling,'  he  whispered, 
and  she  had  closed  them,  at  once,  but  it  was 
hours  before  he  could  hear  the  measured 
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breathing  that  told  him  the  worn-out  child 
had  fallen  asleep — before  he  dared  to  move  his 
cramped  arm  and  steal  on  tiptoe  from  the 
room. 

There  was  something  heroic  in  the  way 
he  had  combated  his  restlessness,  and  had 
restrained  any  expression  of  weariness.  He 
felt  he  would  rather  die  than  loosen  those 
little  hands  that  held  him  so  fast. 

'  Father  sat  by  me  in  the  dark  nearly  all 
night,'  Dossie  said,  some  months  afterwards, 
when  she  and  Launcelot  were  spending  their 
Sunday  evening  on  the  terrace  at  the  Witchens. 
'  I  held  him  tight ;  I  was  so  afraid  he  might 
leave  me,  but  he  stayed — oh,  ever  so  long.' 

Launcelot  was  leaning  on  the  low  wall, 
looking  out  on  a  placid  scene,  a  heath  bathed  in 
the  mellow  light  of  a  harvest  moon.  The 
little  episode  touched  him ;  the  thought  of  the 
poor  prodigal  sitting  patiently  by  his  child's 
bedside.  '  It  is  like  a  parable,'  he  mused,  '  I 
suppose  the  Almighty  Father  watches  His 
human  children  just  in  that  way.  All  one  has 
to  do  is  to  cling — hold  tight,  as  she  says — but 
when  the  darkness  comes,  one  lets  go.  Yes, 
that  is  the  pity  of  it — one  lets  go.' 

As  Launcelot  drove  up  in  his  hansom  the 
next  morning,  he  felt  he  had  an  unpleasant 
business  before  him.  '  It  seemed  to  me  as 
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though  I  had  to  shepherd  some  bleating  lamb 
whose  mother  had  gone  to  the  butchers,'  he 
observed  afterwards  to  Miss  Thorpe. 

Nothing  ruffled  Launcelot's  equable  nature 
so  much  as  the  idea  of  a  scene.  These 
disturbed  phases  of  human  emotion  were 
always  classed  in  his  mind  with  volcanic 
eruptions,  earthquakes,  cataclysms,  and  other 
violent  agencies  of  nature. 

In  spite  of  his  impulsive  and  sensitive 
temperament  he  had  a  touch  of  the  stoic  about 
him  ;  if  he  suffered,  he  wrapped  his  mantle 
round  him  like  an  old  Eoman,  and  suffered 
silently.  In  Jack's  place  he  would  have 
spared  himself  and  the  child  the  prolonged 
agony  of  parting,  he  would  have  left  her 
sleeping  and  stolen  from  the  house ;  but  Jack's 
soft  nature  was  not  capable  of  such  sublime 
effort  as  this. 

'  Let  me  keep  her  until  the  last  minute,' 
he  pleaded,  '  you  shall  take  her  away  before 
my  luggage  is  put  on  the  cab,  but  you  must 
not  begrudge  me  this  last  hour  ; '  and  of  course 
Launcelot  could  say  no  more. 

But  he  doubted  Jack's  wisdom  when  he 
entered  the  room.  The  child  was  enduring 
agony ;  he  could  see  that.  She  was  dressed  in 
her  little  cloak  and  hood-bonnet  which  always 
transformed  her  into  a  little  Puritan.  She  had 
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been  calm  until  she  heard  the  hansom  drive 
up,  and  then  she  had  flung  herself  into  her 
father's  arms  and  was  holding  him  with  all  her 
childish  force,  and  nothing  would  induce  her  to 
lift  her  head. 

Jack  looked  up  with  a  mute  entreaty  for 
help,  he  saw  his  mistake  now,  and  Launcelot 
was  not  slow  to  respond. 

1  Oh,'  he  said  cheerfully,  '  Dossie  is  bidding 
you  good-bye,  is  she  ?  very  well,  she  must  be 
quick  about  it.  I  see  your  cab  coming  round 
the  corner,  Jack,  and  you  will  have  to  look 
sharp  and  help  the  man  with  all  those  traps  ; 
you  have  only  ten  minutes  to  do  everything.' 

'  Do  you  hear  what  Lance  says,  my  dar- 
ling ?  '  said  Jack  huskily,  but  he  spoke  to  deaf 
ears.  Dossie  was  past  listening  now ;  they 
both  spoke  to  her,  but  in  vain ;  and  then 
Launcelot  made  a  sign  that  he  would  take  her 
out  of  her  father's  arms.  Jack  understood 
him.  c  One  moment — give  me  One  moment,' 
he  said :  and  then,  almost  roughly,  he  drew 
back  the  child's  head  and  covered  the  little 
white  face  with  passionate  kisses.  *  Oh,  my 
little  child,  my  little  child  ! '  Launcelot  heard 
him  groan,  as  very  firmly  but  tenderly  he 
unloosed  Dossie's  grasp,  and  lifted  her  up. 

He  felt  her  struggle  for  a  moment,  almost 
convulsively,  in  his  grasp.  '  Dossie,'  he  said 
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quietly,  *  you  must  not  make  your  father  so 
unhappy,  be  a  good  child,  and  try  to  bear  it ; ' 
and  she  was  quiet  in  a  moment. 

But  it  went  to  his  heart  to  see  how  she 
shrank  from  him  when  he  tried  to  draw  her 
closer  to  him  in  the  cab  ;  no  one  should  com- 
fort her  for  her  father's  loss,  that  is  what  her 
action  said  to  him.  He  had  the  tact  to  leave 
her  alone,  only  now  and  then  he  touched  the 
little  listless  hand,  but  his  pressure  was  not 
returned. 

'  She  is  tasting  the  bitterness  of  death,'  he 
said  to  himself,  and  once  when  the  cab  stopped 
in  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  he  leant  forward 
and  peered  under  the  little  hood  bonnet ;  she 
was  shedding  no  tears,  but  the  sick  white  look 
of  childish  despair  appalled  him. 

'If  she  live  until  she  is  an  old  woman, 
she  will  never  live  through  a  worse  moment,' 
he  thought.  '  Thank  God  we  shall  have  a 
woman  to  help  us  soon,  the  child  must  have 
some  relief  or  she  will  never  weather  this.' 

Launcelot  thought  that  long  drive  would 
never  have  an  end.  '  Are  you  not  very  tired, 
Dossie  ? '  he  said  once,  trying  to  break  the 
silence  between  them,  but  she  only  shook  her 
head. 

But  it  was  a  relief  when  the  cab  turned 
into  the  quiet  secluded  corner  where  the 
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Thorpes  lived ;  it  was  called  Priory  Road,  but 
Mr.  Thorpe  always  spoke  of  it  as  the  Close. 

It  was  a  strangely  quiet  little  corner,  a 
terrace  of  old-fashioned  houses  standing  back 
in  narrow  strips  of  gardens,  and  a  little 
further  on  was  the  large  roomy  vicarage. 

A  low  white  house  adjoined  the  picturesque 
almshouses,  and  pretty  quaint  garden  with  its 
rustic  seats,  and  at  the  other  end  was  the 
beautiful  church,  with  its  grey  old  tower  and 
lime  walk  and  peaceful  churchyard. 

It  was  a  beautiful  spot,  and  one  that 
Launcelot  loved.  Often  had  he  and  Mr. 
Thorpe  strolled  up  and  down  the  churchyard. 
Sometimes  they  would  linger  under  the  limes, 
and  Launcelot  would  look  up  at  the  grey  old 
church,  and  then  feast  his  eyes  on  the  quaint 
lovely  old  almshouses.  '  You  are  right  to  call 
it  the  Close,  Thorpe,'  he  would  say,  '  it  has 
just  the  same  sleepy,  reverent  aspect  that  one 
sees  in  a  cathedral  close  ;  the  wicked  world 
lies  outside  ;  a  sort  of  sabbath  stillness  breathes 
over  the  place.  The  church  is  always  open, 
you  say ;  good — very  good  ;  one  could  learn 
to  pray  here  ;  look  at  the  sunset  behind  those 
trees,  Thorpe,  and  the  gleam  of  that  water. 
The  almshouse  windows  are  shining  like  gold, 
and  the  peaked  roofs  are  so  clearly  defined 
under  that  pink  sky.  What  a  glow !  what 
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colouring !  how  good  of  those  two  old  women 
in  their  black  poke  bonnets  to  add  life  to  the 
scene  !  my  dear  fellow,  I  could  rhapsodise  for 
hours.' 

'  Better  not,  as  Eachel  is  waiting  dinner  for 
us,'  Mr.  Thorpe  would  perhaps  say ;  he  would 
often  silence  Launcelot's  artistic  raptures  with 
some  such  chilling  response,  but  in  reality  his 
heart  clave  to  the  place,  with  a  strength  of 
attachment  that  would  have  surprised  his 
friend. 

clt  is  just  the  place  for  a  tired  man.  I 
should  like  to  die  here,  Rachel,'  he  had  once 
said,  but  Rachel  had  scouted  this  idea  with 
some  energy.  She  was  a  woman  who  talked 
and  thought  more  of  living  than  dying  ;  she 
always  said  the  first  was  every  one's  business, 
and  the  second  belonged  to  no  one.  '  If  we  live 
well,  that  is  all  that  can  be  expected  of  us.' 
She  would  add,  'Dying,  well  that  is  not  in  our 
hands  at  all,  we  must  die  as  God  wills.' 

Miss  Thorpe  was  standing  at  the  open 
door  when  the  cab  drove  up,  she  looked  trim 
and  alert  in  her  neat  black  gown — Miss  Thorpe 
always  wore  black,  and  dressed  in  the  plainest 
fashion — her  hair  was  drawn  slightly  from 
her  face  and  showed  the  wide  benevolent 
forehead. 

Her  eyes  glistened   a  little  as  Latmcelot 
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carried  in  the  weary  child  and  placed  her  in 
Miss  Thorpe's  arms. 

kPoor  little  dear,'  she  said  in  her  quiet 
voice,  and  she  untied  the  hood,  and  looked 
kindly  into  the  woe-begone  little  face.  '  So 
father  has  gone,  poor  father !  but  he  will  soon 
come  back  again ; '  and  somehow  those  few 
simple  words  broke  down  Doesie's  unnatural 
calm. 

'  Oh,  my  father,  my  father  ! '  she  sobbed, 
clinging  to  Miss  Thorpe  of  her  own  accord. 

Miss  Thorpe  looked  at  Launcelot  signifi- 
cantly. 

'  Let  her  cry,  it  will  do  her  good,'  her  eyes 
seemed  to  say ;  then  aloud,  '  Mr.  Chudleigh, 
will  you  ask  the  man  to  bring  in  the  little 
girl's  box — my  maids  are  busy — and  then 
Dossie  and  I  will  go  upstairs  ?  I  know  we 
must  not  keep  you  now,  but  you  will  be  back 
in  time  for  dinner.' 

'  Oh,  yes ;  you  will  probably  see  me  before 
that.  It  is  not  half  past  ten  yet,  there  is  no 
need  to  say  good-bye,'  and  with  a  swift  look  at 
Dossie,  whose  little  frame  was  now  quivering 
with  sobs,  he  entered  the  cab  again  and  was 
driven  rapidly  away. 

'I  always  thought  she  was  a  good  woman, 
but  I  did  not  know  she  had  a  way  like  that 
with  her,'  he  said  to  himself,  thinking  of  Miss 
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Thorpe  ;  '  but  I  suppose  most  women  have 
the  maternal  instinct,  it  is  born  with  them ; 
but,  somehow,  if  I  were  a  child,  and  an  un- 
happy one,  I  could  not  fancy  myself  clinging 
to  Miss  Thorpe,  certainly  not  if  Madella  were 
anywhere  near.  I  believe  I  worship  that 
woman,'  finished  Launcelot  with  an  odd  little 
smile. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

EACHEL  THORPE. 

'  Be  hopeful ;  make  allowances ;  put  yourself  in  other 
people's  places ;  avoid  both  the  stoical  and  epicurean  extremes ; 
be  neither  sinner  nor  pharisee,  and  you  have  secured  the  safest 
and  pleasantest  prong  of  our  three-cornered  dilemma.' 

Three-cornered  Essays. 

IT  was  not  surprising  that  Launcelot  looked 
utterly  fagged  and  weary  when  he  drove  up 
to  the  door  of  No.  8  Priory  Eoad,  that  after- 
noon. 

He  had  passed  two  very  trying  hours  with 
Jack,  on  board,  walking  up  and  down  the 
deck.  Jack  had  utterly  broken  down  at  last, 
the  thought  of  the  long  years  before  he  should 
see  England  and  Dossie  again  deprived  him  of 
all  courage.  '  I  don't  feel  as  though  I  could 
go  through  with  it,'  he  muttered  more  than 
once. 

Launcelot  did  not  despise  Jack  for  this 
faint-heartedness,  he  should  have  felt  the 
same  in  his  place,  he  thought ;  he  did  not 
harass  him  either  with  well-meant  but  mis- 
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taken  cheerfulness,  as  most  people  would  have 
done,  trying  to  distract  him  from  his  misery 
by  judicious  aphorisms  and  truisms,  that 
would  have  been  an  affront  to  his  under- 
standing ;  on  the  contrary  he  walked  beside 
him,  keeping  pace  with  his  restless  strides  and 
scarcely  speaking  at  all,  until  some  fretful 
word  on  Jack's  part  compelled  answer. 

'Poor  dear  fellow,'  he  thought,  when  at 
last  he  had  quitted  the  gangway,  and  Jack, 
with  haggard  face,  leant  over  to  see  the  last 
of  him.  '  I  am  afraid  it  will  go  hard  with 
him  for  a  long  time,'  and  he  ate  his  luncheon 
sadly,  and  took  a  stroll  in  the  park,  but  the 
painful  recollection  was  still  strong  on  him 
when  he  dismissed  his  cab  and  rang  at  the 
bell  of  No.  8  Priory  Road.  Regarded  from 
the  outside  it  was  hardly  a  cheerful-looking 
abode,  the  projecting  wall  of  the  white  house 
closed  it  on  one  side  ;  the  house  itself  was 
high  and  narrow,  with  old-fashioned  windows 
that  belonged  to  the  period  in  which  it  was 
built,  and  no  new  comer  would  have  guessed 
the  exceeding  pleasantness  of  the  interior. 

The  study  would  be  empty  about  this 
hour,  so  Launcelot  went  at  once  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  Miss  Thorpe  was  generally 
to  be  found  in  her  leisure  hours.  It  was  a 
charming  room  with  cosy  nooks  about  it,  and 
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Launcelot,  who  had  spent  many  pleasant 
evenings  with  the  brother  and  sister,  was 
wont  to  declare  that  he  knew  of  no  pleasanter 
one.  The  furniture  was  arranged  with  a 
view  to  comfort,  and  the  large  easy  chairs 
were  placed  just  at  the  right  angle  from  the 
fire,  with  a  glass  screen  to  temper  the  heat. 

Miss  Thorpe  was  sitting  in  her  favourite 
high-backed  chair  by  the  fire.  It  was  one  of 
her  characteristics  never  to  indulge  in  one  of 
those  soft  lounging  chairs  so  much  affected  by 
the  modern  woman.  A  small  square  low 
table  stood  beside  her,  and  the  little  brass 
kettle  hissed  and  spluttered  cheerfully  on  its 
trivet.  A  great  black  cat  lay  asleep  on  the 
tiger-skin  rug.  Launcelot  thought  it  all 
looked  very  cosy. 

Miss  Thorpe  looked  up  with  the  smile  with 
which  she  always  greeted  her  favourite. 

'  That  is  right,'  she  said,  cordially  ;  *  I 
hardly  expected  you  so  soon,  but  I  am 
delighted  to  see  you.  How  tired  you  look,  Mr. 
Chudleigh !  Draw  up  that  big  easy  chair  close 
to  the  table,  and  I  will  give  you  a  cup  of  tea. 
I  am  sure  you  deserve  it,  for  you  have  worked 
like  a  horse  all  day.' 

Launcelot  received  the  cup  of  tea  grate- 
fully, but  before  he  tasted  it  he  asked  after 
Dossie. 
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'  Poor  little  dear,'  returned  Miss  Thorpe, 
and  a  shade  passed  over  her  fine  face.  I  have 
had  a  sad  time  with  her,  it  is  very  trying  to  see 
a  child  in  such  trouble  ;  somehow  it  seems  un- 
natural. I  thought  she  would  have  cried  her 
heart  out  when  you  had  gone.  I  hardly  knew 
what  to  do  with  her,  but  I  am  thankful  to  say 
the  outburst  has  exhausted  her,  and  she  and 
the  puppy  are  both  asleep  on  the  big  couch 
in  my  room.  When  she  wakes  up  I  shall  put 
her  to  bed,  she  is  utterly  spent  and  fit  for 
nothing  else. 

Launcelot  looked  grave  at  this  account. 
'  She  is  unusually  sensitive  for  a  child  of  her 
age.  I  am  afraid  she  is  almost  too  delicately 
organised.  I  hope  you  induced  her  to  take 
some  food ;  she  has  been  starving  herself  lately.' 

'  She  would  have  it  that  she  could  not 
eat,  but  I  made  her  swallow  a  cup  of  strong 
broth.  The  puppy  had  his  dinner,  she  actually 
roused  herself  to  feed  it.  I  shall  coax  her  to 
take  some  bread  and  milk  when  she  wakes, 
poor  child  ;  one  must  be  a  little  firm  with  her, 
though  she  seems  docile  "  by  nature." ' 

'  I  am  afraid  you  can  hardly  judge  of  her 
to-day;  she  is  an  interesting  little  creature, 
gentle,  yet  with  plenty  of  originality,  certainly 
an  uncommon  child.  I  wonder  if  you  have 
found  this  out  ? ' 
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'  Oh,  children  always  interest  me/  was  the 
somewhat  evasive  answer.  'Ivan  and  I  like 
to  have  a  child  about  us.  I  am  a  little  doubt- 
ful whether  he  will  find  Dossie  interesting.  He 
likes  high-spirited,  merry  children,  and  I 
should  fancy  Dossie  is  always  rather  sedate, 
and  then  she  is  not  what  you  would  call  an 
attractive  child.' 

'  You  mean  pretty ;  well,  no,  Dossie  is 
certainly  not  pretty,  but  she  has  good  points, 
as  I  found  out  when  I  made  that  sketch.  She 
is  pale,  but  her  complexion  is  good,  and  she 
has  a  lovely  dimple,  and  I  never  saw  more 
expressive  eyes,  they  seem  to  tell  so  much, 
and  I  think  a  great  deal  could  be  done  with 
her  hair.' 

Launcelot  spoke  quite  seriously ;  he  had 
begun  to  think  Dossie  had  a  nice  little  face,  and 
it  was  one  of  his  idiosyncrasies  never  to  criticise 
what  he  loved,  and  he  had  grown  very  fond  of 
the  poor  child.  Miss  Thorpe's  remarks  rather 
hurt  him,  and  yet  she  had  carefully  modified 
her  opinion  out  of  respect  to  his  feelings  ;  in 
reality,  she  thought  Dossie  a  very  plain  little 
girl,  and  she  was  sure  her  brother  would  not 
take  to  her. 

She  smiled  now  in  an  amused  way  that 
rather  nettled  him,  so  he  said  somewhat 
shortly : 
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'  I  hope  it  will  not  bore  you  having  her 
here.  I  am  afraid  the  poor  little  thing  may 
give  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble.' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  mind  trouble,'  was  the  cheer- 
ful response.  '  That  sort  of  thing  comes  into 
the  day's  work.  We  are  put  into  the  world 
to  help  other  people.  Dossie  shall  have  every 
care,  if  it  were  only  for  your  sake,  Mr.  Chud- 
leigh,  and  we  shall  find  a  way  to  comfort  her, 
I  hope,  before  long.  Ivan  understands  chil- 
dren, and  they  are  always  happy  with  him ; 
by  the  bye,  if  you  have  finished  your  tea  and 
feel  more  rested,  I  want  to  have  a  little  talk 
with  you  about  Ivan,'  and,  as  he  put  down 
his  empty  cup  and  looked  at  her  inquiringly, 
she  continued  in  her  quiet,  impressive  voice, 
'  Ivan  told  me  last  night  that  he  had  spoken 
to  you  about  his  unlucky  marriage.  I  always 
wanted  him  to  do  so,  but  he  found  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  open  the  subject ;  but  I  am  glad,  very 
glad,  that  you  know.' 

'  Why  ? '  was  Launcelot's  sole  response  to 
this ;  he  felt  the  monosyllabic  reply  was  un- 
satisfactory, but  it  was  all  that  occurred  to 
him,  but  Miss  Thorpe  had  her  answer  ready. 

'  Need  you  ask  ? '  she  returned  quickly. 
'  Mr.  Chudleigh,  you  do  not  know  how  much 
I  am  depending  on  you.  This  friendship  is 
the  finest  thing  that  has  happened  to  Ivan  for 
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years.  Nothing  has  interested  him  so  much 
since  his  wife  left  him  ;  it  has  roused  him  and 
made  him  a  different  man.' 

'  His  wife's  loss  is  making  him  still  un- 
happy then  ? '  asked  Launcelot.  He  was  very 
anxious  for  Miss  Thorpe's  answer,  but  it  struck 
him  that  she  evaded  the  question. 

'  Of  course  he  feels  his  position  bitterly  ; 
his  temperament  was  never  very  gay,  but 
there  is  no  need  for  him  to  shut  himself  up, 
as  though  he  were  a  hermit — at  his  age  it  is 
absurd — but  he  always  says  he  cannot  mix 
with  people  unless  they  know  he  is  a  married 
man ;  and  he  would  rather  keep  to  himself 
than  tell  his  story.  It  is  on  this  point  that  I 
wrant  your  help,  Mr.  Chudleigh.  My  influence 
will  not  avail  here,  and  I  am  looking  to  you 
to  rouse  him  from  this  morbid  state,  and 
induce  him  to  re-enter  society.' 

'  You  must  not  depend  on  me  too  much. 
I  have  never  been  able  even  to  induce  him  to 
dine  with  us  at  the  Witchens.' 

'  That  was  because  he  had  not  told  you 
about  Joan  ;  it  will  be  different  now.  We 
talked  about  it  last  night,  and  he  owned  he 
had  no  objection  to  your  people  knowing  the 
bare  facts  of  the  case.  He  dreads  idle  gossip, 
and  on  Joan's  account  he  wishes  to  keep  it 
quiet ;  but  I  managed  to  extract  a  sort  of 
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promise  that  for  the  future  he  would  not 
refuse  your  invitations.' 

'  I  am  glad  you  have  told  me  this,  Miss 
Thorpe.  Your  brother  made  me  understand 
that  it  must  be  a  sealed  subject  between  us, 
and,  though  it  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  say, 
you  know  the  world  so  well,  that  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  misconstrue  my  meaning  when  I 
say,  that  with  young  sisters,  and  both  of  them 
attractive  girls,  I  could  hardly  introduce  a 
married  man  under  the  guise  of  a  bachelor.' 

4  No,  you  are  quite  right.  It  is  always 
best  to  be  open  in  such  cases.  Ivan  is  so 
indifferent  to  women,  that  he  never  thinks  of 
this.  I  am  very  anxious  that  Ivan  should 
visit  at  the  Witchens.  I  think  it  will  be  the 
opening  for  greater  sociality;  but  all  the  same 
I  would  recommend  you  to  state  the  case 
clearly  to  your  step-mother,  and  see  if  she 
has  any  objection.' 

'  Oh,  of  course.  I  always  tell  Madella 
everything.' 

4  And  you  are  guided  by  her  advice  ? ' 

'  Well,  no.  I  think  it  is  the  other  way 
about ;  she  is  guided  by  mine.  When  I  tell 
her  things,  she  always  says,  "  What  is  your 
opinion,  Lance  ?  "  and  that  settles  it.' 

4  In  that  case  you  know  her  answer  before- 
hand.' But  Launcelot  would  not  allow  this ; 
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he  always  talked  tilings  over  with  her,  and 
their  opinions  never  clashed  ;  he  had  never 
known  her  decide  anything  without  him.  Bee, 
his  eldest  sister,  often  influenced  her  in  his 
absence,  but  when  he  came  back  Bee  went  to 
the  wall. 

Miss  Thorpe  was  a  little  puzzled  by  all 
this. 

'  Perhaps  I  ought  to  ask  you  then  if  you 
have  any  objection  to  Ivan  meeting  your 
sisters?'  but  Launcelot  only  laughed  in  reply. 

'  I  shall  be  delighted  to  introduce  Thorpe, 
and  should  not  be  afraid  of  trusting  him  if  I 
had  twenty  sisters.  Bee  and  Pauline  will 
only  pity  him  and  call  him  poor  fellow  ;  and 
as  for  Madella,  she  will  be  ready  to  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  bring  him  and  his  wife 
together  again.  By  the  bye,  Miss  Thorpe,  may 
I  ask  you  a  question  ?  Why  did  your  brother 
fall  in  love  with  her  if  she  were  so  unlikely  to 
suit  him  ? ' 

Launcelot  often  asked  questions  that  would 
be  impertinent  on  anyone  else's  part,  but 
no  one  ever  took  offence.  Miss  Thorpe 
seemed  to  think  his  curiosity  quite  natural ; 
he  and  Ivan  were  close  friends,  and  it  was 
only  right  that  he  should  know  all  the  ins  and 
outs  of  this  wretched  business.  She  rather 
wished  to  tell  him  herself;  he  would  then 
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have  a  plain  unvarnished  statement  of  facts 
and  no  exaggeration,  and  she  answered  with 
the  utmost  readiness,  though  with  a  slight 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  '  Why  do  men  do 
foolish  things  ?  Ivan  is  not  the  only  sensible 
man  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  an  attractive 
face  and  pleasing  manners — gentlemen  alwa}Ts 
admired  Joan ;  she  was  very  taking,  as  they 
said,  though  I  never  agreed  with  them  ;  she 
was  too  Irish  for  my  taste.' 

'  Do  you  mean  she  is  Irish  ?  ' 

1  Yes,  on  the  father's  side  ;  he  was  one  of 
those  impulsive  hot-tempered  Irishmen  that 
one  dreads  to  have  much  to  do  with  ;  oh,  I 
will  allow  Joan  had  her  disadvantages ;  her 
mother  died  when  she  was  a  baby,  and  she 
was  only  fourteen  when  she  was  left  an 
orphan,  and  the  aunt  who  brought  her  up 
was  one  of  those  worldly,  scheming  women 
that  have  so  bad  an  influence  on  girls.  I  do 
not  believe  she  had  any  love  for  Ivan. 
She  always  said  her  aunt  persuaded  her  to 
marry  him  because  she  was  so  poor,  but  still, 
any  other  woman  would  have  learnt  to  love 
him  when  she  came  to  see  how  good  he  was. 

4  That  is  what  Madella  sometimes  tells  the 
girls — that  love  often  comes  after  marriage.' 

'  She  might  at  least  have  done  her  duty 
to  him,  one  would  have  thought ;  common 
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gratitude  for  his  kindness  and  consideration 
would  have  kept  her  from  quarrelling  with 
his  sister  and  making  his  home  miserable,' 
and  here  Miss  Thorpe's  mouth  grew  stern, 
'  but  from  the  first  Joan  set  herself  against 
me.' 

'Were  you  or  your  sister-in-law  the 
mistress  of  the  house  ? '  asked  Launcelot, 
quietly.  '  Excuse  a  seemingly  rude  question, 
Miss  Thorpe,  but  you  are  admitting  me  to 
peculiar  privileges,  and  I  know  how  much 
depends  on  these  little  feminine  matters.' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  mind  the  question.  I  want 
you  to  see  exactly  how  we  are  circumstanced  ; 
of  course  I  knew  my  place — the  sister  had  to 
give  way  to  the  wife.  Joan  had  the  head  of 
the  table,  and  the  keys.  I  gave  no  orders 
after  she  entered  the  house  ;  was  it  mv  fault, 

*/ 

Mr.  Chudleigh,  that  she  knew  nothing  about 
household  management,  that  everything  was 
out  of  gear  in  a  week,  and  that  both  the 
servants  gave  warning?  When  Ivan  com- 
plained I  refused  to  listen  to  him ;  it  was  no 
longer  my  province  to  interfere.' 

*  I  think  you  showed  very  good  sense  in 
this.' 

4  Indeed  I  think  you  would  have  no  reason 
to  find  fault  with  me  unless  you  thought  it 
for  me  to  "remain  in  the  house,  but 
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Ivan  and  I  had  never  been  separated.  I  had 
no  other  home,  and  indeed  he  never  wished 
to  part  with  me ;  when  Joan  asked  him  to 
choose  between  us  he  refused  to  listen  to  her, 
and  to  turn  his  only  sister  out  of  the  house.' 

'  Do  you  mean  she  wished  you  to  go  ? ' 

'  I  suppose  so.  I  know  she  told  Ivan  over 
and  over  again  that  she  could  not  live  with 
me,  that  I  chilled  and  misunderstood  her, 
that  it  was  bringing  ice  and  fire  together ; 
she  was  always  making  those  exaggerated 
speeches.  The  scenes  grew  intolerable  at 
last — even  Ivan  could  no  longer  put  up  with 
them.  Joan  had  the  most  passionate,  un- 
disciplined nature ;  it  wore  out  his  patience 
at  last.' 

Launcelot  leant  his  chin  on  his  hand,  and 
seemed  to  cogitate  for  a  moment ;  then  he 
said  in  a  cool  sort  of  voice — 

'  It  is  always  an  experiment  bringing  a 
third  person  to  share  the  home  of  a  young 
couple  ;  it  requires  peculiar  tact  and  very  nice 
discrimination  to  steer  clear  of  concealed 
quicksands.  I  rather  hold  myself  to  the 
good  old  words,  "  that  a  man  should  leave  his 
father  and  mother,"  all  his  belongings  in  fact, 
"  and  cleave  to  his  wife  ;  "  there  are  always 
dangerous  ingredients  difficult  to  fuse  in  a 
mixed  household.' 

VOL.  i.  M 
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Miss  Thorpe  was  too  sensible  to  resent  this 
speech,  which  certainly  held  a  truism,  but  she 
coloured  slightly  as  though  she  were  not  quite 
pleased. 

'  I  dare  say  you  are  correct,  but  in  my  sister- 
in-law's  case,  I  think  she  had  no  right  to  feel 
injured.  Ivan  spoke  to  her  very  early  in  their 
engagement,  he  told  her  that  he  still  wished 
me  to  share  his  home,  and  asked  her  if  she  had 
any  objection,  and  she  made  none — oh,  none 
at  all.  Of  course,  I  see  now  that  she  was  too 
indifferent  to  give  it  really  a  thought.  When 
she  first  came  she  was  very  affectionate  in  her 
manner  to  me,  and  said  once  or  twice  how 
nice  it  was  to  have  a  sister ;  and  she  tried  to 
find  out  Ivan's  tastes  from  me,  but  all  this 
very  soon  changed.' 

'  I  suppose  you  hear  from  her  sometimes  ? ' 
but  this  abrupt  question  seemed  to  take  Miss 
Thorpe  by  surprise,  and  for  the  first  time  she 
hesitated. 

'  Well — no — at  least,  I  have  not  heard 
for  a  long  time.  Ivan  likes  me  to  write — 
but — but — her  letters  always  make  me  angry ; 
she  always  seems  to  imply  that  I  was  the 
means  of  preventing  her  from  coming  to  an 
understanding  with  her  husband.' 

Launcelot  looked  a  little  grave  at  this. 

'  I  wonder  how  it  would  be — '  and  then 
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he  stopped  and  began  again.  'Miss  Thorpe,  if 
I  were  you,  I  would  bring  them  together 
again ;  your  brother  must  want  his  wife,  a 
man  when  he  is  once  married  cannot  relish  a 
bachelor  existence.  I  dare  say  she  made  him 
miserable,  but  I  think  he  should  give  her 
another  chance ;  incompatibility  of  temper, 
well,  that  is  a  poor  excuse  to  put  asunder 
those  whom  God  has  joined  together.  Of 
course,  you  agree  with  me — every  woman 
would  do  so.  If  Mrs.  Thorpe  were  to  come 
home,  and  you  were  to  live  close  by — I  am 
afraid  I  am  taking  a  liberty,  and  saying  too 
much — but  it  is  your  own  fault — ' 

*  Oh,  I  do  not  mind,'  she  returned  quietly, 
but  her  mouth  was  very  stern  ;  '  you  know 
you  may  say  anything  you  like  to  us,  are 
you  not  our  friend,  one  of  ourselves  ? '  and 
here  she  looked  at  him  wistfully.  '  I  wish  I 
could  convince  you  of  one  thing,  that  I  am 
not  so  selfish  as  I  appear  ;  if  it  were  for  Ivan's 
good,  I  would  go  to-morrow.  I  would  seek — 
I  mean,  I  would  write  to — Joan  and  beg  her 
to  come  back,  but  knowing  them  both  as  I 
do,  I  cannot  do  this — no,  I  would  rather 
repeat  your  words,  and  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  keep  them  apart.' 

There  was  a  momentary  flash  in  the  grey 
penetrating  eyes  of  Launcelot  Chudleigh  as 

M2 
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Miss  Thorpe  said  this — a  wonderful  interior 
illumination  that  was  gone  in  a  second — and 
then  all  he  said  was  this : 

'  Indeed  ?  Then  you  are  not  afraid  of  the 
responsibility  of  deciding  on  another  human 
being's  happiness.  I  always  think  it  requires 
the  wisdom  of  omniscience  to  adjust  other 
.people's  circumstances/  and  though  Miss 
Thorpe  felt  the  veiled  sarcasm  underlying 
his  words,  she  answered  with  the  utmost 
mildness. 

'  I  think  you  would  modify  your  views  if 
you  were  to  see  Ivan  and  his  wife  together. 
She  brings  out  his  weak  points — but,  hush ! 
there  is  his  key  turning  in  the  lock,  he  must 
not  know  we  have  been  talking  of  this.  I 
think  I  will  go  up  and  see  if  Dossie  is  awake. 
Ivan  is  so  quick,  he  always  notices  in  a 
moment  if  I  am  agitated,'  but  as  Launcelot 
watched  her  put  a  chair-back  straight  that 
was  somewhat  awry,  and  move  a  stool  that 
seemed  in  the  way,  he  thought  it  required 
very  shrewd  eyes  to  see  that  Miss  Thorpe  was 
agitated.  The  next  moment  he  heard  her  talk- 
ing to  her  brother  in  the  hall  in  her  usual 
voice,  asking  him  if  he  were  tired,  and  beg- 
ging him  to  ring  for  some  fresh  tea. 

i  Oh,  no,'  he  returned  quickly.  '  I  have 
more  regard  for  my  digestion  than  that ;  it  is 
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only  you  women  who  can  afford  to  be  so  reck- 
less. I  will  go  and  have  a  talk  with  Chudleigh 
instead.' 

'  You  look  done  up,'  was  his  first  ob- 
servation when  he  and  Launcelot  had  ad- 
journed to  the  study,  and  Launcelot  at  once 
admitted  the  fact,  and  after  that  he  gave 
rather  a  graphic  account  of  the  way  he  had 
spent  his  time  since  morning,  and  Mr.  Thorpe 
listened  with  his  usual  air  of  quiet  interest. 

But  all  the  time  Launcelot  talked  he  felt 
aware  that  his  manner  was  different,  his  easy 
enjoyment  of  his  friend's  conversation  and 
ready  sympathy  was  merged  into  something 
that  was  anxious  and  yet  critical ;  he  seemed 
to  be  looking  at  him  with  other  eyes,  to  be 
searching  for  some  evidence  that  he  required. 
This  watchfulness  wearied  him,  and  yet 
through  the  whole  evening  he  never  relaxed 
it,  and  more  than  once  Miss  Thorpe's  man- 
ner showed  a  shade  of  anxiety  as  Launcelot 
answered  with  unusual  absence  of  mind.  She 
was  afraid  her  brother  would  notice  that  he 
was  unlike  himself,  but  Mr.  Thorpe  only 
thought  he  was  fagged  with  his  heavy  day's 
work. 

Launcelot  very  nearly  betrayed  himself 
once  in  an  unguarded  moment ;  he  had  said 
good-night,  but  Mr.  Thorpe  had  put  on  his- 
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old  felt  hat  and  had  sauntered  through  the 
churchyard  with  him,  tempted  by  the  mild 
spring  atmosphere  and  the  beauty  of  the 
starlight  heavens.  In  spite  of  his  fatigue 
Launcelot  could  not  refrain  from  rhapsodiz- 
ing a  little  as  he  leant  on  the  palings  and 
watched  the  pale  glimmer  of  moonlight  on 
the  red -tiled  roofs  of  the  almshouses,  while 
the  aged  inhabitants  slept  peacefully  and 
dreamt  the  dreams  of  old  age. 

'  Don't  you  often  think  over  Carlyle's 
words,  Thorpe :  "  When  I  gazed  into  those 
stars,  have  they  not  looked  down  upon  me  as 
with  pity,  like  eyes  glistening  with  heavenly 
tears  over  the  little  lot  of  man?  I  always 
think  starlight  harmonises  even  with  one's 
blackest  moods  "  ? ' 

'  Oh,  I  am  no  poet,'  was  the  somewhat 
scornful  reply  to  this,  but  Launcelot  did  not 
seem  to  hear,  he  was  trying  to  recall  a  passage 
in  some  essay  he  had  read  that  had  much 
struck  him,  and  as  his  way  was  he  began  half 
unconsciously  to  repeat  it  aloud :  '  There  is 
always  a  deep  vein  of  sorrow  and  disappoint- 
ment, of  shadow  and  drawback,  in  every  hu- 
man life.  One  man  wrote  "  Miserrimus  "  on 
his  tomb,  and  there  are  many  who  would  not 
refuse  that  briefest,  saddest,  and  most  signifi- 
cant of  epitaphs.  Whenever  I  come  to  know 
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people  whose  lot  seems  most  enviable  and 
brilliant,  I  know  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time,  and  I  shall  unexpectedly  open  some 
closet  door  and  discover  a  skeleton.'  But 
happily,  his  voice  dropped  over  the  conclud- 
ing sentence. 

4  Are  you  quoting  something — it  hardly 
sounds  like  extempore  philosophy?'  asked  Mr. 
Thorpe  impatiently. 

'  Oh,  it  is  something  I've  read,  I  have  a 
habit  of  recollecting  things  at  odd  moments ; 
don't  take  any  notice,  I  am  in  a  pessimist 
mood,  there  must  be  something  wrong  with 
my  digestion.' 

'  You  are  tired,'  returned  his  friend,  put- 
ting his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  '  you  have  put 
yourself  in  that  poor  fellow's  place  until  your 
own  sympathy  has  worn  you  out;  you  will 
not  be  yourself  until  you  have  had  a  good 
sleep.  Oh,  I  know  you  thoroughly,  you  pre- 
tend not  to  care  and  all  the  time  you  are 
quite  miserable.  I  wish  I  were  like  that ;  I 
suppose  I  have  my  feelings,  and  am  sorry,  too, 
after  a  fashion,  but  my  sympathy  has  never 
spoiled  my  appetite  yet.' 

'  You  mean  I  did  not  enjoy  my  dinner,' 
replied  Launcelot,  solemnly,  as  they  walked 
towards  the  cab-stand  ;  '  no  doubt  that  is  the 
real  cause  of  my  pessimism.  I  still  feel  re- 
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morse  for  lost  opportunities ;  even  the  prospect 
of  enjoying  future  dinners  does  not  console 
me  in  the  least.  Of  course  I  know  you  are 
laughing,  Thorpe ;  your  cool  temperament 
never  fashes  itself  with  these  trifles,  but  a 
man's  dinner,  and  indeed  his  breakfast,  are 
serious  ingredients  in  his  life's  well-being  or 
ill-being.  Even  a  star-gazing  philosopher  has 
his  human  needs,'  finished  Launcelot  sleepily, 
at  which  Mr.  Thorpe  only  laughed  again. 

'  Oh,  I  won't  argue  with  you  to-night,  we 
are  not  on  equal  terms.  I  am  quite  fresh  and 
shall  work  half  the  night,  and  you  are  used 
up,  body  and  mind.  You  know  the  Greek 
proverb,  "  Sleep  is  the  medicine  for  every 
disease."  Try  it,  Chudleigh,  and  to-morrow  you 
will  be  the  same  impractical  optimist  that  has 
so  often  put  me  out  of  patience — there  comes 
cabby,  so  good  night ! ' 

But  Launcelot  made  one  more  speech  that 
night. 

'  My  friend,'  he  said  to  the  cabman,  as  he 
drew  up  at  the  Witchens,  '  when  you  are  old, 
and  the  rheumatism  has  got  into  your  bones, 
how  would  you  like  to  be  whipped  up  hill 
and  refused  time  to  take  your  breath  ?  If  you 
had  shown  a  little  more  humanity  to  your 
poor  beast  I  would  have  given  you  double 
fare ;  and,  indeed,  if  you  promise  to  lay  that 
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whip  aside  you  may  have  an  extra  sixpence,' 
and  then  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the 
man  looking  dubiously  after  him. 

'  He's  a  rum  customer,'  he  observed  as  he 
climbed  up  on  his  box  again,  and  jerked  the 
reins  as  a  reminder  that  the  old  mare  might 
as  well  be  quick  about  it. 

'  I  wonder  what  the  brutes  must  think  of 
us,'  soliloquised  Launcelot  as  he  stood  in  the 
glass  porch ;  '  some  of  them  must  feel  quite 
ashamed  of  human  acquaintances.  "Which  of 
us  two  is  the  brute  ?  "  as  the  ill-used  donkey 
said  to  the  costermonger.  "  They  are  all  alike 
bruteses,"  as  that  poor  Irishwoman  remarked 
to  me  one  day.  Well,  Fenwick,'  as  a  grey- 
haired  butler  opened  the  door,  '  any  news  of 
the  travellers  ? ' 

'No,  Mr.  Launcelot,  but  we  are  getting 
the  rooms  ready  for  fear  of  a  telegram.' 

'  All  right ;  it  is  best  to  be  beforehand,' 
and  then  he  took  his  chamber  candlestick  and 
went  up  to  his  room. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

'  OXFORD   BLUE,    IF   YOU   PLEASE.' 

'  Life  is  a  weariness  only  to  the  idle,  or  where  the  soul  is 
empty ;  and  better  than  to  exist  thus  vacantly  is  it  for  longevity 
as  to  birthdays  to  be  denied.' — Grindon. 

1  And  the  feeble  little  ones  must  stand 

In  the  thickest  of  the  fight.' — Adelaide  Anne  Procter. 

MR.  THORPE  was  perfectly  correct  in  his 
prognostication.  Launcelot  woke  to  fresh 
energy  the  next  morning.  His  health  was 
perfect ;  and  a  few  hours'  sleep,  after  any 
great  strain  of  mind  or  body,  always  restored 
him.  He  was  too  strong  and  active,  too  full 
of  life,  to  feel  the  lassitude  of  weaker  mortals  ; 
ennui  he  had  never  experienced,  inactivity 
was  simply  death  to  him.  The  torpid  condi- 
tion of  lymphatic  and  aimless  natures  drove 
him  to  the  borders  of  irritability.  To  him 
change  of  work  was  perfect  rest,  and  a  day 
over-brimming  with  employment  and  human 
interests  was  a  day  well  spent. 

He   was  going  down  to  Hampshire  that 
afternoon,  to  spend  two  or  three  days  at  a 
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friend's  country-house ;  but  as  he  dressed 
himself  he  planned  how  he  was  to  see  Dossie 
before  he  left  town. 

He  interviewed  Mrs.  Fenwick  while  he  ate 
his  breakfast.  She  was  an  old  servant,  and 
had  acted  as  nurse  to  all  his  step-brothers 
and  sisters,  and  now  she  filled  the  position  of 
general  supervisor,  or  housekeeper.  She  had 
left  the  Witchens  for  a  few  years  on  her  mar- 
riage with  the  butler,  but  as  they  had  no 
children  they  had  willingly  returned  to  their 
duties — Fenwick  especially,  who  thought  that 
Mr.  Launcelot  and  the  young  gentlemen  would 
not  get  on  without  him. 

4  You  see,  the  plate  and  the  cellar  has 
always  been  on  Fenwick's  mind,'  observed  his 
wife  feelingly.  'He  never  rightly  enjoyed 
himself  worrying  how  Stewart  would  manage 
them.  It  is  just  of  a  piece  with  my  fretting 
over  the  linen,  and  I  see  there  is  a  hole  burnt 
right  through  the  best  damask  tablecloth  all 
along  of  Laura's  carelessness.  But  there, 
things  will  get  wrong  when  there  is  no  one  to 
look  after  them,'  finished  the  worthy  woman 
with  a  sigh  of  content,  as  she  looked  through 
the  well-stored  presses. 

It  was  to  Mrs.  Fenwick  that  Launcelot 
gave  the  charge  of  his  packing ;  for  though 
he  could  be  self-helpful  on  occasion  there  was 
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no  one  so  waited  upon.  The  household  in 
general  vied  with  each  other  in  anticipating 
the  young  master's  wishes ;  and  even  Neale, 
the  solemn-faced  groom,  brightened  when  the 
order  was  given  to  him  to  bring  round  the 
phaeton  and  bay  mare,  as  the  master  would 
drive  himself  into  town. 

As  soon  as  Launcelot  had  finished  his 
breakfast  and  glanced  at  the  paper  he  went 
through  the  hot-houses,  and  had  a  long  and 
important  consultation  with  the  gardener. 
1  You  must  have  all  this  attended  to  at  once, 
Stokes,'  he  said,  very  seriously.  '  The  mistress 
and  the  young  ladies  will  be  back  in  a  few 
days,  and  they  will  soon  be  thinking  of  their 
tennis  parties.  Why,  it  is  April  now.' 

'  Very  true,  Mr.  Launcelot,'  returned 
Stokes,  in  his  usual  grumbling  tones.  '  Miss 
Beatrix  has  been  writing  about  the  new 
fernery  she  wants  made.  I  have  set  the  lads 
to  dig  up  the  borders  this  very  morning. 
They  were  wanted  for  the  drain-pipes  in  the 
kitchen-garden,  but  Miss  Beatrix's  orders  were 
to  be  carried  out — so  her  ma  said — and  so,  of 
course,  t'other  job  must  wait.' 

'  Oh,  of  course,  Stokes,  young  ladies  must 
be  attended  to  first.  Let  us  go  and  have  a 
look  at  the  fernery  ;  "  behind  the  rosiery  "  was 
Miss  Beatrix's  orders,  "just  before  you  come  to 
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the  terrace," '  and  disregarding  the  old  man's 
growls  that  he  could  not  leave  his  work 
Launcelot  led  the  way  to  the  fernery. 

After  this  he  went   into  his   studio  and 
wrote  a  letter  or  two,  and  then  drawing  on 
a  pair  of  immaculate  driving -gloves  he  nodded 
pleasantly  to  Neale,  and  got  into  his  phaeton. 
As  he  drove  rapidly  across  the  common  and 
down   the   hill   towards   Overton   his    spirits 
seemed  to  rise.     He  had  to  check  his  mare  at 
the  bridge,  for  the  little  toll-house  was  still 
there,  and  the  first  pile  of  the  new  bridge  had 
not  yet  been  driven  in.    But  Launcelot  was 
conservative  in  his  tastes,  in  spite  of  his  love  of 
change — and  the  old  wooden  bridge,  with  its 
queer  old  toll-house,  was  very  dear  to  him — 
he  always  drove  over  it  slowly,  and  looked 
down  at  the   broad  sunshiny  river  with  its 
steamers  and  barges,  and  tiny  boats.    The  grey 
tower  of  Eiversleigh  church  stood  out  distinct 
and  clearly  cut  against  the  soft  spring  sky  ; 
the  trees  on  the  banks  made  a  dark  back- 
ground ;    a  brown   sail  in  the  distance  gave 
a  spot  of  picturesque   colour.     A  group  of 
ragged  urchins  leant  over  the  parapet  to  see 
the  steamer  lowering  its  funnel  as  it  passed 
under  the  bridge  ;  a'  four-in-hand  dashed  over 
it  at  the  same  moment  to  the  shrill  sound  of 
the  French  horn — sunshine,  movement,  happy 
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faces,  the  gleam  of  water,  all  filled  Launce- 
lot's  eyes  and  mind  with  a  sense  of  well-being 
and  contentment. 

Just  at  the  entrance  of  Priory  Eoad  he 
came  upon  Miss  Thorpe,  in  her  neat  black 
bonnet  and  cloak,  looking  the  very  personifi- 
cation of  brisk,  capable  middle-age,  and  always 
to  Launcelot's  eyes  looking  a  thorough  gentle- 
woman. He  gave  the  reins  to  Neale  and  got 
down  to  speak  to  her.  She  seemed  somewhat 
surprised  by  this  early  visit,  as  he  had  told 
them  he  was  going  down  to  Hampshire. 

'You  must  not  be  too  anxious  about 
Dossie,'  she  said,  in  quite  a  motherly  voice. 
'  She  slept  very  well  last  night,  and  did  not 
disturb  me  once ;  but  she  seems  very  weak, 
and  hardly  able  to  hold  up  her  head  this 
morning.  We  must  give  her  time  to  recover 
herself;  she  has  evidently  been  over-strained.' 

'Is  she 'not  up,  Miss  Thorpe?'  asked 
Launcelot,  vaguely  anxious  at  this  account, 
and  wishing  heartily  that  his  stepmother  were 
in  England. 

'  Oh,  yes  ;  she  would  get  up  and  dress  her- 
self. I  could  not  induce  her  to  lie  in  bed  ; 
she  is  on  the  couch  in  the  drawing-room. 
Shall  I  come  back  with  you,  or  would  you 
rather  see  her  alone  ?  ' 

'  I   think   we   shall   get  on  better  alone, 
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thank  you,  and  it  is  a  pity  to  hinder  you. 
You  look  dreadfully  business-like,  Miss  Thorpe. 
I  expect  you  are  going  to  your  office  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  for  a  few  hours,  but  Merton  will 
look  after  Dossie.  Well,  my  time  is  certainly 
precious,  so  I  will  say  good-bye,'  and  she 
shook  hands  cordially,  and  walked  on. 

Launcelot  knew  instinctively  why  Dossie 
had  insisted  on  dressing  herself  and  going 
downstairs.  She  was  expecting  him  ;  he  was 
sure  of  it,  when  he  opened  the  drawing-room 
door  and  saw  her  small  eager  face ;  she  was 
sitting  up  among  the  pillows  with  a  red  spot 
on  either  cheek  and  her  eyes  wide  with  ex- 
pectation. 

But  the  sight  of  his  familiar  smile  brought 
back  the  events  of  yesterday  too  vividly,  for 
before  he  could  reach  her,  she  had  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  and  it  went  to  his 
heart  to  hear  her  pitiful  sobs — '  Oh,  Mr. 
Lance !  Mr.  Lance  ! ' 

'  Yes,  my  dear,  what  is  it?'  he  said,  sitting 
down  beside  her  and  stroking  the  fair  tangled 
hair.  '  You  must  not  cry  when  you  see  me, 
Dossie,  or  I  shall  think  you  are  not  pleased  to 
see  me.' 

'  Ah,  but  I  am.  I  have  wanted  you  so, 
and  now — '  but  she  cbuld  say  no  more,  only 
her  convulsive  clasp  of  his  hand,  and  the  way 
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she  laid  her  cheek  against  it,  spoke  volumes 
to  Launcelot.  He  was  the  only  link  with  her 
old  life  in  her  utter  desolation.  In  the  un- 
fathered blank  of  her  present  existence,  his 
face  seemed  the  only  familiar  object  to  the 
lonely  child — the  only  one  in  this  great, 
strange  world  who  could  talk  to  her  of  her 
father. 

Launcelot  understood  this,  and  he  was 
very  patient  with  her  tears.  As  soon  as  she 
could  listen  to  him,  he  told  her  all  she  wanted 
to  know ;  how  her  father  had  looked  and  what 
he  had  said,  and  the  last  message  he  had  sent 
her,  and  how  he  hoped  she  would  soon  begin 
a  letter  to  him. 

4  And  if  I  were  you,  Dossie,'  he  went  on 
cheerfully,  '  I  would  set  about  it  very  soon, 
not  to-day,  because  your  head  aches,  but  to- 
morrow, or  the  next  day  ;  you  need  not  write 
much  to  tire  yourself,  but  just  a  little  every 
day — what  you  are  doing,  and  what  you  think 
of  your  new  friends.  You  have  not  seen  Mr. 
Thorpe  yet,  but  his  sister,  she  is  very  nice 
and  kind,  and  I  am  sure  she  was  good  to  you 
yesterday.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  she  is  a  very  kind  lady,'  returned 
Dossie,  sedately.  '  She  was  good  to  Beppo 
too,  though  she  says  she  does  not  like  puppies, 
and  never  had  one  in  her  room  before ;  but, 
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Mr.  Lance,  she  says  it  is  naughty  to  make 
myself  ill  with  fretting,  but — but,  how  am  I 
to  live  without  father  ? ' 

'  My  dear  child,'  returned  Launcelot  gravely, 
*  there  are  other  children  who  are  more  unhappy 
than  you,  whose  father  will  never  come  back  to 
them  again.  There  was  one  little  girl  I  knew, 
whose  father  died,  and  she  had  no  mother,  and 
her  case  was  sadder  than  yours,'  and  then  he 
stopped,  for  the  recollection  was  a  painful  one. 
The  child  had  been  sickly,  and  she  had  pined 
and  wasted  in  her  uncongenial  home  among 
strangers,  and  had  soon  followed  her  father. 
No,  he  would  not  tell  her  about  poor  little 
Gretchen,  and  yet  the  child  had  died  with  her 
hand  in  his  and  a  smile  on  her  face.  '  Lebe- 
wohl,  mein  Herr,'  had  been  her  last  words  to 
him,  and  then,  '  Im  Himrnel  ach  du  liebe 
Vater ! '  faintly  articulated  with  her  failing 
breath. 

No,  he  would  not  talk  about  little  Gretchen. 
The  child  had  a  pulmonary  complaint,  and 
would  never  have  grown  into  healthy  woman- 
hood. Dossie  was  of  a  different  calibre  alto- 
gether ;  she  was  only  overstrained,  as  Miss 
Thorpe  had  said,  so  he  evaded  her  question 
about  the  little  girl,  and  suddenly  asked  her 
if  she  would  make  him  a  pincushion,  '  for  I 
have  only  this,  Dossie,'  pulling  out  a  faded 

VOL.  i.  N 
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one  from  his  pocket ;  '  this  was  Sybil's  work, 
and  she  was  very  proud  of  it,  but  you  see  all 
the  colour  is  gone.  I  should  like  a  dark  blue 
one  for  the  boat  race — Oxford  colour,  you 
know — Miss  Thorpe  will  tell  you  all  about  it, 
and  it  must  be  just  the  size  to  slip  into  my 
waistcoat  pocket,  and  I  should  like  black  and 
white  pins  placed  alternately  ;  and  it  must  be 
Oxford  blue,  if  you  please.' 

Dossie's  miserable  little  face,  sodden  with 
much  crying,  looked  a  shade  less  woe-begone, 
as  Launcelot  held  forth  about  the  pincushion. 
She  even  agreed  that  Merton  should  be  sum- 
moned, and  the  shade  of  the  silk  left  to  her 
selection. 

'  And  while  you  are  about  it,  you  might 
make  one  for  my  brother  Geoffrey,  too  ;  he  is 
a  very  nice  fellow,  Dossie,  and  I  know  he 
would  be  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you.'  And 
as  Merton  undertook  to  go  to  the  haber- 
dasher's at  once,  Dossie  promised  that  she 
would  set  about  them  that  very  afternoon, 
4  and  a  turn  in  the  garden  would  do  Beppo 
good,'  went  on  Launcelot  with  a  serious  face, 
'  he  does  not  seem  quite  himself,'  which  was 
the  fact,  as  the  little  animal  had  been  eating 
too  much,  and  was  suffering  the  consequences 
of  excessive  repletion,  '  a  little  fresh  air 
would  be  extremely  beneficial  to  him,'  and 
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Dossie  was  induced  to  promise  that  she  would 
take  the  puppy  for  an  airing. 

He  left  her  soothed  and  pacified  by  his 
promise  to  come  soon  again  and  to  take  her 
and  Beppo  for  a  walk.  '  You  will  be  a  good 
child  until  you  see  me  again,'  he  said,  lifting 
the  little  hand  to  his  lips,  but  Dossie,  not  con- 
tent with  this,  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck 
— '  I  will  be  good.  I  will  try  to  be  good,  Mr. 
Lance,  but  I  do  ache  so.'  '  Poor  little  thing,' 
he  returned,  smiling  at  her  with  full  sympathy, 
and,  in  spite  of  herself,  Dossie  felt  comforted ; 
for  even  a  child's  burthen  can  be  lifted  by  a 
word  of  kindness,  and  a  cup  of  cold  water 
given  to  one  of  these  little  ones  may  prove  a 
fountain  of  refreshment.  A  grain  of  dust  is  a 
mountain  of  care  to  the  toiling  ant,  and  a 
child's  heart-break  is  veritable  heart-break, 
though  it  may  be  easily  consoled  ;  perhaps 
Launcelot's  sunshiny  influence  was  never 
more  powerful  for  good  than  when  Dossie 
dried  her  eyes  at  his  persuasion,  and 
undertook  her  laborious  task  of  pincushion- 
making. 

Miss  Thorpe  could  hardly  believe  the  evi- 
dence of  her  senses  when  she  returned  that 
afternoon  and  found  Dossie  sitting  up  among 
the  sofa  cushions  with  a  small  table  before 
her  strewn  with  cardboard  and  snippets  of 

N2 
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dark-blue  ribbon,  while  the  result  of  an  hour's 
labour  was  manifest  in  a  tiny  pincushion. 

The  child  looked  flushed  and  weary,  but 
she  held  it  up  triumphantly  for  Miss  Thorpe's 
inspection. 

'  Look  here,  I  have  done  this  all  myself. 
Mr.  Lance  asked  me  to  make  it,  he  wanted  a 
a  pincushion  so  badly,  and  it  was  to  be  a  tiny 
weeny  thing  for  his  waistcoat  pocket.' 

'  Why,  you  have  done  it  beautifully.  You 
are  a  clever  little  girl,  Dossie,'  returned  Miss 
Thorpe  with  warm  approval,  and  a  smile  of 
pleasure  crossed  Dossie's  face;  she  gazed  at 
her  handiwork  proudly. 

'It  ought  to  be  nice  for  him,'  she  replied, 
'  and  I  like  doing  it  so.  He  asked  me  to 
make  one  for  his  brother  Geoffrey,  and  I  was 
thinking ' — here  her  manner  grewr  reflective — 
'  that  perhaps  Bernard  would  like  one  too, 
and  there  is  Fred — only  they  call  him 
Freckles.' 

'  Yes,  and  I  am  sure  my  brother  would  be 
most  gratified  for  one,'  returned  Miss  Thorpe, 
with  ready  tact ;  and  though  after  a  time 
Dossie's  interest  waxed  languid,  and  she 
pushed  away  her  work  a  little  fretfully,  Miss 
Thorpe  wisely  took  no  notice ;  but  when  tea 
was  brought  in  she  talked  to  her  about  some 
poor  children  for  whom  she  and  Merton 
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were  hard  at  work,  and  she  described  their 
wretched  condition  so  graphically  that  Dossie 
soon  fell  into  the  trap,  and  at  once  offered 
to  make  a  gaily  striped  pinafore  for  the 
baby. 

Dossie  did  not  see  Mr.  Thorpe  for  two  or 
three  days  after  her  arrival.  Without  being 
actually  ill  she  continued  very  weak  and 
ailing,  and  though  she  occupied  herself  dur- 
ing a  few  hours  in  the  day,  she  still  moped 
and  fretted  miserably ;  indeed,  more  than 
once  Miss  Thorpe  feared  that  the  child  would 
really  be  ill.  She  grew  thinner,  there  were 
always  black  lines  under  her  eyes,  and  she 
feared  that  she  cried  herself  every  night  to 
sleep,  for  often  as  she  listened  outside  the  door 
she  would  hear  the  plaintive  cry:  '  Father,  oh 
father,  dear,  I  do  want  you  so,'  followed  by  a 
smothered  sob. 

'  Poor  little  soul ! '  Miss  Thorpe  would  say, 
but  she  never  entered  the  room.  She  was 
very  kind  to  Dossie,  very  wise  and  judicious 
in  her  treatment  of  the  child,  but  it  was  not 
her  nature  to  spoil  any  one.  Dossie  had  clung 
to  her  at  the  first  moment,  attracted  by  her 
kind  eyes  and  the  mildness  of  her  voice,  but 
she  never  gave  way  in  her  presence  again. 
Miss  Thorpe  had  a  bracing  philosophy  of  her 
own,  though  she  rarely  preached  it.  She 
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thought  too  much  petting  was  bad  for  chil- 
dren, and  though  she  liked  to  have  them 
about  her,  and  always  made  them  happy,  they 
did  not  attach  themselves  to  her  as  they  did 
to  her  brother ;  unconsciously  they  were 
always  on  their  best  behaviour  in  her  pre- 
sence. All  her  life  she  had  worked  for  the 
neglected  children  of  the  metropolis,  and  it 
was  a  work  for  which  she  would  have  laid 
down  her  life  ;  but  no  passionate  maternal 
love  throbbed  in  her  heart  for  any  individual 
child.  Even  the  little  ones  whom  she  had 
saved  from  cruel  parents,  whom  she  had 
clothed  and  fed  often  at  her  own  expense, 
were  not  nearer  to  her  inner  consciousness 
than  hosts  of  others  whom  she  hoped  to  rescue. 
For  she  was  a  philanthropist  in  its  broadest 
and  widest  sense,  and  any  special  affection 
such  as  Launcelot  lavished  on  his  protegee, 
would  have  seemed  to  her  to  narrow  and  con- 
fine her  sympathies. 

*  We  must  all  go  through  it,'  she  would 
sigh  as  she  went  downstairs,  with  Dossil's 
tremulous  little  voice  ringing  painfully  in  her 
ears.  '  Man,  and  woman  too,  is  born  to 
trouble,  but  she  is  young  to  begin.'  And  it 
never  occurred  to  her  that  she  might  take  the 
tired  little  head  on  her  shoulder  and  comfort 
her.  '  Children  only  give  way  all  the  more  if 
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they  are  noticed,'  she  would  say  ;  and  to  this 
rule  she  allowed  no  exception. 

Dossie  had  not  yet  seen  Mr.  Thorpe,  but 
one  day  when  Launcelot  had  written  to  say  that 
he  should  be  detained  a  little  longer  in  Hamp- 
shire Miss  Thorpe  read  the  letter  to  Dossie,  and 
then  she  asked  her  pleasantly  if  she  would 
take  it  into  her  brother's  study,  and  carry  him 
a  cup  of  tea  at  the  same  time. 

Dossie  was  not  shy  with  strangers,  so  she 
made  no  objection  to  this ;  and  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  Mr.  Thorpe  heard  a  small  voice  at 
his  elbow,  and  turning  round  in  some  surprise 
saw  Dossie's  pale  face  and  large  wistful  eyes 
raised  to  his. 

For  one  moment  his  fastidious  taste  suffered 
a  brief  shock  at  the  sight  of  Launcelot's  new 
protegee.  Miss  Thorpe  had  been  right  when 
she  said  her  brother  liked  pretty  children,  for 
he  was  a  man  most  keenly  sensitive  to  out- 
ward beauty,  and  Dossie  was  by  no  means  a 
pretty  child. 

It  needed  some  discernment  to  detect  fu- 
ture possibilities  in  the  quaint  old-fashioned 
face  and  figure  which  the  shabby  brown  frock 
certainly  did  not  set  off  to  advantage.  Launce- 
lot, who  was  an  artist,  had  once  looked  criti- 
cally at  the  garment  in  question.  *  Madella 
will  alter  all  that,'  he  said  to  himself;  *  dress 
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will  do  a  great  deal  for  Dossie,  her  pale  tints 
want  warmth  and  colour.'  But  Mr.  Thorpe, 
who  was  neither  artist  nor  poet,  may  be  for- 
given if  he  thought  Dossie  a  very  ordinary 
specimen  of  childish  humanity.  But  he  hid 
these  feelings  and  addressed  her  very  kindly. 

'  So  you  are  little  Miss  Weston,  are  you  ?  ' 
he  said  quietly. 

'  Yes,  I  am  Dossie,'  and  pushing  the  tea- 
cup towards  him,  '  I  have  brought  you  your 
tea  and  Mr.  Lance's  letter.' 

'  Thank  you,  my  dear.  I  will  see  what 
our  friend  has  to  say  for  himself.  Will  you 
stop  and  talk  to  me  a  little,  or  wrould  you 
rather  go  back  to  Eachel  ? ' 

'  Oh,  I  will  stop  here,  please,'  returned 
Dossie  without  hesitation,  feeling  she  had 
been  on  her  good  behaviour  long  enough, 
and,  like  all  children,  ready  for  anything  in 
the  shape  of  novelty,  '  that  is  if  I  shall  not  be 
in  your  way.' 

'  Oh,  no.  I  like  little  girls  to  keep  me 
company,'  replied  Mr.  Thorpe,  pleased  by  this 
ready  courtesy ;  and,  indeed,  there  was  a 
gentleness  and  innate  good  breeding  in  Dossie 
that  always  won  people  after  a  time.  *  So 
Mr.  Chudleigh  cannot  get  away  just  yet.  Well, 
I  hope  you  can  make  yourself  happy  with  us 
a  little  longer.' 
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'  Oh,  yes,'  returned  Dossie  with  grave  po- 
liteness. '  I  like  being  here.  Miss  Thorpe  is 
teaching  me  to  make  clothes  for  poor  children, 
but  of  course  I  shall  like  to  live  with  Mr. 
Lance  best ;  you  like  Mr.  Lance  too,  do  you 
not  ?  '  fixing  her  eyes  on  Mr.  Thorpe's  face. 

Now  why  it  came  into  his  mind  to  tell  her 
he  never  could  quite  make  out,  but  the  next 
moment  his  arm  was  round  Dossie,  holding 
her  in  quite  a  fatherly  fashion,  and  he  was 
telling  her  about  that  terrible  scene  in  the 
Engadine,  to  which  Dossie  listened  with  wide 
eyes  and  rapt  attention. 

'  Oh,'  she  sighed,  drawing  a  deep  breath 
when  he  had  finished  this  fascinating  recital, 
'  how  you  must  love  Mr.  Lance  ! ' 

Mr.  Thorpe  made  no  response  to  this  ;  he 
was  asking  himself  why  he  had  told  this 
story,  but  the  answer  did  not  seem  forth- 
coming. He  had  never  spoken  of  it  to  any- 
one, and  yet  this  little  stranger  girl  with  her 
large  solemn  blue  eyes  had  drawn  it  from 
him. 

4 1  think,'  went  on  Dossie,  clasping  her 
hands  together  in  her  old-fashioned  way,  '  that 
Mr.  Lance  is  as  brave  us  those  old  knights 
father  talks  about ;  one  of  them  had  Mr.  Lance's 
name.' 

;  Ah,  Sir  Launcelot,  but  he  was  not  always 
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brave,  Dossie  ;  he  could  do  a  mean  thing, 
though  he  repented  it  afterwards,  and,'  he 
muttered  half  to  himself,  '  "  so  groaned  Sir 
Launcelot  in  remorseful  pain,  not  know- 
ing he  should  die  a  holy  man."  I  think  Sir 
Galahad  was  a  better  sort  of  fellow  by  all  ac- 
counts.' 

'  Father  was  always  sorry  for  Sir  Launce- 
lot,' returned  Dossie  seriously  ;  '  he  loved  the 
Queen  and  made  poor  King  Arthur  unhappy. 
Mr.  Lance  would  never  make  anyone  un- 
happy ;  he  would  rather  die  first.  Oh,  I  know 
all  about  him.  He  is  so  good,  and  I  am  sure 
his  life  ought  to  be  written  too,'  went  on 
Dossie,  who  certainly  had  a  passion  for  bio- 
graphies, and  always  desired  to  immortalise  her 
dearest  friends. 

'  There  speaks  a  kind  little  friend,'  was 
Mr.  Thorpe's  reply  to  this.  l  Yes,  this  second 
Launcelot  is  a  grand  fellow,  but  we  will  not 
tell  him  so,  Dossie,  or  he  will  get  conceited, 
and  conceited  people  are  a  bore.' 

But  Dossie  would  not  allow  this.  She 
maintained  with  a  good  deal  of  heat  that  Mr. 
Lance  could  never  be  conceited,  and  they  had 
quite  an  argument  on  the  subject. 

'  That  child  is  very  original,'  was  Mr. 
Thorpe's  comment  that  evening  to  his  sister 
when  Dossie  had  gone  to  bed.  *  Chudleigh  is 
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not  so  wrong  after  all.  She  is  an  interesting 
little  creature.' 

*  Not  to  me,'  replied  Miss  Thorpe  placidly. 
'  I  like  her,  but  she  does  not  interest  me  as 
Jessie  and  Maud  Sothern  did.' 

'  Oh,  they  are  a  different  sort,'  returned 
her  brother,  but  he  said  no  more  ;  only  Miss 
Thorpe  noticed  that  the  next  day  Dossie 
volunteered  to  take  in  the  cup  of  tea  to  Ivan, 
and  that  she  remained  a  long  time  in  the 
study. 

And  the  next  afternoon  she  was  watching 
at  the  window  and  ran  to  the  door  to  let  him 
in,  and  Mr.  Thorpe,  seeing  that  the  child 
showed  a  decided  predilection  for  his  society, 
good-naturedly  kept  her  with  him,  and  gave 
her  employment  in  tidying  sundry  drawers, 
and  tearing  up  paper. 

Miss  Thorpe  smiled  benevolently  when  she 
found  them  busily  employed.  '  Children  are 
always  happy  with  Ivan ;  he  has  the  best  heart 
in  the  world.  If  he  had  only  a  little  girl  of 
his  own ! '  she  thought  as  with  a  sigh  she  went 
back  to  her  sewing  machine. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

'THE   GREEN   DOOR   IN   THE   WALL.' 

'  Beauty  consists  of  a  certain  composition  of  colour  and 
figure,  causing  delight  in  the  beholder.' — Locke. 

'  The  old  definition  of  beauty  in  the  Roman  school  was 
"  multitude  in  unity,"  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  is  the 
principle  of  beauty.' — Coleridge. 

DOSSIE  had  been  little  more  than  a  week  at 
Priory  Eoad  when  one  afternoon  as  she  was 
sitting  at  work  with  Miss  Thorpe  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door,  and  the  next  moment 
Launcelot  entered  the  room. 

A  quick  flush  rose  to  Dossie's  face,  but 
her  gladness  seemed  of  the  silent  sort.  She 
hardly  looked  up  as  Launcelot  bent  over  her 
with  a  kind  inquiry  ;  but  he  had  seen  the 
sudden  flush  of  joy  in  her  eyes  and  knew  that 
her  childlike  frame  was  trembling  with  sup- 
pressed feeling,  so  he  prudently  left  her  alone 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  he  said  in  a  quiet 
matter-of-fact  tone  :  ( It  is  a  lovely  afternoon  ; 
don't  you  think  a  run  on  the  common  would 
do  Dossie  and  Beppo  good,  Miss  Thorpe  ?  I 
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have  sent  on  my  luggage  to  the  Witchens, 
and  I  have  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with 
myself.' 

'  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  idea,'  returned 
Miss  Thorpe  briskly.  She  was  turning  the 
heel  of  a  stocking  as  she  spoke.  '  Run  and 
put  on  your  hat,  my  dear,'  and  Dossie  obeyed, 
nothing  loath.  Launcelot  waited  until  she 
had  closed  the  door,  and  then  he  said  in  a 
dissatisfied  voice : 

'  Dossie  does  not  do  you  credit ;  she  looks 
dwindled  somehow.  I  hardly  know  how  to 
express  it.' 

'  She  has  fretted  so,'  returned  Miss  Thorpe, 
quietly  ;  '  most  children  forget  their  troubles 
in  a  week,  but  Dossie  broods  too  much  over 
hers.  She  has  a  great  deal  of  character  for 
.  her  age.  Ivan  takes  a  great  interest  in  her, 
and  sometimes  succeeds  in  rousing  her,  but  I 
generally  found  it  answered  better  to  leave 
her  alone.'  Launcelot  made  no  reply ;  he 
thought  Dossie  looked  as  though  she  had 
been  too  much  alone,  but  he  was  quite  aware 
of  Miss  Thorpe's  theories  on  this  subject ;  she 
was  a  rigid  disciplinarian. 

'  I  dare  say  her  method  would  answer  with 
most  children,'  he  said  to  himself,  '  but  I 
fancy  she  does  not  quite  hit  it  off  with  Dossie  ; ' 
but  he  was  too  lazy  for  an  argument,  so  he 
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watched   the  firm   white   hands  and  flashing 

o 

knitting-needles  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
he  said : 

'  I  shall  not  need  to  trouble  you  much 
longer  with  Dossie.  I  am  ever  so  much 
obliged  to  you  for  all  you  have  done  for  her ; 
my  people  will  be  back  to-morrow.' 

'Ah,  indeed,'  glancing  at  him  with 
interest,  '  then  you  are  going  to  sleep  at  the 
Witchens  to-night  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  came  up  on  purpose  to  be  ready 
to  welcome  them.  I  shall  tell  Madella  that  I 
shall  never  consent  to  this  wholesale  flitting 
again.  I  have  been  quite  lost  without  them 
all.  I  declare  it  will  be  a  treat  to  box 
Freckles'  ears  again ;  the  young  monkey 
arrives  to-morrow  from  Uppingham.' 

'  I  always  told  Ivan  that  you  were  cut  out 
for  a  married  man,'  returned  Miss  Thorpe, 
smiling ;  '  in  spite  of  your  roaming  propen- 
sities your  tastes  are  decidedly  domestic,'  and 
though  Launcelot  smiled  at  this  shrewd 
remark,  he  looked  a  little  queer  over  it 
too. 

Dossie's  entrance  spared  him  any  neces- 
sity for  reply,  and  he  rose  at  once,  saying 
they  must  not  waste  any  more  time.  Miss 
Thorpe  followed  them  to  the  door,  to  ask 
him  to  take  a  hansom  up  the  hill,  as 
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Dossie  was  not  strong  enough  for  so  long  a 
walk,  and  to  this  he  agreed  at  once. 

'  Well,'  he  said,  glancing  at  her  serious 
little  face  in  its  old-fashioned  grey  hood — and 
he  was  amused  to  see  how  people  looked  at 
them,  and  no  wonder,  for  the  young  man's 
graceful  figure  in  his  light  well-cut  overcoat 
made  a  strange  foil  to  the  pale,  tired-looking 
child  in  her  outgrown  brown  frock  and  shabby 
cloak — '  Well,  Dossie,  and  so  you  are  pleased 
to  see  me  this  time,  and  now  is  that  letter 
written  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yes,'  returned  Dossie,  breathlessly, 
'  and  it  is  such  a  long  one.  I  have  told 
father  everything — oh,  everything — only 
now  and  then  I  could  not  help  making  a  blot 
or  smudge — when  I  could  not  help  crying, 
you  know,  and  so  I  am  afraid  if  father  can 
read  it.' 

4  Ah,  we  must  alter  that,'  replied  Launcelot 
in  his  quick,  alert  manner;  not  for  worlds 
would  he  have  Jack  see  that  poor  blotted 
little  effusion  all  ink-stains  and  tears ;  what 
father  could  have  borne  such  a  sight !  '  I 
will  tell  you  what  you  must  do,  Dossie  ;  you 
must  have  a  fresh  sheet  of  paper  and  a  new 
pen,  and  copy  out  every  word,  and  there 
must  be  no  blots  and  no  stains,  and  then  I 
will  put  it  in  an  envelope  and  post  it,  and 
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when  Jack  gets  it  he  will  say,  "  What  pains 
that  dear  child  must  have  taken !  I  can  read 
every  word  as  clearly  as  print," '  and  Dossie 
was  charmed  with  this  advice. 

He  asked  her  presently,  when  the  hansom 
had  put  them  down  and  they  were  walking 
hand  in  hand  over  the  wide  breezy  common, 
with  Beppo  rollicking  after  them  in  puppy 
fashion,  how  she  liked  being  at  Priory  Road, 
and  if  she  were  rather  fond  of  her  new 
friends. 

1  Oh,  I  like  it  pretty  well,'  returned 
Dossie  sedately.  'I  think  Miss  Thorpe  is 
good  to  everybody.  She  does  speak  so  kindly 
to  all  the  poor  old  women  we  meet,  and  when 
she  scolds  she  scolds  beautifully,  without 
looking  really  very  angry,  you  know.  One 
man  was  very  rude  to  her — oh,  he  frightened 
me  so,  but  Miss  Thorpe  was  not  a  bit 
frightened ;  she  told  him  he  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself  to  speak  so  to  a  lady,  and 
he  actually  minded  her  and  went  away.  I 
think  everyone  minds  Miss  Thorpe,'  finished 
Dossie,  in  a  meditative  manner,  '  but  I  like 
Mr.  Thorpe  best.'  Launcelot  turned  round 
at  this ;  he  looked  rather  pleased.  *  You  are 
a  sensible  child,'  he  said,  '  there  is  not  a 
better  fellow  living  than  Thorpe,  but  I  hardly 
expected  you  to  find  that  out.' 
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'Oil,  I  liked  him  ever  since  lie  talked 
about  you,'  went  on  Dossie ;  'he  is  very 
quiet.  Sometimes  he  hardly  speaks,  and 
then  all  at  once  he  wakes  up,  and  says  some- 
thing nice.  He  is  not  as  nice  as  you,  Mr. 
Lance,  of  course  not,  but  he  is  trustable,' 
airing  her  favourite  word  again. 

Launcelot  chuckled.  '  She  is  wonderfully 
knowing,'  he  said  to  himself.  '  Thorpe  is 
worth  his  weight  in  gold,  and  she  has  found 
it  out,'  and  then  he  roused  himself  and  changed 
the  subject. 

f  Don't  you  like  this  common,  Dossie  ?  I 
wish  you  and  Beppo  would  have  a  race  to- 
gether down  that  path  ; '  but  the  child  shook 
her  head. 

'  I  don't  feel  like  running,  Mr.  Lance.  I 
like  to  keep  with  you  here.  Oh,  yes  ;  I  think 
it  is  a  beautiful  place — so  wide,  all  bushes  and 
sky,  and  the  birds  sing  so.' 

'  You  should  hear  them  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. Now,  do  you  see  that  long  wall  with  all 
those  glass  houses  ?  Look  how  far  it  goes.' 

'  Oh,  yes.  What  a  big  place  !  I  wonder 
who  Jives  there — some  one  very  rich  ?  ' 

'  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  Launcelot  Chud- 
leigh,  Esq.,  E.A.,  lives  there.  Dear  me,  what 
great  eyes,  Dossie  !  Yes,  that  is  the  Witchens, 
and  this  is  Brentwood  Common.  Look  how 

VOL.  i.  0 
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the  common  stretches  to  the  garden  wall,  and 
shuts  us  in  all  round — nothing  but  gorse  and 
blackberry  bushes.  And  there  is  the  little 
town  of  Brentwood ;  and  all  along  there  in 
the  distance  there  are  fine  big  houses  stand- 
ing back  from  the  road,  and  a  pond  where 
the  boys  slide,  and '  but  here  Dossie  in- 
terrupted him. 

'  You  live  here,  Mr.  Lance  ?  Oh,  I  had 
no  idea  you  were  so  grand.  What  a  lovely 
big  place !  and,  oh  dear,  is  that  the  garden  ? 
How  I  should  like  to  see  it ! ' 

'  And  so  you  shall,'  was  the  answer  ;  and 
to  Dossie's  immense  surprise  Launcelot  pro- 
duced a  key  from  his  pocket  and  inserting  it 
into  the  lock  of  a  green  door  in  the  wall  that 
Dossie  had  hardly  noticed  disclosed  a  flight  of 
worn  stone  steps.  '  Open  sesame  ;  your  lady- 
ship may  have  your  wish.  Come  along, 
Dossie ;  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not 
show  you  the  garden  and  the  hot-houses. 
You  may  gather  some  flowers  if  you  like. 
Stokes  won't  take  any  notice,'  he  muttered, 
'  and  we  need  not  go  near  the  house ; '  and 
the  child  followed  him  delightedly  up  the 
steps,  which  landed  them  on  a  broad  gravel 
terrace  with  seats  at  either  end.  The  wall 
was  low,  and  even  Dossie  could  see  the  stretch 
of  common,  dotted  over  with  seats,  with  the 
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wide  sky-line,  the  whole  prospect  bathed  in 
the  soft  clear  light  of  a  spring  afternoon. 
Launcelot  leant  his  arms  on  the  wall,  and 
gazed  abstractedly  into  the  distance.  '  How 
I  love  spring!'  he  said,  more  to  himself  than 
to  Dossie.  '  It  is  the  time  for  youth,  for  hope, 
for  love — so  Tennyson  says,  at  least.  Isn't  it 
in  "  Locksley  Hall "  that  he  says  : 

In  the  spring  a  livelier  iris  changes  on  the  burnished  dove ; 
In  the  spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts 
of  love  ? 

That  is  why  one  hears  of  so  many  matches,  I 
suppose,  made  up  in  the  season.  "  We  are 
desired  to  announce  that  a  marriage  will 
shortly  come  off  between  the  Hon.  Algernon 
Featherhead  and  Lady  Fatima  Grilde sleigh." 
One  could  annotate  "  Locksley  Hall  "  thus  : 

In  the  spring  manoeuvring  mothers  whisper  in  a  stern  aside : 
"  He  is  but  the  second  brother ;  you  must  never  be  his  bride ! " 

Bad  for  Geoffrey,  that ;  but  let  us  continue. 
I  feel  inspired : 

In  the  spring  the  ball-room  darlings  mind  their  ma  and  whis- 
per low, 
Saying :  "  Dost  thoulove  me,  Baron  ?  " — sighing :  "  I  have  loved 

thee  so." 
Love  took  up  that  stately  Baron — oh,  by  Jove — no — 

Impossible  ! ' 

And  the  reason  of  this  sudden  exclamation 

o2 
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on  Launcelot's  part,  and  why  he  broke  off  his 
absurd  doggrel  rhyme  and  looked  exceedingly 
disconcerted  and  foolish,  was  owing  to  the 
fact  that  a  tall,  handsome  young  lady  had  just 
stepped  out  from  the  shrubbery  that  closed  in 
the  terrace,  and  was  standing  regarding  him 
with  intense  astonishment. 

'  I  thought  I  heard  voices,'  she  said,  as 
though  still  incredulous  of  her  eyes,  '  but  I 
could  not  be  sure.  Have  you  scaled  the  wall, 
Mr.  Chudleigh?  And,  oh  dear,  there  is  a 
little  girl  too.' 

'  Miss  Rossiter,'  returned  Launcelot,  in  a 
most  bewildered  voice,  '  what  on  earth  does 
this  mean  ?  I  will  take  my  oath  that  the 
telegram  said  to-morrow.' 

'  Yes,'  but  here  she  laughed  merrily,  '  that 
was  Mr.  Geoffrey's  mistake.  He  put  the 
wrong  date,  and  so,  of  course,  no  one  ex- 
pected us.  Poor  Mrs.  Chudleigh  was  ready 
to  cry  about  it  when  Mrs.  Fenwick  told  her 
that  you  had  not  arrived.  She  was  quite  pale 
with  the  disappointment.' 

'  And  you  are  all  here  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yes ;  all  but  Fred.  Mr.  Bernard 
met  us  at  the  station.  They  are  all  so  cross 
with  Mr.  Geoffrey  for  making  that  mistake ; 
but  now  you  must  come  and  see  them.  They 
.are  all  in  the  morning-room.  Fenwick  has 
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just  brought  in  tea.  Oh,  how  delighted  they 
will  be!' 

'  Wait  a  moment  please,'  returned  Launce- 
lot,  in  rather  a  rueful  voice ;  and  then  he 
looked  at  Dossie  and  laughed,  as  he  thought 
of  their  ridiculous  position.  And  Miss  Rossiter 
laughed  too,  in  a  pleasant  sort  of  way,  as 
though  she  were  somehow  amused. 

She  was  an  exceedingly  handsome  young 
woman.  Indeed,  most  people  called  her 
beautiful,  in  spite  of  the  marked  irregularities 
that  detracted  from  any  perfection  of  feature  ; 
but  then  very  few  cared  to  criticise  so  charm- 
ing a  face.  She  had  very  dark  Irish  grey 
eyes — eyes  that  could  be  very  subtle  and 
mischievous  and  tender — and  a  wonderfully 
transparent  complexion  with  quick  varying 
colour,  and  her  head,  that  was  very  finely 
shaped,  was  covered  with  thick  coils  of  red- 
dish brown  hair. 

She  was  very  tall,  and  her  figure  was 
somewhat  full ;  but  she  moved  very  quickly 
and  gracefully,  so  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
watch  her.  Indeed,  she  seemed  full  of  life 
and  energy  and  buoyant  health.  Her  voice 
was  clear  and  sweet,  and  there  was  something 
in  her  laugh  that  reminded  one  of  a  child — a 
certain  abandon  and  enjoyment  that  one  rarely 
sees  in  a  grown-up  person. 
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It  was  hardly  a  matter  for  surprise  then 
that  Launcelot,  in  spite  of  his  perplexity, 
should  look  at  her  with  some  interest  and  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  His  artistic  taste 
commended  the  dark  grey  dress  and  the 
bunch  of  yellow  daffodils  she  held  in  her 
hands. 

'  Miss  Eossiter,  you  have  come  upon  me 
like  a  whirlwind,  I  don't  think  I  was  ever  so 
surprised  in  my  life  ;  I  have  not  even  shaken 
hands,  and  yet  we  have  not  met  for  five 
months.  I  need  not  ask  how  you  are,  you 
look  first-rate,  and — '  but  she  interrupted  him 
with  just  a  trace  of  impatience  in  her 
manner.  . 

'  Oh,  we  know  Mr.  Chudleigh  never  pays 
compliments.  Yes,  I  am  well,  always  well ; 
I  am  absurdly  strong,  you  know ;  please  tell 
me  who  this  little  girl  is  ?  for  do  you  know  it 
is  rather  cold  here  on  the  terrace,  and  I  have 
not  even  my  hat.' 

'  Of  course  you  will  take  cold,  and  after 
Mentone  too,  is  that  the  way  you  play  with 
your  health,  Miss  Eossiter  ?  now  please  listen 
to  me,  I  will  not  keep  you  a  moment,  you 
must  go  back  to  the  house  and  not  tell  any- 
one you  have  seen  me ;  and  when  I  have 
taken  Dossie  home,  I  will  come  back.' 

'  Dossie ! '  returned  Miss  Eossiter,  utterly 
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bewildered  by  Launcelot's  mysterious  manner ; 
'-is  she  a  little  friend  of  yours,  or  a  protegee  ?  ' 
she  added,  after  a  quick  glance  at  the  child's 
shabby  dress.  'Poor  little  thing,  she  looks 
very  tired ;  why  do  you  not  bring  her  in,  and 
give  her  some  tea  ? ' 

'  No,  I  must  speak  to  Madella  first.  I  can- 
not introduce  her  in  this  abrupt  fashion.  Miss 
Rossiter,  it  is  too  long  a  tale  to  tell  now,  and 
Dossie  is  tired.  I  want  no  one  to  see  the 
child,  and  so  we  will  make  our  escape  this 
way ;  please  say  nothing  about  us — '  but  here 
Launcelot  broke  off  and  said,  '  By  Jove,'  again 
under  his  breath .  '  Miss  Eossiter,  cannot  your 
woman's  wit  help  us?  there  is  that  con- 
founded fellow  Geoffrey  actually  smoking  his 
cigar  outside,  on  the  common.  We  are  in  a 
regular  trap.  What  on  earth  can  I  do  with 
Dossie  ? ' 

'  I  will  take  her  up  to  the  schoolroom,  no 
one  will  notice  us,  and  you  can  just  walk  into 
the  morning-room.  Yes,  that  will  be  best ;  I 
will  give  her  some  tea,  and  no  one  will  see 
her  or  ask  questions  ;  and  then,  when  it  is 
dark  I  will  bring  her  into  the  garden  ;  it  will 
be  as  good  as  a  game  of  hide-and-seek,  will  it 
not,  Dossie  ? '  and  Miss  Rossiter  laughed  in 
such  an  infectious  way,  that  Launcelot  joined 
her. 
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'  Oh,  it  is  too  ridiculous  altogether ;  never 
mind,  Dossie,  we  must  do  as  this  lady  bids  us. 
Go  in  with  her  and  have  some  tea,  and  I  will 
fetch  you  by-and-by ; '  and,  though  Dossie 
could  not  comprehend  the  situation  in  the 
least,  she  was  not  at  all  reluctant  to  go  with 
Miss  Eossiter,  whose  face  and  voice  had  taken 
her  childish  fancy  ;  so  she  squeezed  the  puppy 
in  her  arms,  and  allowed  herself  to  be  led  away 
into  the  shrubberies. 

A  narrow  path  led  them  into  the  rosery ; 
and  out  of  this  they  turned  into  a  wide  gravel 
walk,  which  in  summer  must  be  very  pleasant 
and  shady  ;  but  now  no  leafy  screen  interposed 
between  them  and  the  long  white  house  ;  only 
the  great  trees  stretched  out  their  bare 
branches  in  the  spring  sunshine.  In  front  of 
them  lay  what  Dossie  afterwards  described  as 
a  beautiful  park,  but  which  in  reality  was  a 
very  extensive  lawn,  adorned  with  grand  old 
cedars,  and  weeping  elms,  and  groups  of 
ornamental  shrubs,  between  which  they 
glided  ;  Miss  Eossiter  holding  the  child's  hand 
in  a  firm,  cool  grasp. 

'  We  must  go  round  by  the  front,'  she 
whispered,  '  no  one  will  see  us  ; '  and  opening 
a  little  iron  gate,  they  passed  through  a  wide 
courtyard,  and  then  through  a  glass  porch 
fitted  up  with  plants  in  bloom  like  a  green- 
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house,  and  then  into  a  large  square  hall,  that 
looked  like  a  room,  only  some  packing-cases 
lay  on  the  tesselated  pavement,  and  wraps  and 
rugs  littered  the  oak  settles  and  tables. 

'  Don't  breathe,  Dossie,'  whispered  Miss 
Eossiter  in  her  ear,  and  then  they  went  up  a 
dark  handsome  staircase,  and  down  a  long 
passage,  until  Miss  Rossiter  opened  a  door, 
and  said  :  '  Here  we  are,  this  is  the  schoolroom 
and  we  are  safe  ;  now  sit  down,  my  dear,  and 
take  off  your  bonnet,  and  I  will  tell  Jane  to  get 
us  some  tea,'  and  so  saying,  she  pushed  Dossie 
gently  into  an  easy  chair,  and  left  the  room. 

Dossie  looked  round  with  admiring  eyes. 
How  very,  very  rich  Mr.  Lance  must  be  to 
have  such  a  beautiful  house !  she  thought. 
Schoolrooms  were  always  ugly,  but  this  looked 
like  a  drawing-room.  There  were  so  many 
pretty  things  about,  pictures  and  china  and 
handsome  bookcases ;  there  was  a  couch, 
too,  and  delightfully  easy  chairs  ;  and  flowers 
on  the  table  ;  a  great  bowl  of  scarlet  anemones, 
and  a  china  basket  full  of  daffodils.  There  was 
a  photograph  of  a  child  in  a  velvet  frame  stand- 
ing on  the  writing-table,  a  pretty  little  dark- 
eyed  girl,  with  loosely-flowing  hair,  who 
Dossie  afterwards  heard  was  Sybil. 

Dossie  was  quite  contented  to  sit  still  and 
look  about  her ;  she  was  still  far  from  strong, 
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and  her  legs  ached  with  fatigue,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  neat  housemaid  with  the  tea- 
tray  was  a  very  welcome  sight.  Miss  Kossiter 
followed  her. 

'  This  little  girl,  a  friend  of  mine,  is  very 
tired  and  hungry,  Jane,'  she  said ;  '  I  have 
brought  her  in  for  a  rest,'  and  Jane  looked 
pleasantly  at  Dossie,  as  she  put  the  buttered 
cake  within  her  reach. 

'  Now,  my  dear,'  observed  Miss  Rossiter  as 
soon  as  they  were  left  alone,  and  looking  at 
Dossie  in  an  amused  way,  *  perhaps  you  will 
kindly  tell  me  your  name,  Dossie  ;  that  is  how 
Mr.  Chudleigh  addressed  you,  but  Dossie  is 
hardly  your  real  name  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  no  ;  my  name  is  Dorothea  Penelope 
Weston,'  replied  Dossie  with  dignity,  '  only 
father  says  that  when  I  was  a  little  thing  I 
always  called  myself  Dossie,  so  he  and  mother 
got  into  the  way  too ;  mother's  name  was 
Penelope,  she  was  very  pretty.' 

'  Indeed  ? '  and  here  Miss  Rossiter  tried  not 
to  laugh.  Weston  !  she  had  never  heard  the 
name,  it  must  be  one  of  Mr.  Chudleigh's 
numerous  protegees  ;  most  likely  she  was  poor, 
she  was  very  shabbily  dressed.  He  probably 
intended  his  stepmother  to  befriend  her. 

'  Have  you  known  Mr.  Chudleigh  long, 
my  dear  ? ' 
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'  Oh,  no ;  I  never  saw  him  at  all  until 
three  weeks  ago.  I  never  knew  there  was 
such  a  person  as  Mr.  Lance  at  all,  but  father 
knew  him.  They  had  lived  together  when 
they  were  boys,  and  father  is  so  fond  of  him.' 

'  Do  you  live  in  Overton,  Dossie  ?  ' 

'  Oh  no,  we  never  lived  anywhere  ;  that  is 
we  never  stayed  long  in  any  place.  Father  is 
an  artist  and  paints  beautiful  pictures,  but — 
but' — a  shadow  crossing  her  face — 'Mr.  Lance 
has  sent  him  away  to  the  other  end  of  the 

world,  and  now '     But  here  Dossie  broke 

into  a  sob  and  could  say  no  more. 

'  Poor  little  dear ' — kissing  her — '  never 
mind,  we  will  not  talk  about  it  any  more. 
Look,  this  is  Sybil's  portrait ;  it  was  taken  two 
years  ago.  She  wears  her  hair  in  a  plait  now. 
Is  she  not  a  pretty  little  girl,  rather  like  a 
gipsy  ? '  But  as  she  chattered  on,  showing 
Dossie  one  thing  after  another,  she  told  her- 
self that  she  had  better  put  no  more  questions 
to  the  child.  There  was  evidently  some  mys- 
tery about  the  child,  and  it  was  not  her  affair 
to  find  it  out.  It  was  rather  hard  to  repress 
her  curiosity  when  Dossie,  in  the  course  of 
her  conversation,  asked  coolly  '  where  she 
would  sleep  when  she  came  to  live  at  the 
Witchens.' 

'  Live  here !  what  do  you  mean  ?  '  asked 
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the  governess,  thrown  off  her  guard  by  this 
artless  speech. 

'  Mr.  Lance  is  going  to  take  care  of  me 
until  father  comes  back,'  returned  Dossie 
quietly.  '  I  am  to  learn  things  with  Sybil. 
Mr.  Lance  told  father  that  you  would  be  very 
kind  to  me.  I  am  glad  I  like  you,'  went  on 
Dossie,  fixing  her  eyes  seriously  on  Miss 
Rossiter's  face  ;  *  it  would  be  so  dreadful  to 
live  here  and  not  like  people,'  but  in  a  tone  of 
conviction,  '  I  can't  help  liking  you  because 
you  are  so  nice  and  pretty.'  And  Miss  Eossiter 
was  so  charmed  with  this  outspoken  compli- 
ment that  she  kissed  Dossie  again,  and  they 
were  now  chattering  together  like  old  friends. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

MADELLA. 

'  My  noble  gossips,  ye  have  been  too  prodigal.' — Shakespeare. 

'  The  hand  that  hath  made  you  fair  hath  made  you  good ; 
the  goodness,  that  is  cheap  in  beauty,  makes  beauty  brief  in 
goodness  ;  but  grace  being  the  soul  of  your  complexion,  should 
keep  the  body  of  it  ever  fair.' — Shakespeare. 

MEANWHILE  Launcelot  had  crossed  the  lawn 
boldly,  and  turning  round  the  corner  of  the 
house  walked  up  to  an  old-fashioned  bay 
window,  and  raising  the  sash  coolly  walked 
in. 

'  Launcelot,  why  Lance,  dear  old  Lance ! 
Cleverly  done,  old  fellow!  My  darling  boy, 
how  you  startled  me  !  Oh,  Lancy,  you  duck!' 
Such  were  the  greetings  that  met  his  ear ; 
but  without  a  word  in  reply  Launcelot  walked 
straight  to  a  lady  who  had  just  set  down  her 
tea-cup  and  was  rising  from  her  chair,  and 
put  his  arms  round  her  still  without  a  word, 
but  the  gladness  in  his  eyes  was  sufficient 
speech. 

'  My  own  boy,  how  I  have  wanted  you  ! ' 
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said  this  lady  with  more  than  one  motherly 
kiss,  and  she  put  back  his  hair  with  a  hand 
that  was  sparkling  with  rings,  and  looked  in 
his  face  as  mothers  only  can  look.  And  no 
one  who  saw  them  would  have  guessed  that 
this  was  a  meeting  between  a  stepmother  and 
her  stepson. 

'  Madella,'  he  said  quietly  and  in  a  tone  of 
honest  conviction,  '  I  think  you  have  grown 
more  lovely  than  ever,'  and  Mrs.  Chudleigh 
blushed  like  a  girl. 

'Your  sisters  and  Bernard  are  waiting  to 
speak  to  you,'  she  said,  pushing  him  gently 
away.  '  You  must  tell  Bee  she  is  looking 
charming  too,  or  she  will  be  jealous  of  the  old 
mother.' 

And  then  Launcelot  leisurely  made  his 
rounds ;  but  when  he  had  finished  he  came 
back  to  the  tea-table,  and  asked  his  step- 
mother to  give  him  a  cup  of  tea.  'For  no 
one  makes  tea  like  you,'  he  continued  patheti- 
cally, '  and  I  shall  not  feel  that  I  have  you 
really  at  home  again  until  you  pour  me  out  a 
cup  of  tea  with  your  own  hands.' 

'  Always  a  flatterer,  Lance,'  she  returned, 
smiling  ;  but  her  smile  was  very  sweet. 

The  world  had  long  endorsed  Launcelot's 
opinion  that  Mrs.  Chudleigh  was  a  lovely 
woman,  and  that  not  even  her  handsome 
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young  daughter  Beatrix  could  ever  hope  to 
emulate  her  mother's  beauty.  When  young, 
more  than  one  artist  had  asked  to  paint  her, 
and  under  one  picture  had  been  written,  but 
it  was  the  work  of  a  rejected  suitor,  '  A 
daughter  of  the  gods,  divinely  tall,  and  most 
divinely  fair,'  but  those  were  the  days  when 
Delia  Weston  had  more  lovers  than  dresses, 
and  married  to  get  rid  of  them  all,  as  she 
once  told  Launcelot. 

She  was  a  dark-haired,  sweet-looking  girl 
then,  and  now  her  hair  was  silvery  white  ;  but 
she  was  sweet-looking  still.  Her  face  was 
still  wonderfully  young  for  her  age,  and  a 
delicate  bloom  still  lingered  on  it ;  and,  in 
spite  of  her  forty-eight  years,  her  colour 
varied  like  a  girl's.  It  was  this  soft  brilliancy 
of  complexion,  set  off  by  the  silvery  hair,  that 
made  her  so  striking  in  appearance.  Those 
who  knew  and ,  loved  her  always  said  Mrs. 
Chudleigh  was  a  girl  in  heart  still ;  she  was  as 
innocent  now,  w^hen  she  was  surrounded  by 
her  grown-up  children,  as  though  she  were  in 
her  teens.  Length  of  years  and  many  troubles 
had  not  taught  her  knowledge  of  the  world. 
She  believed  vaguely  and  sorrowfully  in  evil 
and  sin.  Of  course  there  were  wicked  people, 
people  who  did  wrong,  the  criminal  classes 
and  others,  but — but — she  never  cared  to 
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enter  on  the  subject;  with  so  much  goodness  in 
the  world,  it  was  foolish  and  morbid  to  dwell 
on  the  darker  shades  of  life. 

Her  husband  had  adored  this  innocence ; 
he  had  never  expected  to  meet  anything  so 
fresh  and  uncorrupted  out  of  Eden,  as  he 
said,  and  he  had  been  her  lover  until  the  day 
of  his  death. 

This  innate  purity  had  been  her  safeguard 
through  her  widowhood.  No  one  ventured 
to  repeat  a  scandalous  story  in  her  hearing. 
Any  tale  of  sin  had  been  always  hushed  in  her 
presence.  '  Mrs.  Chudleigh  never  likes  to  hear 
these  things,  it  makes  her  ill,  and  she  only 
frets  about  it  afterwards,'  people  often  said ; 
and  more  than  one  strong  minded-woman  who 
thought  it  her  duty  to  renovate  society  and 
was  prepared  to  wade  through  the  mire,  that 
she  might  benefit  her  fellow-creatures,  had 
been  heard  to  express  her  opinion,  that  an 
old  childhood  was  hardly  a  becoming  age,  and 
that  there  was  something  narrow  and  self- 
indulgent  in  a  nature  like  Mrs.  Chudleigh's — 
'  a  woman  with  grown-up  sons  and  daughters,' 
added  one  irascible  spinster,  who  had  been 
much  enraged  by  Mrs.  Chudleigh's  uncon- 
scious dignity. 

'  I  don't  call  it  proper,  my  dear,  for  un- 
married women  to  go  poking  about  public- 
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houses  and  those  low  places/  she  remarked 
placidly.  *  Clergymen  have  to  do  that  sort 
of  thing,  but  then  they  are  men,  and  men 
know  everything,  as  dear  Gilbert  used  to 
say,  but  women  are  best  at  home,  and  I 
must  say,  Miss  Benson  has  shocked  me  dread- 
fully. I  am  sorry  if  I  seemed  rude,  but  I 
did  not  like  her  style  of  conversation  at  all ; 
and  as  to  reading  that  tract,  of  course  I  burnt 
it,  for  fear  Launcelot  or  the  boys  should 
see  it.' 

'  Madella,'  observed  her  step-son  once, 
when  he  noticed  how  calmly  she  enforced 
silence  when  some  undesirable  subject  came- 
on  the  tapis,  '  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  a. 
woman  of  enlightened  intelligence  and  en- 
larged views.  You  are  always  obstructing 
free  argument — hindering  conversation,  in: 
fact.' 

'  I  can't  help  it,  Lance.  I  think  it  was 
wrong  of  Dr.  Elliott  to  mention  such  a  fact 
before  Pauline.' 

'  Pauline  is  far  wiser  than  her  mother,' 
returned  Launcelot  in  a  teasing  voice.  -  She- 
scorns  to  be  behind  her  age.  Now,  don't 
shake  your  head.  I  know  you  have  no  inte- 
rest in  your  neighbour's  rubbish  heaps ; 
you  object  to  be  told  why  people  don't 
care  to  call  on  him ;  but  all  the  same,  Dr. 
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Elliott  will  think  you  a  very  narrow-minded 
woman.' 

4  It  does  not  in  the  least  matter  to  me 
what  Dr.  Elliott  thinks,'  returned  Mrs.  Chud- 
leigh,  a  little  petulantly. 

'  Madella,'  was  the  mournful  answer, '  how 
could  your  conscience  allow  you  to  tell  such 
a  fib,  and  to  me  of  all  persons  ?  Have  you  not 
been  adored  by  mankind  ever  since  your 
childhood,  and  would  you  not  be  miserable  if 
people  ceased  to  adore  you  ?  Why,  the  good 
opinion  of  the  gardener's  boy  is  necessary  to 
your  perfect  content ;  you  would  worry  your- 
self if  even  Jemmy  Stokes  found  fault  with  you, 
and  yet  the  opinion  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  of 
Magdalene  is  nothing  to  you.' 

'  Launcelot,  how  can  you  be  so  tire- 
some? You  ought  to  have  told  Dr.  Elliott 
to  defer  the  discussion  until  you  were  in  the 
studio.' 

'  Nonsense  ! ! — and  you  call  yourself  the 
mother  of  a  family.  To  think  of  a  woman 
of  your  age  looking  at  the  world  like  a  nun 
through  her  grating.  Do  you  know,  except 
for  my  father  and  myself,  I  expect  you  would 
have  got  yourself  and  the  girls  into  many  a 
scrape.  It  does  not  do  to  go  through  the 
world  like  a  horse  with  blinkers,  who  only 
sees  straight  before  him.  It  does  not  pay, 
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Madella ;  you  will  find  this  out  for  yourself 
one  day.' 

'  Perhaps  you  may  be  right,  dear,'  she 
answered  gently.  '  I  have  often  been  afraid 
of  doing  rash,  impulsive  things,'  and  here  she 
looked  a  little  uncomfortable,  for  she  remem- 
bered that  her  step-son  had  reproved  her 
rather  sharply  for  her  selection  of  Miss  Eos- 
siter  for  a  governess,  though  he  had  said  less 
about  it  lately.  '  I  never  feel  quite  safe  unless 
you  are  with  me,  but,  Lance,'  with  a  simplicity 
that  touched  him,  '  I  always  pray  that  I  may 
be  guided  right ;  so  I  cannot  go  far  wrong.' 

'  No,'  he  said,  looking  at  her  kindly  ;  '  no 
one  but  a  villain  would  take  advantage  of 
you,  and  I  am  no  pessimist  to  believe  that  the 
world  abounds  in  ready-made  villains ;  but 
don't  you  sometimes  wish  that  you  could 
fashion  a  little  world  of  your  own,  where 
there  would  be  no  poverty,  and  no  misery, 
and  no  crime,  no  ill-used  animals,  no  de 
graded  children  ? ' 

'  Why,  that  would  be  heaven,  Lance,'  she 
returned  with  a  sigh.  '  My  dear,  I  am  not  so 
unreasonable  as  that :  as  long  as  the  world 
lasts  there  must  be  sin  and  pain.' 

'  Yes,'  retorted  Launcelot  somewhat  drily, 
4  and  so  long  as  she  lives  will  Madella  dwell 
in  her  own  house,  and  pull  down  her  blinds, 
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and  stop  her  ears  with  soft  cotton-wool,  that 
she  may  not  hear  the  groans  of  human  vic- 
tims, or  see  how  cruelty  still  stalks  abroad. 
*'  Oh,  my  soul,  come  thou  not  near  their  habi- 
tations !  "  '  and  when  he  had  said  this,  he 
turned  on  his  heel  and  went  out. 

As  Launcelot  received  his  cup  of  tea,  he 
threw  himself  down  in  an  easy  chair,  and 
looked  round  his  family  circle  with  intense 
pride  and  delight. 

It  was  certainly  a  charming  scene.   Outside 
the   spring   sunshine    was   lying  on   the  soft 
velvety    turf;    a   bright   fire   burnt    on   the 
hearth.    Sybil,  who  was  chilly,  was  lying  on 
the   black  bearskin  rug,  in  company  with  a 
large  tawny  St.  Bernard  dog,  Launcelot's  spe- 
cial property ;  Sybil  was  a  pretty,  dark-eyed 
child  of  twelve,  with  a  bright,  piquante  face. 
Beatrix,  or  Bee  as  she  was  generally  called, 
was  in  a  low  chair,  drawn  close  to  the  fire. 
She  was  a  tall,  slight  girl,  as  her  mother  had 
been  at  her  age,  and  was  decidedly  pretty. 
Her  face  was  a   fine  oval,  she   had   regular 
features,  a  complexion  that  was  very  soft  and 
brilliant,  and  hair  that  looked  the  colour  of  a 
chestnut  ripened  by  the  sun. 

Pauline,  who  was  two  years  younger  than 
her  sister,  had  a  bright  sensible  face,  without 
any  special  claim  to  good  looks  ;  her  hair  was 
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reddish  in  tint,  and  her  complexion  somewhat 
pale,  though  she  was  perfectly  strong  and 
healthy.  She  had  soft  brown  eyes  that  could 
be  very  expressive,  and  people  who  knew  both 
girls  often  preferred  Pauline  because  they  said 
she  had  no  nonsense  about  her,  and  did  not 
give  herself  airs  like  Bee,  but  then  Bee  was  a 
trifle  spoiled. 

Geoffrey  was  still  smoking  his  cigar  on  the 
common,  but  Bernard,  who  came  next  to 
him  in  age,  was  stretching  himself  lazily  on  a 
corner  of  the  couch ;  he  was  a  handsome 
young  fellow  of  two-and-twenty,  very  frank 
and  good-tempered  looking,  but  without 
Geoffrey's  cleverness.  He  had  the  correct 
Oxford  cut  about  him,  and  was  evidently 
somewhat  of  a  dandy  ;  he  was  almost  as  dark 
as  Sybil,  and  being  a  boating  man  his  brown 
skin  was  tanned  by  exposure  to  the  long  pro- 
tracted east  winds. 

He  had  been  the  last  to  greet  Launcelot, 
and  had  appeared  slightly  confused  at  his 
brother's  abrupt  entrance,  but  the  hearty 
grasp  of  his  hand,  and  '  How  are  you,  Bear, 
old  fellow  ? '  had  set  him  at  his  ease. 

'  We  only  want  Geoff  and  Freckles  to  be 
complete,'  observed  Launcelot  presently. 
'  Well,  Bee,  you  have  got  to  the  end  of  your 
tether  at  last.  I  don't  mean  to  give  you  a 
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chance  of  Mentone  again,  so  I  hope  you  and 
Paul  have  made  the  most  of  your  oppor- 
tunities.' 

*  Oh,  yes,'  returned  his  sister  with  spark- 
ling eyes, '  we  have  had  such  a  good  time — it 
was  delicious.  I  never  enjoyed  myself  so 
much  in  my  life  ;  even  Pauline  was  reconciled 
to  it  after  the  first  fortnight.' 

'  Yes,  but  I  am  thankful  to  be  home  again,' 
returned  Pauline  quickly — both  the  girls 
spoke  alike,  in  a  quick  decided  way,  '  I  should 
have  been  very  dull  at  first  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Miss  Eossiter.  I  can't  make  friends  all  of 
a  sudden,  as  Bee  does.  I  like  to  take  my 
time  and  be  sure  I  like  people,  and  then  there 
is  no  fear  of  dropping  them  afterwards.  Bee 
never  minds  dropping  people  she  used  to 
know.' 

'  Are  you  and  Miss  Eossiter  chums  still, 
Paul  ?  '  inquired  Launcelot  with  some  interest. 

4  As  though  you  need  ask,'  returned  Bee, 
with  a  little  scornful  curl  of  her  lip  ;  '  they 
have  been  inseparable  this  winter.  Actually 
Pauline  used  to  refuse  the  donkey  expeditions 
unless  Miss  Eossiter  went  too  ;  people  used  to 
think  Miss  Eossiter  was  our  sister. 

'  She  was  very  much  admired,'  put  in  her 
mother. 

1  Yes,'  returned  Pauline  mischievously,  for 
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she  was  not  above  teasing  her  sister,  '  she  and 
Bee  were  rival  beauties.  I  am  afraid  Bee  has 
not  quite  got  over  Colonel  Dacre's  remark 
"  that  Miss  Chudleigh  was  pretty  and  piquante, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  for  a  fine 
woman  give  him  Miss  Eossiter — she  was 
doosidly  handsome,  and  no  mistake." ' 

'My  dear  Pauline,'  remonstrated  her 
mother  in  an  alarmed  voice,  and  Launcelot 
and  Bernard  burst  out  laughing. 

'  Well,  mother,  Colonel  Dacre  said  it,  and 
I  am  only  quoting.' 

'  But  there  is  no  need  to  quote  slang, 
Pauline.' 

'  No,  it  was  a  strong  expression,'  returned 
the  girl  calmly,  '  and  of  course  he  ought  not 
to  have  used  it.  I  never  thought  much  of 
Colonel  Dacre  myself.  Miss  Eossiter  said  she 
was  sure  he  was  padded — anyhow  he  dyed  his 
moustache,'  and  Bernard  roared  again. 

'  Go  on,  Paul ;  this  is  rattling  good  sport, 
isn't  it,  Lance  ?  ' 

'  Don't  be  absurd,'  returned  Bee,  with 
decided  acrimony,  '  of  course  Pauline  is  only 
trying  to  tease  me  because  I  said  she  and 
Miss  Eossiter  were  inseparable,  but  even 
Nora  Hamblyn  said  it  was  rather  a  mistake 
taking  her  about  with  us  everywhere.' 

Launcelot's  manner  became  attentive  all 
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at  once.  '  I  hope  Sybil's  lessons  did  not 
suffer  ?  '  he  said  quickly. 

'No,  my  dear,  no,'  returned  his  step- 
mother, placidly,  '  they  were  all  very  indus- 
trious in  the  morning.  Pauline  worked  at 
her  Italian.  I  got  her  a  master  as  you 
advised,  but  of  course  they  were  free  in  the 
afternoon  ;  even  Sybil  joined  in  the  donkey 
excursions,  you  know,  and  of  course  Lady 
Hamblyn  or  I  acted  as  chaperon  ;  Bee  had 
so  many  friends,  and  I  wished  Pauline  to 
enjoy  herself,  and  as  Miss  Eossiter  was  young 
too — well,  they  were  all  as  merry  as  ('.rickets.' 

Launcelot  received  this  speech  a  little 
gravely  ;  a  close  observer  would  have  said  he 
was  not  quite  pleased. 

'  And  who  are  the  Hamblyns  ?  '  he  asked, 
and  Bee  took  upon  herself  to  answer. 

'  Oh,  they  are  such  nice  people,  Lance. 
Lady  Hamblyn  is  a  widow  ;  her  husband  was 
Baron  Hamblyn ;  he  had  softening  of  the 
brain.  Geoffrey  knew  about  him  ;  they  are 
still  in  deep  mourning  for  him..  Mr.  Ham- 
blyn, the  son — Oscar  they  call  him,'  and 
here  Bee  changed  colour  for  a  moment, 
'  is  a  barrister  too  ;  he  and  Geoffrey  got  very 
intimate,  and  Nora  is  such  a  nice-looking 
girl — just  your  sort,  Launcelot.' 

'Oh!    just    my    sort.     I    have   not    the 
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faintest  idea  what  that  is,  but  upon  my  word 
you  seem  to  know,'  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm 
in  his  voice,  but  he  was  growing  secretly 
anxious.  Bee's  little  blush  had  not  been  lost 
upon  him  ;  he  had  trusted  them  to  remain 
without  him  all  these  months,  very  reluc- 
tantly ;  he  did  not  believe  Bee  was  the 
least  bit  delicate ;  it  was  all  humbug  of 
Dr.  Tillotson  saying  a  winter  at  Mentone 
would  be  necessary ;  she  had  caught  cold, 
and  it  had  settled  on  her  chest — colds  often 
settled  on  girls'  chests,  but  there  was  nothing 
the  matter  with  her  lungs,  he  would  take  his 
oath  of  that — a  healthy  young  creature  like 
Bee! 

But  he  had  been  weak  for  once,  and  had 
given  in  to  Madella's  earnest  solicitations ;  the 
poor  woman  had  lost  one  child ;  Lily,  who 
came  between  Fred  and  Pauline,  had  died 
when  she  was  sixteen,  of  a  chill  caught  when 
overheated  by  dancing  ;  but  then  Lily  had 
been  delicate  from  her  birth.  But  Madella 
had  been  in  such  agony  about  Bee — was  so 
certain  that  her  lung  was  affected — and  was 
in  such  a  fuss  and  fidget  altogether,  that 
Launcelot,  who  never  could  refuse  her  any- 
thing, had  yielded  in  spite  of  his  better  judg- 
ment. He  had  taken  them  over  himself  and 
had  settled  them  in  the  villa,  and  had  be^sed 
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his  stepmother  to  let  Sybil  go  on  regularly 
with  her  studies,  and  to  be  careful  what 
acquaintances  she  allowed  for  the  girls ;  and 
Mrs.  Chudleigh  had  promised  both  these 
things  most  readily. 

But  he  had  little  dreamt  that  his  sisters 
and  Miss  Eossiter  would  be  involved  in  a 
round  of  gaieties.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
social  evenings  at  the  Villa  Campanini,  and 
the  small  and  early  evenings  at  the  Villa 
Nevado,  where  the  Hamblyns,  still  in  their 
deep  mourning,  resided  ;  and  his  satirical 
comment  on  Bee's  remark  only  covered  a 
deep  state  of  anxiety,  and  a  decided  wish  that 
he  and  not  Geoffrey  had  fetched  them  home ; 
for  he  had  forgotten  all  about  Jack  Weston 
and  Dossie. 

Bee,  who  was  not  so  clever  as  Pauline,  did 
not  detect  the  malice  in  her  brother's  tone. 

'  Oh,  Nora  is  very  handsome,'  she  went  on 
tranquilly,  '  a  very  taking  girl  altogether. 
Geoffrey  was  evidently  struck  with  her,  she 
rides  beautifully,  and  she  is  very  clever,  and 
so  amusing ! ' 

*  Query  ! '  observed  Pauline  sotto  voce,  and 
Launcelot  looked  at  her  sharply,  and  then  she 
pursed  up  her  lips  in  a  droll  way  and  shook 
her  head  at  him. 

'Nora   is   coming   to  stay  with    us   next 
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month  ;  I  hope  you  will  not  mind,  Launcelot  ? 
They  have  a  house  at  South  Kensington,  so 
we  shall  be  close  neighbours.  Of  course  they 
are  not  so  well  off  now  their  father  is  dead ; 
there  are  a  good  many  sons,  and  only  the 
eldest  is  out  in  the  world,  so  they  have  to 
be  careful.  Nora  said  they  had  only  a 
small  house,  and  though  they  still  kept  the 
brougham,  she  had  had  to  give  up  her  riding 
horse  because  of  the  groom.  They  will  do 
better,  she  says,  when  the  boys  are  settled ; 
one  is  at  Cambridge  and  one  at  Woolwich, 
and  there  are  two  at  Charterhouse.' 

'  Oh,  indeed ! '  returned  Launcelot  in  an 
inexplicable  tone,  that  made  Bernard  indulge 
in  a  grin,  '  and  so  Miss  Hamblyn  is  coming  to 
the  Witchens  ? ' 

'  If  you  do  not  mind,  Launcelot,'  replied 
his  sister  politely ;  '  of  course  you  are  master 
here.' 

'  Yes,  and  Madella  is  mistress,'  taking  her 
hand.  '  Well,  my  liege  lady,  is  Bee  to  have 
her  visitor  ? ' 

'Well,  we  all  like  Nora,  Lance  ;  at  least,  I 
believe  Pauline  did  not  much  care  for  her,' 
and  here  Pauline  made  one  little  mouche 
again.  '  Perhaps  Lady  Hamblyn  is  rather 
worldly  for  a  widow,  but  Sir  Charles  was 
much  older  and  a  great  invalid,  so  perhaps — ' 
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and  here  Mrs.  Chudleigh  paused  impressively, 
'  but  we  cannot  be  all  alike — when  your  dear 
father  died,  Lance,  I  went  out  nowhere  for 
more  than  two  years,  and ' 

'  Lady  Hamblyn  has  only  been  a  widow 
seven  months,'  burst  in  Pauline  indignantly, 
'  and  she  let  the  young  people  dance  at  her 
house,  and  Nora  danced,  and  I  do  think  it 
was  hardly  decent.' 

'Yes,  but,  Paul,'  pleaded  her  sister  eagerly, 
'you  must  consider  circumstances  ;  you  know 
Geoffrey  told  us  poor  Sir  Charles  had  been  ill 
for  more  than  two  years,  and  they  had  had 
all  that  time  to  face  it.  Nora  said  herself  that 
of  course  she  did  not  mean  to  dance  this 
season,  only  that  at  Rome  one  must  do  as  the 
Romans  did,  and  it  did  not  matter  abroad,  so 
few  people  knew  them.  Her  mother  thought  it 
selfish  to  rob  them  of  their  little  pleasures,  and 
they  did  not  want  Oscar  to  be  dull,  and  so ' 

'  Oh,  yes,'  returned  Pauline  impatiently, 
'  Nora  can  be  very  plausible  when  she  wants 
to  bring  you  over  to  her  side,  but  it  always 
struck  me  that  she  wore  her  mourning  more 
for  the  Baron  Hamblyn  than  for  the  father  ; 
there  were  never  any  tears  in  her  voice  when 
she  spoke  of  him,  but  only  when  she  told  us 
about  her  bay  mare  being  sold,  she  was  pa- 
thetic enough  then ! ' 
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'  Ah,  you  are  always  so  severe  on  Nora,' 
answered  Bee  crossly,  'you  are  prejudicing 
Latincelot  against  her,  and  making  him  believe 
she  is  a  frivolous  sort  of  girl,  and  you  know 
I  wanted  him  to  like  her — it  does  make  such  a 
difference  when  Lance  likes  people  who  stay 
in  the  house.' 

'  My  dear,'  replied  Launcelot  in  a  soothing 
voice,  '  I  will  promise  to  be  pleasant  to  your 
guest,  only  you  must  not  expect  me  to  fall  in 
love  with  her  ;  I  am  quite  a  reformed  member 
of  society  in  that  respect,  and  look  upon 
young  ladies  now  from  quite  a  brotherly  point 
of  view.  I  will  leave  our  fair  visitor  expect- 
ant to  Geoffrey.' 

'  Oh,  hush  ! '  from  Bee  in  a  vexed  voice,  '  I 
am  quite  sure  Nora  will  never  have  anything 

to  say  to  Geoffrey,  though  I  must  own ' 

'  Who  is  using  my  name  ?  '  asked  that 
individual,  walking  into  the  room  at  that 
moment.  '  Halloa,  Lance,  no  one  told  me  you 
had  arrived ;  how  do  you  find  yourself,  old 
fellow  ? '  shaking  hands  warmly,  '  fresh  as 
paint,  eh  ?  Mother,'  turning  to  her  in  a  vexed 
sort  of  way,  '  who  on  earth  have  you  got 
upstairs?  I  was  outside  the  schoolroom  just 
now  and  I  heard  some  animal  scratching  and 
whining  to  get  out.  So  I  opened  it,  and 
there  was  a  child  curled  up  in  a  big  chair 
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half  asleep,  and  a  pug  puppy  rolling  on  the 
floor,  and  Miss  Eossiter  held  up  her  finger  and 
begged  me  to  go  away — and ' 

'  Good  heavens,  I  have  forgotten  all  about 
Dossie ! '  exclaimed  Launcelot,  in  a  conscience- 
stricken  voice. 

'And  who  may  Dossie  be  ? '  asked  Geoffrey 
in  a  quizzical  voice  as  he  noticed  his  brother's 
embarrassment,  while  Sybil  jumped  up  from 
the  rug  in  great  excitement. 

'  A  little  girl  and  a  puppy  !  oh,  I  must  go 
and  see  ! '  and  she  was  rushing  away  when 
Launcelot  caught  her. 

'  You  must  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  Sybil. 
Sit  down  and  hold  your  tongue  like  a  well- 
behaved  child.  Madella,  don't  look  so  alarmed, 
the  puppy  won't  bite ;  Miss  Kossiter  took 
Dossie  upstairs  to  give  her  some  tea  ;  she  is  a 
little  girl  whom  I  want  you  to  adopt,  Madella 
mia,'  finished  Launcelot  with  the  utmost 
calmness. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

4  I   AM   JACK'S   LITTLE    GIRL.' 

'  I  clung  about  her  neck — 
Young  babes  who  catch  at  every  shred  of  wool 
To  draw  the  new  light  closer,  cateh  and  cling 
Less  blindly.     In  my  ears  my  father's  word 
Hummed  ignorantly,  as  the  sea  in  shells — 
"  Love — love  my  child  !  "  : 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

MRS.  CHUDLEIGH'S  exclamation  of  dismay  was 
drowned  in  the  general  outcry  that  greeted 
Launcelot's  announcement.  The  room  seemed 
filled  with  a  hubbub  of  girlish  voices  and 
laughter.  Bernard  burst  into  a  fit  of  uncon- 
trollable merriment  that  seemed  to  annoy 
Geoffrey,  for  he  bid  him  shut  up  with  his 
foolery,  for  how  on  earth  were  they  to  hear 
each  other  speak  ? 

'  Of  course  he  is  not  serious,'  continued 
the  young  barrister,  casting  an  uneasy  glance, 
however,  at  Launcelot  as  he  spoke.  '  Why, 
the  child  is  a  washed-out,  shabby  little  thing ! 
— not  at  all  a  case  for  adoption.  I  should  say 
it  is  only  a  joke.  Launce  could  not  be  so 
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absurd,'  finished  Geoffrey  with  a  cynical  curl 
of  his  lip. 

'Couldn't  he!'  returned  Bernard, delighted 
at  the  opportunity  of  getting  a  rise  out  of  the 
wise  Geoffrey.     '  Where  is  your  memory,  old 
man  ?      Have  you   forgotten   that   miserable 
little  atom  of  humanity  that  Launce  found  in 
the   gutter   whom   mother  and   Bee   drafted 
off  promptly  to  one  of  Dr.  Barnardo's  refuges, 
and  the  Italian  hurdy-gurdy  boy   with    the 
white  mice,  who  had  to  sleep  in  the  stable 
because  he  was  so  dirty — oh,  and  the  poor 
man  with  the  bad  leg — a  very  interesting  case 
that — who  made  off  with  a  dozen  silver  spoons 
the  next  morning,  leaving  us  his  blessing ;  and 
there  was  the  old  woman,  too,  who  had  a  bee 
in  her  bonnet,  and  thought  she  was  en  route  to 
the  New  Jerusalem.     Launcelot  must  needs 
lodge   and    board   the   old   party   until    she 
thought  fit  to  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil ;  not 
to  mention  Scamp,  whom  the  boys  were  pelt- 
ing to  death,  on  the  common,  and ' 

'  Come,  that's  enough,  Bear,'  interrupted 
Launcelot  good-humouredly.     '  I  do  not  want 
my  good  deeds  paraded  after  this  fashion.' 
But  Geoffrey  again  struck  in — 
'Oh,  of  course  we  all  know  Launcelot's 
hobby ;  there  is  always  some  half-starved  case 
on  hand.     But  this  appears  a  different  affair 
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altogether.  Charity  is  one  thing,  and  adoption 
is  another ;  that  is  why  I  say  Lance  is  only 
joking.' 

4  No,  by  heavens  !  I  am  serious,'  returned 
Launcelot,  who  had  now  taken  the  plunge  and 
felt  quite  comfortable  ;  indeed,  if  the  truth 
must  be  known,  he  rather  enjoyed  the  whole 
scene.  Geoffrey's  disgusted  face,  the  girls' 
mystification,  his  stepmother's  alarm — were  all 
sources  of  amusement  to  him.  From  sheer  fun 
he  could  not  forbear  teasing  them  all  a  little. 
'  Don't  shake  your  head,  Geoff;  I  am  perfectly 
grave,  I  assure  you.  The  child  is  the  daughter 
of  an  old  friend  of  mine  who  is  in  rather  shady 
circumstances  '  (here  there  was  a  groan  from 
Bernard) ;  '  he  is  obliged  to  go  out  to  South 
Australia  for  some  years,  and  I  have  promised 
him  that  we  will  look  after  Dossie  in  his  ab- 
sence. She  is  a  nice  little  thing,  only  rather 
delicate.' 

'Yes,  but  there  is  no  need  to  have  her 
here,'  interrupted  Bee  in  rather  a  sharp  voice. 
4  One  child  is  enough  in  the  house.  Of  course 
you  will  send  her  to  school,  Lance ;  they 
could  board  her  in  the  holidays  as  well.  It 
will  be  a  great  expense,  but  anything  would 
be  better  than  inflicting  her  on  us,'  with  a  dis- 
pleased toss  of  her  head.  But  Bee  sometimes 
gave  herself  airs  with  her  elder  brother. 

VOL.  i.  Q 
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'  Well,  you  need  not  go  near  the  school  • 
room  unless  you  like,'  returned  Launcelot 
quietly.  '  I  had  no  idea  you  disliked  children 
so  much,  Bee.  Pauline  is  very  fond  of  them. 
Of  course  Dossie  will  live  here.  She  will  do 
her  lessons  with  Sybil,  and  Miss  Eossiter  will 
look  after  them  both.' 

'  Miss  Rossiter  may  object  to  another  pupil. 
I  think  you  ought  to  consult  her  first,'  ob- 
served Pauline  rather  anxiously. 

'My  dear  Paul,  Miss  Eossiter  is  under 
orders  as  long  as  she  stays  at  the  Witchens,' 
replied  Launcelot  in  a  tone  which,  quiet  as  it 
was,  betrayed  that  he  meant  to  be  master. 
'  Of  course  I  shall  speak  to  her,  but  she  is  far 
too  good-natured  to  raise  any  objection.  I  am 
sorry  that  you  are  none  of  you  pleased  with 
this  addition  to  our  family  circle,  but  you  see 
it  is  my  affair  and  Madella's  ' — with  a  gleam 
of  fun  in  his  eyes.  '  Will  you  come  up  with 
me  to  the  schoolroom  now  ?  '  turning  to  his 
stepmother,  '  I  want  you  to  see  Dossie  alone 
first.  She  is  very  miserable,  poor  little 
thing,  at  parting  from  her  father,  and  you 
must  be  very  kind  to  her,  for  she  has  no 
mother.' 

Mrs.  Chudleigh  did  not  reply,  but  she  rose 
at  once  from  her  seat.  It  did  not  need  a 
second  glance  at  her  face  to  sea  how  reluc- 
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tantly  she  obeyed  her  stepson,  but  not  for  one 
moment  did  she  try  to  resist  his  will. 

If  Launcelot  had  wished  her  to  adopt  a 
dozen  children  she  would  only  have  remon- 
strated very  gently  with  him,  and  then  set 
herself  meekly  to  fulfil  his  behest.  In  spite 
of  his  love  for  her  he  ruled  her  implicitly ; 
ever  since  her  husband's  death  his  will  had 
been  her  law.  She  was  one  of  those  women 
to  whom  a  state  of  obedience  was  absolutely 
necessary  ;  power  was  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  her.  If  people  only  loved  her,  she  would 
be  ready  to  do  anything  in  return  for  them. 
Launcelot  reverenced,  petted,  and  adored  her, 
and  she  repaid  him  with  perfect  devotion  to 
his  will.  Strange  to  say,  this  dependence 
made  her  chief  happiness  ;  it  even  consoled 
her  in  some  measure  for  the  loss  of  her  hus- 
band. She  never  decided  anything  without 
reference  to  Launcelot ;  only  once  had  she 
differed  from  him  and  got  her  own  way,  and 
that  was  in  the  Mentone  plan.  She  had  tri- 
umphed greatly  at  the  time,  but  all  the  same 
she  had  grown  a  little  weary  of  her  liberty. 
More  than  once  during  the  winter  she  had 
suffered  from  an  uneasy  conviction  that 
Launcelot  might  disapprove  of  this  or  that 
thing ;  but  Bee  had  taken  her  in  hand,  and 
had  acted  as  regent  in  his  stead. 

Q  2 
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It  would  only  be  fair  to  say  that  Launcelot 
was  no  despot.  If  he  tyrannised  over  his  step- 
mother, it  was  certainly  a  very  wise  and  loving 
tyranny.  He  even  kept  up  the  fiction  of  con- 
sulting her  on  every  matter,  though  he  took 
care  to  inform  her  of  his  decision  beforehand. 
When  the  servants  came  to  him  for  any  un- 
usual order  he  always  gravely  sent  them  to 
the  mistress  of  the  house.  '  You  can  mention, 
Fenwick,  that  I  think  so-and-so  might  be 
done,'  he  would  add  rather  casually.  '  Oh,  if 
Mr.  Launcelot  said  that,  it  must  be  done,  of 
course,  Fenwick,'  was  Mrs.  Chudleigh's  invari- 
able reply.  '  I  would  not  go  against  his  orders 
for  the  world.'  And  with  this  remark  she 
always  silenced  any  grumbling  on  the  part  of 
the  young  people  :  '  My  dear  Geoffrey,  your 
brother  is  so  much  older  ;  of  course  he  knows 
best ; '  or,  '  I  can't  help  it,  Bee  ;  Lance  must 
have  his  way  in  this.  This  is  his  own  house, 
remember,  and  he  is  not  bound  to  keep  us  in 
it.  Your  father's  will  would  never  have  al- 
lowed me  means  to  live  as  we  are  living  now. 
You  owe  so  much  to  Lance's  generosity,  my 
darling,  that  any  complaint  seems  ungrateful.' 

Launcelot  detained  his  stepmother  for  a 
moment  as  they  crossed  the  hall  together. 

'  Madella,'  he  said,  gently, '  you  are  behav- 
ing like  an  angel  in  thin ;  I  know  you  are 
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sorry  that  I  want  Dossie  to  live  here,  but  you 
won't  hurt  my  feelings  by  saying  so.  I  call 
that  so  good  of  you.' 

i  You  are  master  here,  Lance,'  she  replied, 
and  there  was  a  trace  of  sadness  on  her  beautiful 
face.  ' I  have  no  right  to  question  your  wishes.' 

'  No  right,  Madella  ?  Who  has  a  better 
right,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Now  listen  to 
me  for  a  moment,  dear.  You  are  so  good 
about  this,  you  shall  be  the  arbiter  of  Dossie's 
fate.  If,  when  you  see  the  child  and  hear  her 
little  story,  you  decide  it  will  be  better  not  to 
bring  her  up  with  Sybil,  you  shall  send  her  to 
school  as  Bee  suggests  ;  it  will  be  in  your  own 
hands,  remember.  Dossie  is  to  be  your  child, 
not  mine,  and  I  will  promise  to  agree  with 
your  opinion ; '  and  as  Mrs.  Chudleigh's  face 
cleared  at  this  unexpected  concession  to  her 
good  sense,  the  young  hypocrite  turned 
away  for  fear  his  mischievous  eyes  should 
betray  him,  for  did  he  not  know  that  Madella 
would  be  the  first  to  plead  with  him  for 
Jack's  child  ? 

Dossie  was  wide  awake  and  talking  to  Miss 
Eossiter  as  they  entered  the  schoolroom. 
'  What  a  long  time  Mr.  Lance  is ! '  they  heard 
her  say  ;  1 1  think  he  must  have  forgotten  to 
fetch  me.' 

'  Oh,  no,'  began  the  governess,  and  stopped 
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as  the  door  opened.  '  Oh,  there  he  is,  and  Mrs. 
Chudleigh  too.' 

'  Dossie,  will  you  come  here  a  moment?' 
observed  Launcelot,  holding  out  his  hand  to 
his  protegee  ;  but  to  his  surprise,  she  took  no 
notice  of  him.  She  came  forward  indeed,  but 
her  eyes  were  fixed  with  intense  wistfulness 
on  his  companion's  face.  She  twisted  her 
hands  nervously,  though  she  was  not  a  shy 
child,  and  her  face  worked  as  though  she 
were  going  to  cry. 

'  Is  this  Aunt  Delia  ? '  she  asked,  somewhat 
awed  by  Mrs.  Chudleigh's  stately  presence  ; 
'  but  of  course  it  must  be.  Aunt  Delia,  I 
have  got  to  say  something  and  I  am  trying  to 
remember.  Oh,  I  know,'  and  here  Dossie 
shut  her  eyes  tightly.  "Please  I  am  Jack's 
little  girl  and  he  wants  you  to  love  me.  You  were 
very  good  to  him  when  he  was  a  little  boy, 
and  he  knows  you  will  be  good  to  me,  and  he 
sends  his  love,"  and  I  think  that  was  all.' 

Mrs.  Chudleigh  became  very  pale  ;  she 
looked  at  her  stepson  helplessly. 

'What  does  she  mean,  Lance?  Jack  ?  She 
cannot  mean  my  poor  lost  Jack ! '  but  here  Miss 
Eossiter  softly  left  the  room. 

'  Yes,'  returned  Launcelot  with  a  reassuring 
smile, '  this  is  Dorothea  Penelope  Weston,  your 
own  brother's  child,  your  only  niece.  Aunt 
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Delia — yes,  of  course  you  are  Aunt  Delia  to 
Dossie  ; '  and  as  he  spoke,  Mrs.  Chudleigh  drew 
the  child  closer  to  her. 

'My  darling!  Can  it  be  possible  ;  Jack's 
child  ?  my  poor  foolish  boy,  Jack !  and  your 
mother  is  dead  ?  Oh,  don't  cry,  please  don't 
cry.  You  shall  be  my  own  dear  little  girl ; ' 
but  the  tears  were  running  down  Mrs. 
Chudleigh's  face  as  she  lifted  Dossie  on  her 
lap;  and  it  was  Dossie  who  wiped  them  away 
with  her  own  coarse  little  handkerchief. 

'Aunt  Delia,  I  am  sure  I  shall  love  you,' 
she  whispered,  laying  her  head  on  her  shoulder, 
and  Mrs.  Chudleigh  kissed  her  and  cried  over 
her  in  the  most  motherly  way,  while  Launcelot 
watched  them  both  with  infinite  content. 

'  Is  she  to  go  to  school,  or  learn  her  lessons 
with  Sybil?  '  he  asked,  presently,  when  Dossie 
had  told  her  pitiful  little  story  of  how  father 
had  left  her  and  gone  away  to  the  other  end 
of  the  world. 

'  Of  course  I  don't  mean  to  part  with  her ! ' 
returned  Mrs.  Chudleigh,  indignantly.  '  Please 
don't  interrupt  the  child,  Launcelot.  Yes, 
darling,  so  he  sat  all  those  hours  in  the  dark 
beside  you ;  that  was  so  like  Jack,  he  was 
always  so  kind-hearted.' 

Launcelot  left  them  for  a  little  while  and 
went  in  search  of  Miss  Eossiter,  to  whom  he 
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explained  matters  more  fully,  but  when  he 
came  back  they  were  still  at  it,  and  his  step- 
mother was  crying  bitterly. 

*  This  is  wrong,'  he  said,  taking  her  hand, 
4  you  will  make  yourself  ill.  Tell  Aunt  Delia 
she  must  not  cry  any  more,  Dossie.' 

And  Dossie  put  her  thin  little  arms  round 
her  aunt's  neck. 

'  Oh,  please  don't,  poor  father  would  be  so 
sorry,'  she  whispered,  laying  her  cheek  against 
Mrs.  Chudleigh's ;  but  Mrs.  Chudleigh  con- 
tinued to  sob  in  a  most  heart-broken  way. 

c  It  is  not  your  fault,  my  darling  ;  but  if  I 
had  only  seen  him  before  he  went  away — it  is 
that  that  frets  me  so.  To  think  that  I  was  away 
when  he  wanted  me,  and  all  these  years  I 
have  so  longed  to  see  him.  Ah,  it  is  too  hard, 
Launcelot.'  And  he  had  .some  trouble  in 
consoling  her,  though  he  managed  to  pacify 
her  at  last.  She  would  not  hear  of  Dossie 
leaving  them  that  night,  so  Launcelot  sent  off 
a  note  to  Miss  Thorpe  ;  then  he  begged  Miss 
Eossiter  to  take  the  child  away  for  a  little, 
and  sitting  down  by  his  stepmother  he  gave 
her  a  full  account  of  his  meeting  with  Jack 
and  all  that  he  could  remember  of  Jack's 
married  life. 

'  You  can  write  to  him,  poor  fellow,  and  tell 
him  you  have  forgiven  him  for  all  his  neglect.' 
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'  Of  course  I  have  forgiven  him.  Is  it  not 
until  " seventy  times  seven,"  Lance?  and  niy 
poor  Jack  never  meant  to  be  unkind.  Oh,  I 
am  so  glad  his  wife  was  so  good  to  him — poor 
Penelope,  and  I  never  even  saw  her.  I  think 
Dossie  has  Jack's  eyes,  but  she  is  not  really 
like  him,'  and  so  she  rambled  on,  now 
bemoaning  poor  Jack,  and  now  making  plans 
for  Dossie's  comfort,  until  Launcelot  gently 
reminded  her  that  the  dressing  gong  had  long 
sounded,  and  that  so  much  talking  and  excite- 
ment would  make  her  head  ache,  and  then 
she  consented  to  retire  to  her  room. 

The  rest  of  the  party  had  long  ago  ex- 
hausted their  grumbling,  and  had  separated  to 
his  or  her  private  domains,  and  they  had  only 
just  re-assembled  at  the  sound  of  the  gong 
when  Mrs.  Chudleigh  entered  the  room,  look- 
ing rather  tired  and  worn  from  so  much 
emotion,  but  with  a  soft  satisfied  smile  on  her 
face,  and  leading  by  the  hand  a  little  pale  girl 
in  a  shabby  brown  frock. 

Geoffrey  only  deigned  one  glance  and  went 
on  with  his  paper,  but  Bernard's  white  teeth 
gleamed  under  his  moustache,  while  Bee 
looked  haughtily  at  her  brothers. 

'  My  dears,'  said  Mrs.  Chudleigh  placidly, 
'  I  have  a  great  surprise  for  you,  this  is  your 
own  little  cousin  Dorothea.  Some  of  you  elder 
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ones  may  remember  your  uncle  Jack,  at  least, 
I  think  Geoffrey  once  saw  him,  but  T  am  not 
sure.  Circumstances  have  kept  us  apart  all 
these  years,  but  I  was  always  very  fond  of 
him.  Dear  Launcelot  has  seen  a  great  deal  of 
him  lately,  and  now  he  has  brought  me  his  little 
motherless  child  to  keep  for  Jack's  sake,  until 
he  comes  home.' 

'  Oh,  that  makes  a  difference,'  observed 
Geoffrey  coolly,  laying  down  his  paper,  '  I 
did  not  know  she  was  a  relation.  How  do 
you  do,  Dorothea  ?  '  shaking  hands  with  her 
stiffly. 

Bee  followed  Geoffrey's  example,  with  a 
cold  kiss,  but  Pauline  was  far  more  cordial  in 
her  greeting. 

'  Of  course  you  are  pleased,  mother.  No, 
I  never  remember  hearing  about  uncle  Jack, 
but  it  was  nice  of  Lance  to  bring  the  child 
here.  Come  and  speak  to  your  cousin  Sybil ; 
you  two  children  must  be  great  friends. 
Dossie — what  a  funny  little  name !  but  we 
must  keep  Dorothea  until  you  are  grown 
out.' 

'  This  is  the  big  doll,  I  suppose  ? '  observed 
Sybil,  with  a  contemptuous  glance  at  her 
eldest  brother.  '  What  a  stupid  joke !  Geoffrey 
made  me  so  cross  when  he  repeated  it.'  But 
she  condescended  to  take  Beppo  in  her  arms, 
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and  to  question  Dossie  a  little,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  spoilt  child,  while  Bernard  re- 
garded them  with  extreme  amusement,  but 
without  leaving  his  favourite  corner. 

'  I  am  a  cousin  too,'  he  observed,  when 
opportunity  brought  him  in  contact  with  the 
child. 

'  Yes,  I  know  ;  you  are  Bear,'  replied  Dossie, 
without  the  least  embarrassment,  '  I  have 
made  you  a  pincushion  too — dark  blue,  Ox- 
ford colour,  you  know — because  Mr.  Lance 
says  you  are  an  Oxford  man.' 

'"  Sharp  child  that,'  observed  Bernard  sotto 
voce  ;  but  he  continued  with  much  gravity  : 
'  You  must  call  him  Cousin  Launcelot,  not  Mr. 
Lance.' 

'  No,  he  is  not  my  own  cousin,  father  told 
me  so ;  he  is  only  Mr.  Lance.  Geoffrey  is  my 
cousin,  and  you  and  Fred  too.  Oh,  I  know 
all  about  it,'  finished  Dossie  with  rather  an 
important  air,  feeling  herself  suddenly  en- 
riched by  so  many  relations.  She  looked 
round  benignantly  at  them  as  they  laughed. 
Yes,  they  were  all  very  nice,  but  she  thought 
she  liked  Pauline  and  Bernard  best. 

'  Come  and  sit  by  me,  darling,'  observed 
Mrs.  Chudleigh  in  her  soft  motherly  voice. 
4  Don't  laugh  at  the  poor  child,  Geoffrey ;  she 
must  feel  very  strange  among  you  all.'  But 
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she  was  wrong.  Dossie  was  happier  than  she 
had  been  yet.  She  was  in  her  dear  Mr.  Lance's 
home,  and  this  kind,  lovely  lady  was  her  Aunt 
Delia,  and  the  pretty  girls  in  the  white  gowns 
were  her  cousins  ;  and  there  were  Geoffrey 
and  Bernard,  for  whom  she  had  made  the 
pincushions,  and  that  nice,  friendly  Miss  Ros- 
siter.  What  a  lot  of  nice  people !  Oh,  if  only 
her  father  could  be  there  too  !  and  Dossie's 
blue  eyes  grew  sad  and  wistful  again.  It  was 
Miss  Eossiter  who  noticed  the  child's  drooping 
looks,  and  who  good-naturedly  offered  to  with- 
draw with  her  and  see  her  comfortably  in  bed. 
'  Emma  can  do  it  another  night,  but  I  will 
attend  to  my  new  little  pupil  this  evening,' 
she  said  pleasantly,  and  Mrs.  Chudleigh  thanked 
her  quite  gratefully. 

Just  as  they  were  leaving  the  room  Ber- 
nard, who,  in  spite  of  his  lymphatic  manner, 
never  forgot  a  person's  likes  or  dislikes,  pointed 
out  feelingly  to  Miss  Rossiter  the  box  of  French 
bonbons  in  the  centre  of  the  table. 

'  Oh,  Bear,'  retorted  Launcelot,  who  had 
noticed  this  little  by-play,  '  many  good 
people  in  this  world  have  to  go  without  their 
deserts,'  for  which  vile  pun  Sybil  pinched 
him. 

Miss  Rossiter  looked  him  full  in  the  face 
and  dropped  him  a  mocking  little  curtsey. 
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She  looked  very  handsome  to-night  in  her  soft 
silvery  dress  and  a  dark  crimson  rose  nestling 
at  her  white  throat. 

'  I  have  known  bad  people  who  have  es- 
caped their  deserts  also,'  she  said  with  a  droll 
smile.  '  Come,  Dossie,  my  child,'  and  they 
went  out  together  hand  in  hand. 

It  was  hardly  surprising  that  people  won- 
dered that  Mrs.  Chudleigh  treated  her  young 
governess  with  such  injudicious  familiar- 
ity. Very  few  mothers  with  three  grown- 
up sons  would  have  ventured  on  engaging 
such  a  striking-looking  young  woman,  but 
such  thoughts  never  occurred  to  Mrs.  Chud- 
leigh. 

It  was  one  of  her  idiosyncrasies  to  care 
rather  too  much  for  the  good  looks  of  those 
who  surrounded  her  ;  a  plain  face  was  almost 
an  eyesore  to  her. 

'  I  cannot  help  my  nature,'  she  said  once 
to  Launcelot,  who  was  teasing  her  on  the 
subject.  '  I  do  love  pretty  faces  and  things. 
I  cannot  half  like  people  until  I  find  some- 
thing to  admire  in  them.  When  I  see  a  very 
unprepossessing  person  I  am  always  obliged 
to  find  some  good  point  in  him  before  I  can 
be  satisfied.  There  is  always  something,'  she 
finished  contentedly,  '  either  a  nice  expression 
or  pleasant  voice,  or  a  pretty  figure  or  hand. 
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Very  few  people  are  unredeemably  ugly,  thank 
heaven.' 

'Amen,'  returned  Launcelot  piously,  and 
then  he  added  :  '  but  there  are  lots  of  faces 
one  sees  every  day  that  one  never  wishes  to 
see  again ;  but  no  doubt  you  are  right — ladies 
always  are.' 

As  soon  as  they  were  left  alone,  Launcelot 
looked  round  the  table  with  what  Bernard 
always  termed  his  '  Bless-you-my-children ' 
expression. 

'  Oh,'  he  said,  drawing  a  deep  sigh  of  con- 
tentment, '  what  a  treat  it  will  be  to  box 
Freckles'  ears  to-morrow ! '  and  as  they  all 
laughed  at  this,  he  continued  with  much  so- 
lemnity :  '  Madella,  you  and  the  girls  must 
never  leave  me  so  long  again.' 

'  Why,'  asked  Sybil  with  great  curiosity, 
'  have  you  got  into  mischief,  Lance  ?  ' — a 
question  that  highly  amused  Bernard. 

'  No,  my  dear,  no,'  shaking  his  head  ;  '  but 
a  man  without  his  womankind  is  an  odd  sort 
of  animal.  Fancy  Geoff  and  myself  in  this 
big  house  ;  why,  we  could  not  stand  it.  We 
used  to  take  to  argument,  but  he  always  beat 
me,  so  we  got  tired  of  that.  No,  Bee,  you 
must  try  your  little  games  elsewhere.  I 
can't  let  you  all  so  easily  out  of  leading 
strings.' 
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1  How  can  you  be  so  foolish?'  she  answered 
rather  pettishly.  '  I  could  not  help  being  ill, 
could  I,  mother  ?  ' 

'  No,  my  darling,  of  course  not.  Lance  is 
only  joking.' 

'  Yes,  but  there  is  always  something  be- 
neath his  jokes,'  her  colour  rising.  '  He  thinks 
it  is  my  fault  that  we  stopped  so  long  away. 
That  sprain  was  certainly  very  unfortunate,  as 
it  detained  us  a  fortnight  longer.' 

'  Yes,  but,  Bee,'  interposed  Pauline  eagerly, 
'  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  last  fortnight  we 
should  never  have  got  to  know  the  Maxwells. 
Is  it  not  strange,  Lance,'  turning  to  him, 
'  actually  some  Eiversleigh  people  came  over 
from  Montreux  about  three  weeks  before 
we  left  ?  They  took  the  Ericsons'  rooms  in 
the  next  villa  to  ours,  and  we  saw  so 
much  of  them.  Dr.  Maxwell  doctored  Bee's 
ankle.' 

'  Maxwell — do  I  know  the  name?'  returned 
Launcelot  thoughtfully  ;  '  somehow  it  seems 
familiar  to  me.' 

'  Well,  they  have  only  just  come  to  Eivers- 
leigh. Dr.  Maxwell  is  Mr.  Malcolmson's  new 
partner,  and  they  have  taken  that  old  house 
in  Wootten  Road — Bridge  House.  Charlotte, 
that  is  Miss  Maxwell,  told  me  all  about  it ;  it 
does  seem  so  sad.' 
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'  Come,  Paul,  that  is  rather  vague.  Of 
what  does  the  sadness  consist  ? ' 

'Why,'  she  said  with  an  apologetic  laugh, 
*  Dr.  Maxwell  is  quite  young  and  getting  on 
so  nicely  in  his  profession,  and,  as  his  sister 
remarked,  they  thought  he  would  do  so  well, 
and  then  their  father  died,  and  they  found 
everything  was  mortgaged.  There  was  nothing 
at  all  for  them  to  live  on,  so  Dr.  Maxwell  took 
a  bigger  house,  and  they  have  all  settled  at 
Kiversleigh  with  him,  and  it  does  seem  hard, 
as  Charlotte  said.' 

4  Pauline  was  hardly  civil  to  the  Hamblyns, 
but  she  and  Miss  Eossiter  were  always  witli 
Miss  Maxwell,'  observed  Bee  with  an  annoyed 
air,  l  though  what  they  could  both  see  in 
that  plain,  awkward  girl  is  more  than  I  can 
say.' 

4  Yes,  but  Maxwell  is  a  nice  gentlemanly 
fellow,'  interposed  Geoffrey,  in  an  ami- 
cable tone  ;  '  I  think  Lance  would  like  him. 
It  is  hard  lines,  as  Paul  says,  for  a  man  of 
his  age  to  be  saddled  with  a  family.' 

1  Are  there  many  of  them  ?  '  asked  Launce- 
lot,  who  was  listening  with  great  attention. 
He  was  evidently  bent  on  extracting  every 
possible  particular  relating  to  the  Mentone 
friends.  The  girls  had  always  chatted  frankly 
to  him  of  their  doings  ;  even  Bee,  who  could 
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be  a  rebel  at  times,  was  never  quite  happy 
unless  Launcelot  approved  of  her  little 
plans. 

Pauline  was  quite  ready  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity. 

4  Yes,  indeed — there  is  Mrs.  Maxwell,  who 
is  rather  an  invalid,  and  her  blind  sister,  Aunt 
Myra  as  they  call  her,  who  has  always  lived 
with  them  ;  and  the  eldest  sister,  Brenda,  has 
spinal  complaint,  and  Prissy,  the  youngest  one, 
is  dreadfully  delicate.  That  is  why  they  went 
to  Montreux,  but  it  has  not  done  her  much 
good,  and  Charlotte  says  they  will  not  be  able 
to  afford  it  again.' 

Launcelot  began  counting  on  his  fingers  in 
Dundreary  fashion.  c  Invalid  mother,  number 
one ;  blind  aunt,  a  staggerer  that,  as  Dick 
Swiveller  would  say,  number  two  ;  sister  with 
spinal  disease,  number  three  ;  ditto  with  con- 
sumptive tendency,  number  four.  Geoff  is 
right ;  it  is  hard  lines,  a  dilapidated  family 
like  that.' 

'  Yes,  but,  Lance,  there  are  two  sisters  who 
married  and  went  to  India,  who  were  quite 
strong,  and  Charlotte  says  she  and  her  brother 
are  as  tough  as  possible,  and  she  only  regrets 
that  she  cannot  help  him  by  teaching,  only 
with  all  those  invalids  she  has  as  much  as  she 
can  do.  I  did  not  care  much  for  the  younger 
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sister  Prissy,  she  struck  me  as  rather  exacting 
and  selfish,  but  Bee  liked  her  best. 

'  Well,  she  is  a  nice,  well-mannered  sort  of 
girl.  I  should  have  been  fonder  of  her  company 
if  she  had  talked  less  of  herself  and  her  ailments. 
Geoff  agreed  with  me ;  he  called  her  little 
Miss  I — I.,  but  he  did  not  take  to  Miss 
Maxwell.' 

'  No,  she  is  too  strong-minded  for  me.' 
'  Yes,  and  so  gauche.' 

4  Maxwell  is  the  best  of  the  bunch.  What 
is  it,  mother  ? '  for  Mrs.  Chudleigh  seemed  a 
little  restless  and  distracted. 

'  Do  not  let  me  disturb  you,  my  dears.  Of 
course  Launcelot  wants  to  hear  all  about  your 
friends,  but  if  you  will  excuse  me  I  should  like 
to  see  if  Dossie  is  comfortable.' 

'Ah,  Dame  Partlett  wants  to  be  fussing 
over  her  new  child,'  observed  Launcelot, 
rising  to  open  the  door ;  '  don't  let  her  talk 
any  more  to-night,  Madella  mia.  Dossie  is 
very  excitable.' 

'  Oh,  you  may  trust  me.  I  think  I  under- 
stand children,'  returned  Mrs.  Chudleigh  with 
an  amused  smile.  '  I  only  want  to  see  how 
she  looks  when  she  is  asleep — poor  little 
dear ! ' 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

THE    TERRACE   AT   THE   WITCHEXS. 

'  I'm  young  in  age,  and  younger  still,  I  think, 
As  a  woman.' — Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

As  soon  as  Launcelot  had  closed  the  door  he 
came  back  to  his  place,  and  told  his  brothers 
and  sisters  that  he  wanted  to  say  a  word  to 
them. 

'  Hear,  hear ! '  observed  Bernard,  rapping 
on  the  table  to  enforce  attention.  '  Old  Lance 
is  going  to  make  us  a  speech.' 

4  No,  my  dear  boy,  nothing  of  the  kind.  I 
only  want  to  ask  you  as  a  personal  favour  to 
myself,  as  well  as  to  your  mother,  to  be  as  kind 
as  possible  to  poor  little  Dossie,  and  to  give 
you  an  opportunity  of  asking  me  any  questions 
you  like  about  her ; '  for  Launcelot  knew  that 
the  girls  at  least  were  dying  of  curiosity,  which 
their  good  feelings  obliged  them  to  restrain  in 
their  mother's  presence. 

Of  course  he  was  overwhelmed  with  ques- 
tions about  this  unknown  Uncle  Jack  in  a 
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moment,  which  he  answered  to  the  best  of  his 
ability. 

'  He  is  a  very  nice  fellow,  and  I  am  sure 
you  would  all  like  him,'  he  finished  ;  '  and 
though  he  has  been  down  on  his  luck  all  these 
years,  and  has  made  the  grievous  mistake  of 
keeping  aloof  from  his  own  family,  I  fancy  he 
has  turned  the  awkward  corner  now,  and 
means  to  be  a  credit  to  us  all.' 

' 1  wish  Dossie  were  a  pretty  child,' 
observed  Bee,  with  languid  interest,  while 
Geoffrey  muttered  something  about  '  children 
being  a  bore  in  a  house/ 

'  I  think  she  will  be  a  godsend  to  Sybil,' 
replied  Launcelot ;  '  you  have  all  spoiled  that 
little  monkey  among  you.  Dossie  is  a  good 
little  thing,  and  you  will  all  like  her  in  time.' 

'Lance's  geese  are  always  swans,'  was 
Bernard's  impertinent  observation  after  this. 

'  Come,  that  is  hardly  fair,  Bear.  I  think 
I  am  a  pretty  good  judge  of  character,'  re- 
turned Launcelot,  who  was  the  least  bit 
touchy  on  this  point,  he  prided  himself  on  a 
very  nice  discrimination ;  and  though,  like 
other  mortals,  he  was  sometimes  liable  to 
error,  he  never  liked  to  be  reminded  of  any 
past  mistakes  ;  to  the  end  he  wished  his  geese 
to  remain  swans. 

The  discussion  ended  after  this.     Geoffrey 
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and  Bernard  retired  to  the  billiard-room,  and 
Bee  went  in  search  of  her  mother,  but  Launce- 
lot  linked  his  arm  in  Pauline's  and  asked  her 
to  keep  him  company  for  a  little.  He  made  no 
outward  distinction  between  his  sisters,  for  he 
was  very  fond  of  them  both,  but  in  reality 
Pauline  was  his  favourite.  She  was  very 
sensible  and  matter  of  fact,  and  he  could  rely 
on  her  thoroughly.  She  was  more  amicable 
than  Bee,  who  had  her  little  tempers,  but  they 
were  both  bright  happy  young  creatures,  and 
he  was  justly  proud  of  them. 

As  they  sauntered  through  the  hall,  arm 
in  arm,  they  came  upon  Miss  Eossiter,  who 
was  standing  in  the  glass  entry  looking  out 
into  the  moonlighted  courtyard,  for  the  bare 
sweep  of  gravel  walk  before  the  house,  closed 
in  by  high  Avails,  gave  one  the  idea  of  a  court- 
yard. 

'  Oh,  there  is  Huldah,'  exclaimed  Pauline 
rather  unguardedly  :  and  as  Launcelot  looked 
a  little  surprised,  she  added  quickly,  '  I  only 
call  her  by  her  Christian  name  when  we  are 
alone,  because  Bee  is  so  tiresome  about  my 
liking  her  so  much  ;  but  I  cannot  help  it,  she 
is  a  dear  girl,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  her.' 

'  That  is  right,  stick  up  for  your  friend, 
Paul,'  returned  her  brother  in  a  low  tone  of 
hearty  commendation  ;  and  then  aloud, '  What 
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a  lovely  night,  Miss  Rossiter  !  are  you  study- 
ing astronomy  or  only  star-gazing  ?  ' 

As  she  turned  with  a  slight  start,  he  saw 
she  looked  rather  pale,  and  he  fancied  there 
were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

'  Oh,  do  let  us  go  down  to  the  terrace,' 
pleaded  Pauline,  *  think  how  beautiful  the 
common  will  look  ;  we  will  wrap  ourselves 
up,  Lance,  so  there  can  be  no  possible  harm,' 
and  as  her  brother  made  no  audible  objection, 
she  darted  to  the  oak  settle  and  caught  up 
some  fur-lined  cloaks  that  still  lay  there. 

'  You  had  better  go  without  me,'  observed 
Miss  Rossiter,  '  Mrs.  Chudleigh  may  want 
me.' 

'  Nonsense,'  returned  Launcelot  vigorously 
to  this,  and  Miss  Rossiter  drew  the  hood  over 
her  bright  hair,  the  soft  lining  of  fur  setting 
off  her  charming  face,  and  accompanied  them 
without  another  word. 

'  Oh,  how  delicious  ! '  exclaimed  Pauline 
when  they  had  gained  the  terrace,  and  were 
leaning  against  the  low  wall  looking  over  the 
common.  The  broad  expanse  of  heath  was 
bathed  in  the  pure  silvery  light ;  the  gorse, 
broom,  and  even  the  rough  brambles,  seemed 
touched  with  a  separate  glory  and  radiance ; 
the  clump  of  young  firs  in  the  distance  stood 
up  dark  and  distinct  against  the  sky ;  a  few 
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twinkling  lights  from  the  village,  or  rather  the 
little  town,  of  Brentwood  quivered  from  the 
hollow ;  a  gaslight  or  two  among  the  trees 
near  the  front  entrance  of  the  Witchens 
gave  a  sort  of  cheerfulness  to  the  scene. 

Pauline  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of  content. 

'  How  I  do  love  this  place ! '  she  said  en- 
thusiastically. '  I  think  it  would  break  my 
heart  to  leave  the  Witchens ;  mother  is 
always  telling  us  that  we  shall  have  to  turn 
out  when  you  marry,  Lance,  but  somehow,  I 
never  seem  to  realise  it.' 

'  I  dare  say  not.  I  don't  realise  it  myself,' 
was  the  cool  answer,  but  a  queer  look  passed 
over  Launcelot's  face  as  he  spoke,  and  the 
next  moment  he  asked  Miss  Rossiter,  who  was 
standing  by  him,  if  she  had  ever  experienced 
what  the  Germans  so  forcibly  term  '  heini' 
weh.' 

'  You  mean  homesickness,  do  you  not  ? 
No,  never,'  she  replied  in  a  very  low  voice. 
'Pauline  used  to  suffer  from  it  often  when 
she  was  away,  but  I  hardly  wondered  at  her  ; 
such  a  beautiful  home  as  this,  and  such  happy 
faces  in  it.' 

'My  dear  Huldah,  what  a  tragical  voice! 
one  would  think  you  had  never  known  what 
a  happy  home  was.  That  is  the  impression  she 
gives  ;  is  it  not,  Lance  ? ' 
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1  What  is  your  definition  of  a  home  ? '  she 
returned,  fixing  her  large  eloquent  eyes  on 
Launcelot  as  she  spoke.  She  often  had  these 
jjrave  moods  when  she  was  with  him  and 
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Pauline ;  and  Launcelot  had  often  thought 
how  well  they  became  her.  He  liked  the  ebulli- 
tions of  deep  feeling,  that  he  sometimes  could 
evoke  by  a  word,  the  swift  alternation  from 
grave  to  gay,  the  brief  sombreness  so  soon 
replaced  by  childlike  mirth.  Launcelot  liked 
these  varying  moods,  he  admired  them  as  he 
admired  the  varying  tints  of  a  transparent 
complexion,  or  the  changes  of  a  cloudy  April 
sky — nature  delighted  in  these  swift  metamor- 
phoses, and  he  delighted  in  them  too.  He 
had  always  been  interested  in  Miss  Eossiter, 
but  he  had  never  admired  her  so  much  as  he 
did  to-night.  Either  she  had  grown  handsomer 
since  he  had  last  seen  her,  or  he  viewed  her 
under  a  different  aspect,  but  there  was  some 
fresh  development  in  her — a  new  witchery  to 
which  he  was  keenly  alive  to-night.  '  What  a 
beautiful  creature  she  is  ! '  he  thought,  as  she 
turned  her  hooded  face  full  on  him.  '  I  am 
rather  bad  at  definitions,'  he  answered  rather 
provokingly,  for  he  was  making  a  mental 
sketch  of  her  for  future  use ;  '  if  you  consult 
Webster,  and  he  is  a  very  useful  fellow  in  his 
way,  you  will  find  that  he  defines  home  very 
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properly  and  correctly  as  "  a  dwelling-house  ; 
the  house  where  one  resides ;  the  place  or 
country  where  one  dwells,  and  also  all  that 
pertains  to  a  dwelling-place  ; "  but  he  adds  a 
quotation  from  Dryden,  that  "Home  is  the 
sacred  refuge  of  our  life."  I  think  old  Dry- 
den  is  right  there.' 

'  Then  I  have  never  known  such  a  home,' 
returned  the  young  governess,  in  a  voice  so 
low  that  only  Launcelot  heard  her ;  indeed, 
the  words  seemed  to  escape  her  without  her 
will,  so  he  took  no  notice  and  Pauline  inter- 
posed eagerly — 

'  Yes,  that  is  just  what  home  ought  to  be, 
a  refuge  from  the  world  outside,  not  merely 
four  walls  and  a  roof,  but  a  place  where 
people  may  speak  the  truth  and  not  offend.' 

4  Contradict  each  other  to  their  heart's 
content  ?  '  annotated  Launcelot. 

'  Yes,  quarrel  and  make  it  up  a  dozen 
times  a  day  if  they  like,  rub  against  each 
other's  angles,  and  love  each  other  all  the 
better  for  the  friction.' 

'  Where  one  fellow  may  refuse  to  laugh  at 
another  fellow's  jokes  without  being  sat  upon,' 
observed  Launcelot  feelingly. 

'  Oh,  of  course,  how  often  you  have  told 
Bear  to  shut  up,  and  not  make  an  ass  of  him 
self!' 
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'  True  ;  but  I  never  remember  that  he  ever 
did  shut  up.' 

'  No,  but  he  never  minded  you  telling  him, 
Bear  is  such  a  sweet-tempered  boy.  Why,  even 
Geoffrey  lets  himself  be  snubbed  sometimes, 
when  Bee  is  in  one  of  her  little  black  day 
moods,  but  who  cares  for  Bee's  sharp  speeches? 
why,  the  very  essence  of  home  life  is  that  one 
can  say  and  do  what  one  likes.' 

'  Oh,  one  could  live  in  a  home  like  that,' 
observed  Miss  Rossiter  with  a  sigh.  '  I  don't 
think  I  ever  knew  a  family  like  yours,  Mr. 
Clmdleigh  ;  you  are  all  so  different,  not  one  of 
you  alike,  and  yet  you  never  really  quarrel,  it 
is  only  make-believe ;  you  are  all  so  fond  and 
proud  of  each  other,  that  you  do  not  think 
there  is  such  another  family  in  England.' 

'  Oh,  we  are  well  enough,'  he  retorted  with 
a  laugh  ;  '  they  are  all  good  boys  and  girls  on 
the  whole.' 

*  If  they  were  not,  you  would  still  be  fond  of 
them,'  she  returned  with  the  same  earnestness, 
'  they  are  sacred  to  you,  and  all  their  faults 
are  as  nothing,  because  you  just  love  them ; 
it  is  this  tolerance,  this  wide  charity,  that 
makes  the  beauty  of  your  home.' 

'  Yes ;  but,  Huldah,  most  brothers  and 
sisters  love  each  other.' 

'  Do  they  ?  '  in  a  melancholy  tone.     '  Well, 
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I  am  no  fair  judge,  for  I  never  had  brother 
or  sister.  Home  has  only  been  to  me  the  four 
walls  and  roof,  until  I  came  here.' 

'  Come,  I  scent  a  compliment.  You  are 
going  to  tell  us  that  we  have  made  you 
happy.' 

'  I  should  be  very  ungrateful  to  ,deny  it, 
when  you  have  all  been  so  good  to  me. 
What  do  I  not  owe  to  Mrs.  Chudleigh  and  to 
you,  Pauline  ? ' 

'  Nonsense  ! '  returned  that  young  person 
bluntly. 

'  I  used  to  hate  the  thought  of  being  a 
governess.  I  thought  I  should  be  left  out  in 
the  cold,  and  made  to  keep  my  place  in  the 
schoolroom,  but  your  sisters  are  so  good  to 
me,  Mr.  Chudleigh,  Pauline  especially,  that  I 
feel  as  though  I  have  lived  here  all  my  life.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,'  was  the  cordial 
answer.  «  And  you  had  a  good  time  with  the 
girls  at  Mentone  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  yes  ;  it  was  delightful.  We  were  all 
so  happy,  only  I  was  sorry  we  did  not  have 
the  earthquake  that  was  predicted.' 

'  Miss  Eossiter !  I  hope  you  are  not 
serious.' 

'  That  is  right,  Lance ;  she  deserves  a 
good  scolding.  I  never  heard  anything  more 
wicked.' 
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'  Then  I  have  shocked  you  both.  I  am 
always  shocking  people ;  but  you  must  not 
misunderstand  me.  I  did  not  wish  for  an 
earthquake — that  would  be  too  dreadful ;  but 
if  there  had  been  one  I  should  have  liked  to 
be  there  at  the  time.' 

'  Oh*but  Geoffrey  said  it  was  all  nonsense  ; 
it  was  never  predicted  at  all.  Can  you  under- 
stand such  a  morbid  craving,  Lance  ?  Why, 
I  should  have  wished  myself  a  hundred  miles 
away.' 

'  So  should  I.  I  object  on  principle  to 
any  stampede  or  panic.  A  crowd  mad  with 
fear  must  be  a  most  unedifying  sight.  Miss 
Eossiter,'  in  a  serio-comic  voice,  '  I  feel  half  in- 
clined to  move  a  little  further  away  after  that 
remark  ;  your  close  vicinity  makes  me  uneasy.' 

'  You  doubt  my  sanity  ? '  laughing.  '  Well, 
I  own  it  was  rather  an  extraordinary  speech. 
I  dare  say  I  should  have  been  as  terrified  as 
other  people  if  it  had  really  happened,  but  I 
do  enjoy  a  new  sensation.' 

'  In — deed  ? '  in  a  slow,  drawling  tone. 

'  A  storm  at  sea — now  that  would  be 
grand  ;  even  a  shipwreck,  if  one  could  be 
sure  of  being  saved ;  or  a  fire.  Oh,  I  have 
always  longed  to  see  a  fire  ;  the  very  descrip- 
tions are  enough.  Only,  of  course,  I  mean 
without  loss  of  life.' 
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'  Huldah,  I  do  wish  you  would  not  talk  so 
wildly,'  returned  Pauline,  in  a  vexed  voice.  '  It 
always  troubles  me  when  you  go  on  like  this. 
Launcelot  is  only  laughing  at  you.  He  does 
not  believe  for  a  moment  that  you  are  serious, 
neither  do  I.  Why,  I  never  can  endure  that 
chapter  about  Korah,  Dathan  and  Abiram. 
It  quite  makes  me  sigh  to  think  of  the  little 
ones  going  down  into  the  pit.' 

'  My  dear  Paul,  you  and  I  are  sober  matter- 
of-fact  people.  We  like  our  sensations  to  be 
pleasant  ones,  and  care  nothing  about  their 
novelty.' 

'  Of  course,  I  deserve  to  be  laughed  at,'  in 
a  slightly  injured  tone.  '  I  ought  not  to  tell 
out  my  thoughts  in  that  absurd  way,  but  I 
cannot  help  my  nature.  Anything  is  better 
than  stagnation  and  monotony.  Some  lives 
remind  me  of  the  blind  horse  at  the  mill ; 
they  seem  to  turn  round  and  round  with  un- 
deviating  precision,  not  a  footstep  out  of  the 
track.  Oh,  I  should  go  mad  if  I  were  to  lead 
that  sort  of  life  ! ' 

'  You  would  prefer  wandering  over  the 
earth  in  search  of  cataclysms  and  catastrophes 
of  all  descriptions.  Vesuvius  must  light-  its 
fire  for  you  ;  Hecla  boil  with  fury — torpedoes 
and  snakes,  prairie  fires  and  gigantic  railway 
accidents — upon  my  word  I  hardly  know  how 
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we  are  to  cater  for  your  morbid  appetite  in 
London.' 

'  Mr.  Chudl eigh,  you  will  make  me  very 
angry  directly,'  with  an  impatient  stamp  of 
her  foot ;  '  but  I  will  not  lay  myself  open  to 
your  satire  any  more.  Of  course,  I  know  I 
have  expressed  myself  awkwardly.  What  I 
really  meant  was  that  I  would  rather  know 
life  under  its  wider  and  more  terrible  aspects, 
than  go  on  day  after  day  leading  the  meagre 
existences  that  some  people  lead — doing  just 
the  same  things,  saying  almost  the  same 
words,  fearing  to  move  a  hair's  breadth  out 
of  their  narrow  groove.  Why,  people  who 
live  in  that  way  remind  me  of  some  convicts 
I  once  saw  exercising  in  a  prison  yard.  Oh, 
the  great  black  walls,  and  the  dreary  sky- 
lines, and  the  horrible  dulness  of  those  faces ! ' 
and  she  shivered.  '  Why  do  they  not  go 
mad  or  kill  themselves?  I  should,  in  their 
place.' 

'  Miss  Eossiter,  I  am  afraid  that  you  are 
exciting  yourself.' 

'  That  is  bidding  me  hold  my  tongue.' 

'  Please  do  not  accuse  me  of  such  rude- 
ness ;  but  all  the  same  it  is  my  turn  now.' 

'  Oh,  I  am  going  in,'  she  returned,  pro- 
vokingly.  '  You  must  keep  your  little  lecture 
for  to-morrow  night.' 
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'  We  can  walk  and  talk  at  the  same  time,' 
he  replied,  coolly.  'Pauline,  we  are  going 
back  to  the  house  now,  the  terrace  is  too  cold 
for  you.  Miss  Rossiter,  will  you  please  give 
me  your  attention  a  moment  ? '  turning  to  her 
with  a  good-natured  air  ;  and  in  spite  of  her 
reluctance  she  was  obliged  to  listen. 

'  I  think  you  have  talked  a  good  deal  of 
nonsense  to-night,  but  we  will  let  that  pass. 
Young  ladies  often  do  talk  nonsense,  and  no 
one  thinks  the  worse  of  them  ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, there  seems  a  method  in  your  mad- 
ness. Like  all  insane  people  you  evidently 
believe  yourself  sane  —  you  actually  mean 
what  you  say.' 

*  I  mean  every  word — every  word  ! ' 

'  Oh  ! '  with  a  sort  of  lofty  pity  that  galled 
her  more  than  his  satire.  '  That  shows  how 
very  young  you  must  be.  You  are  finding 
fault  with  quiet,  matter-of-fact  lives.  They 
are — according  to  you — prosy,  monotonous, 
unutterably  dreary  ;  but  you  are  making  a 
grave  mistake.  It  is  not  the  life,  but  the  en- 
vironment of  which  you  are  speaking.' 

'  Oh,  you  are  too  clever  for  me,  Mr. 
Chudleigh,  I  am  not  capable  of  making  such 
nice  distinctions.' 

'  But  you  are  capable  of  feeling  them,'  he 
persisted.  '  Now  listen  to  me,  I  am  going  to 
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repeat  a  passage  from  a  favourite  author  of 
mine,  Grindon.  I  have  read  it  over  until  I 
know  it  by  heart.  He  is  speaking  in  his  chapter 
on  Longevity  of  the  true  measurement  of  life. 
He  says :  "  Keal,  human  life  is  immeasurable, 
if  "  —digest  this  "  if,"  Miss  Eossiter — "  we  will 
have  it  so  ;  "  and  then  he  goes  on,  "  '  Every 
day,'  remarks  Goethe,  in  his  autobiography, 
'  is  a  vessel  into  which  a  great  deal  may  be 
poured,'  if  we  will  actually  fill  it  up  ; '  that  is 
with  thoughts  and  feelings  and  their  expression 
into  deeds  as  elevated  and  amiable  as  we  can 
reach  to  ;"  and  then  he  goes  on  to  quote  from 
Martineau's  "  Endeavours  after  the  Christian 
Life  :  "  "  '  The  mere  lapse  of  years  is  not  life. 
To  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  to  be  exposed  to 
the  darkness  and  light,  to  pace  round  the  mill 
of  habit '  "• — like  your  blind  horse,  eh  ? — "  '  and 
turn  the  wheel  of  wealth  ;  to  make  reason 
our  book-keeper  and  convert  thought  into  an 
implement  of  trade ;  this  is  not  life.  In  all 
this  but  a  poor  fraction  of  the  consciousness 
of  humanity  is  awakened,  and  the  sanctities  still 
slumber  which  make  it  most  worth  while  to 
be.' " 

'  "  Knowledge,  truth,  love,  beauty,  goodness, 
faith,  alone  give  vitality  the  mechanism  of 
existence." 

'  That    is    beautiful,'  murmured  Pauline. 
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Miss  Eossiter  only  said  coldly,  '  You  have  a 
good  memory,'  but  all  the  same  he  knew  how 
attentively  she  had  listened. 

'  I  can  say  nothing  half  so  wise  as  that  ; 
it  is  admirable  philosophy,  but  I  feel  I  must 
set  you  right  on  one  point.     No  human  life, 
however  humdrum  and  uninteresting  it  may 
appear  to  a  looker  on,  is  really  commonplace. 
It  is  not  commonplace  or  uninteresting  to  be 
born,  to  die,  to  have  the  breath  of  life  in  our 
nostrils,   to   be   majle  in  the  image  of  God. 
No,    you    are    wrong,'    throwing    back    his 
head  with  a  quick  passionate  movement  that 
seemed  to  awe  Miss  Eossiter,  for  she  looked 
at  him  as  though  fascinated  in  spite  of  herself. 
'  Often  and  often  behind    these   dull  tedious 
lives,  as  you  call  them,  lie  hidden  tragedies — 
conflicts   which    leave   their   scars   for   ever. 
Many  are  thankful  for  the  quiet  routine  that 
dulls  the  memory  of  "  the  too  vividly  painted 
past."     Yes,   they  fear  to  move  out  of  their 
groove  for  very  dread  of  meeting  some  pale 
ghost  of  their  dead  and  buried  happiness,'  but 
here  he  stopped  abruptly,  for  a  low  sob  escaped 
Miss  Eossiter. 

'  No,  no  ;  I  will  not  believe  you,'  she  said, 
in  a  choked  voice.  C0h,  how  you  pain  me  ! 
It  cannot  be  so'!  No  one  could  live  down 
misery  in  that  way,'  and  then  she  paused  and 
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looked  at  him  in  a  half-frightened  manner,  as 
though  imploring  him  to  take  back  his  words. 

'  I  think  I  have  spoken  the  truth,'  he 
returned  gently,  '  but  indeed  I  did  not  mean 
to  pain  you.  I  was  only  speaking  as  I  should 
to  Beatrix  or  Pauline,  if  they  indulged  in  such 
exaggerated  talk.  You  were  too  hard  upon 
other  people,  you  looked  only  on  the  outside 
of  things.  You  must  go  deeper.  You  must 
learn  charity  before  you  judge  truly  of  life.' 

'Yes,'  she  replied  humbly,  'I  know  you 
meant  it  only  for  my  good.  I  have  been  very 
foolish,  I  ought  not  to  have  talked  so.  May 
I  wish  you  good-night  now,  for  I  am  very 
tired  ?  ' 

'I  am  sorry  I  tired  you,'  he  answered 
penitently,  '  but  I  cannot  wish  one  of  my 
words  unsaid.' 

'  No,  indeed,'  observed  Pauline,  when  their 
companion's  graceful  figure  had  turned  the 
angle  of  the  house.  '  I  am  very  glad  you 
spoke  so  seriously,  Lance.  I  am  very  fond  of 
Huldah — indeed  I  may  say  I  love  her — but 
there  are  times  when  she  distresses  me  by  this 
wild,  flighty  talk  of  hers.  I  sometimes  think 
how  shocked  mother  would  be  to  hear  her, 
but  Huldah  is  always  careful  in  her  presence.' 

'  Ah,'  he  returned  absently,  '  she  is  young 
and  undisciplined,  and  she  has  never  known  a 
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home,'  and  then  they  reached  the  house,  and 
Launcelot  bade  his  sister  an  affectionate  good- 
night and  went  to  his  studio. 

It  had  been  added  recently  to  the  house, 
and  the  only  entrance  was  through  a  small 
conservatory. 

The  room  was  quite  dark  when  he  entered 
it,  but  he  lighted  a  small  bronze  lamp  that  stood 
on  the  writing  table  and  seated  himself  in  a 
carved  antique  chair  placed  beside  it. 

It  was  an  immense  room,  very  finely 
proportioned,  and  was  furnished  with  great 
care.  The  studio  proper  with  its  north  light 
and  raised  dais  only  occupied  half  the  space, 
and  velvet  curtains,  at  present  undrawn,  could 
at  any  moment  shut  off  the  tall  easel  and  half- 
finished  canvases  and  all  the  artistic  odds  and 
ends  that  usually  litter  an  artist's  studio. 

The  other  end  of  the  room  was  charming, 
and  was  fitted  up  as  a  gentleman's  study.  A 
bay  window  with  a  deep  recess  commanded  a 
view  of  the  lawn,  a  cushioned  seat  and  a  low 
tea  table  occupied  this  space  ;  carved  book 
cases,  cabinets,  and  one  or  two  choice  land- 
scapes, and  a  beautiful  marble  bust  of  Mrs. 
Chudleigh  filled  up  the  walls  and  niches — a 
portrait  of  her,  painted  by  Launcelot  him- 
self, was  placed  opposite  the  writing  table. 
A  reading  desk,  and  some  easy  chairs  com- 
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pleted  the  furniture ;  handsome  oriental  rugs 
and  a  skin  or  two  covered  portions  of  the 
dark  polished  floor. 

As  Launcelot  laid  his  head  against  the 
back  of  his  chair  he  wondered  what  Jack 
would  think  of  such  a  studio,  and  then  he 
meditated  how  he  was  to  get  Miss  Rossiter  to 
sit  to  him  for  his  new  picture. 

'  I  wanted  just  that  type  of  face  for  my 
central  figure,'  he  thought,  ' "  My  sonne's 
faire  wife  Elizabeth."  I  always  imagined  her 
with  just  that  ruddy  brown  hair,  moving 
across  the  grassy  lea  with  her  two  children,' 
and  he  softly  quoted  to  himself  the  quaint 
lines — 

That  flow  strewed  wrecks  about  the  grass, 
That  ebbe  swjpt  out  the  flocks  to  sea ; 

A  fatal  ebbe  and  flow,  alas  ! 

To  nianye  more  than  myne  and  mee. 

But  each  will  mourn  his  own  (she  saith), 

And  sweeter  woman  ne'er  drew  breath, 

Than  my  sonne's  wife  Elizabeth. 

'  Madella  must  manage  it  for  me,'  he  con- 
tinued, soliloquising  half-dreamily,  '  her  face 
is  just  what  I  want,  but  there  is  no  mother- 
hood in  it ;  the  children  must  be  young,  mere 
toddling  mites. 

And  dark  against  day's  golden  death 
She  moveth  where  Lindis  wandereth, 
My  sonne's  faire  wife  Elizabeth. 
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And  then  he  crossed  the  room,  lamp  in  hand, 
and  looked  long  and  thoughtfully  at  the  can- 
vas stretched  on  the  easel. 

'  She  is  an  extraordinary  girl,'  he  muttered, 
'  but  I  found  her  very  interesting  to-night ; 
she  is  more  than  interesting,  she  takes  hold  of 
one's  imagination  somehow ;  she  has  never 
been  out  of  my  mind  a  single  day  all  this 
time  ;  she  is  a  woman  that  one  cannot  forget. 
If  she  were  to  marry,  I  do  not  believe  her 
husband  would  lead  a  very  prosaic  existence  ! 
she  is  very  exciting  ;  a  man  would  hardly  find 
her  restful.'  And  then  he  made  a  sort  of 
grimace  and  shook  himself,  but  there  was  a 
strange  glow  in  his  eyes,  as  he  turned  away 
humming  the  musical  lines  of  Jean  Ingelow's 
poems  that  had  been  floating  in  His  head  for 
days : 

Cusha  !  Cusha !  Cusha !  calling 
Ere  the  early  dews  were  falling, 
Farre  away,  I  heard  her  sing, 
Cusha  1  Cusha !  all  along, 
Where  the  reedy  Lindis  floweth, 

Floweth,  floweth, 

From  the  meads  where  melic  groweth 
Faintly  came  her  milking  song. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 
'  MY  SONNE'S  FAIRE  WIFE  ELIZABETH/ 

'  One  can  sometimes  love  that  which  we  do  not  understand, 
but  it  is  impossible  clearly  to  understand  what  we  do  not  love.' 

GRINDON'S  Life  and  Nature. 

LAUXCELOT  drove  Dossie  down  to  Priory  Boad 
the  next  morning  to  explain  matters  more  tho- 
roughly to  Miss  Thorpe  and  to  bring  away 
the  shabby  portmanteau  that  held  the  child's 
scanty  wardrobe. 

'  She  looks  brighter  already,'  observed 
Miss  Thorpe,  when  Dossie  had  left  the  room 
on  some  errand,  and  she  ^was  right ;  even  a 
few  hours  had  made  a  difference  in  her 
appearance. 

The  child  had  found  herself  all  at  once 
surrounded  by  kind,  friendly  faces  ;  she  had 
awakened  from  a  troubled  dream  the  previous 
night  to  see  her  Aunt  Delia  beside  her.  Dossie 
had  sobbed  out  all  her  confused,  half-waking 
grief  in  those  kind  arms.  The  forlorn  little 
creature,  so  suddenly  weighted  with  trouble, 
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was  not  left  to  battle  through  the  dark  miserable 
hour  alone — no,  that  was  not  Mrs.  Chudleigh's 
way — she  had  fallen  asleep  again  comforted, 
and  still  holding  her  aunt's  hand,  and  her 
refreshing  morning's  slumbers  had  been  broken 
by  Sybil,  who  stood  by  her  cousin's  bed  with 
her  hands  full  of  spring  flowers  that  she  and 
Miss  Eossiter  had  just  gathered. 

4  You  were  so  fast  asleep  that  we  did  not 
like  to  rouse  you,'  Sybil  said.  '  You  must  be 
dreadfully  tired,  Dossie,  not  to  wake  this 
lovely  morning.  Why,  we  have  been  for 
quite  a  long  walk ;  all  round  the  garden  and 
across  the  common.' 

'  Lie  still,  and  I  will  bring  you  some 
breakfast,  my  dear,'  added  Miss  Eossiter,  who 
had  followed  Sybil,  and  she  kissed  Dossie  very 
affectionately.  Dossie  did  as  she  was  told, 
and  lay  very  contentedly  watching  the  gover- 
ness arrange  the  flowers.  Miss  Eossiter  looked 
as  bright  as  the  spring  morning,  glowing  with 
fresh  air  and  exercise — a  very  different  being 
from  the  girl  whose  wild  talk  had  jarred  upon 
Pauline's  sense  of  fitness — earthquakes,  un- 
congenial homes,  sombre  fancies  were  all  rele- 
gated to  the  dead  past.  Evidently  things 
wore  a  brighter  aspect  for  her  this  morning. 
All  the  time  she  filled  bowls  and  vases  with 
Sybil's  help,  she  sang  snatches  of  Italian  airs 
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in  a  charming  voice.  Launcelot  heard  her  as 
he  went  down  the  long  passage,  and  smiled  to 
himself. 

Miss  Thorpe  bade  good-bye  very  kindly  to 
Dossie,  and  told  her  that  she  must  often  come 
and  see  her  and  Ivan,  but  Dossie  made  no 
audible  reply  to  this.  She  gave  a  little  sigh 
of  relief  when  she  found  herself  in  the  phaeton 
again,  and  Launcelot  turned  the  mare's  head 
in  the  direction  of  Overton  Bridge. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  appreciate  my 
friends  sufficiently,  Dossie,'  observed  Launcelot, 
pretending  to  shake  his  head.  '  You  did  not 
thank  Miss  Thorpe  for  her  kind  invitation.' 

'  I  don't  want  to  go  very  often,'  returned 
Dossie  with  simple  truthfulness.  '  Miss  Thorpe 
is  very  kind,  but  I  would  rather  stop  with  you 
and  Aunt  Delia,'  and  Launcelot  said  nothing 
more. 

Dossie  did  not  cease  for  many  a  long  week 
to  fret  for  her  father.  Hers  was  a  faithful 
nature,  and  all  the  kindness  of  her  new  re- 
lations could  not  'at  first  make  her  happy  ; 
but  she  no  longer  moped  and  pined  to  the 
detriment  of  her  health,  and  after  a  time  her 
grave  little  face  brightened,  and  her  eyes 
grew  less  sad  and  wistful. 

From  the  first  moment  she  manifested  a 
strong  affection  for  her  aunt  Delia,  and  indeed 
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nothing  could  exceed  Mrs.  Chudleigh's 
motherly  tenderness ;  she  had  Dossie  con- 
stantly with  her,  and  watched  over  her  health 
with  natural  anxiety. 

After  her  aunt  Delia  Dossie  placed  Miss 
Eossiter  in  her  list  of  favourites,  though  she 
still  regarded  Launcelot  as  her  chief  friend  ; 
but  the  governess's  bright  genial  nature,  her 
childlike  mirth  and  sense  of  fun,  had  a  fasci- 
nation for  the  child,  who  was  rather  precocious 
and  old-fashioned  in  her  ways.  Beatrix  and 
Geoffrey  came  last  in  her  estimation,  though 
she  responded  to  their  advances  with  the 
grave  gentleness  that  was  natural  to  her,  but 
they  were  all  very  kind  to  her,  and  even 
Bernard,  who  was  a  general  tease,  would 
cease  his  jokes  if  Dossie  seemed  at  all  bewil- 
dered by  them ;  indeed,  in  spite  of  their  dis- 
paraging remarks  the  whole  family  would 
have  missed  the  quiet  blue-eyed  child  who 
was  always  so  ready  to  wait  on  everybody, 
and  who  never  gave  anyone  trouble.  The 
youngest  boy,  Fred,  or  Freckles  as  he  was 
generally  called,  from  the  fact  that  his  fair 
skin  was  always  liable  to  freckles,  endorsed 
the  general  opinion  that  Dossie  was  a  nice 
little  girl. 

Freckles  was  a  pleasant-looking  boy,  with 
rather  melancholy  brown  eyes,  and  an  un- 
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usually  gentle  bearing,  but  woe  be  to  the  boy 
who  was  deceived  by  the  mild  suavity  of 
Freckles'  manner  or  the  languid  indifference  of 
his  voice ! 

Freckles  would  drawl  out  jokes  that  would 
convulse  his  brothers  and  sisters  with  laugh- 
ter ;  when  people  predicted  the  gentle  melan- 
choly lad  would  certainly  go  into  a  decline, 
Freckles  would  be  planning  some  practical 
joke  that  would  make  Geoffrey  or  Bernard 
threaten  dire  vengeance  on  his  luckless  head. 
Even  his  mother  hardly  understood  the  boy  ; 
*  it  must  be  a  mistake,  Launcelot,'  she  would 
say  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  when  an  unusually 
bad  report  of  the  young  scapegrace  reached 
her  ears  ;  '  dear  Fred  is  so  very  quiet  and  well- 
behaved,  he  would  never  have  incited  those 
boys  to  such  mischief.' 

'  Freckles  has  never  been  out  of  mischief 
except  when  he  has  been  asleep,  since  the 
day  he  was  born,'  returned  Launcelot  severely  ; 
'  as  a  baby  he  plagued  his  nurse  to  death,  and 
now  he  is  the  torment  of  all  his  masters. 
Mischief  is  natural  to  him,  I  believe  ;  he  can- 
not help  playing  pranks  any  more  than  Jack 
could.'  But  though  Launcelot  held  this  view 
of  Freckles'  depravity  he  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  the  boy,  and  Freckles,  who  adored 
his  eldest  brother,  never  attempted  one  of  his 
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practical  jokes  on  him,  his  (Laimcelot's) 
position  of  head  of  the  family  investing  him 
with  a  certain  dignity  even  in  Freckles'  law- 
less eyes. 

It  was  hardly  surprising  then  that  Dossie, 
to  whom  boys  were  unknown  animals  and 
who  had  never  had  a  boy  friend  of  her  own, 
was  sadly  puzzled  by  the  lugubrious  Fred. 

On  the  first  evening  touched,  and  indeed 
instinctively  drawn  to  him  by  the  plaintive 
expression  of  the  lad's  soft  brown  eyes,  she 
had  whispered  to  him  : 

'  What  are  you  thinking  about  ?  why  do 
you  look  so  dreadfully  unhappy?  has  anyone 
been  scolding  you  ?  ' 

'  No,'  returned  Freckles,  slowly,  '  but  can 
you  keep  a  secret  ?  ' 

'Yes — no — at  least  I  would  rather  not 
know,  if  it  is  anything  very  bad,'  replied 
Dossie,  shrinking  back  a  little. 

'  Oh,  it  won't  hurt  you,'  a  little  con- 
temptuously, '  but  there,  girls  never  can  keep 
secrets.  Sybil  never  could ;  she  always 
blabbed  out  everything  to  Miss  Eossiter  ;  that 
is  why  I  call  her  "  Tell-tale  Tit,"  Tit  for  short, 
you  know.  She  spoilt  a  splendid  thing  of 
mine  last  holidays.' 

'  Oh,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me,'  sighed 
Dossie,  in  rather  a  trembling  voice ;  'I  don't 
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like  secrets  much,  but  when  I  see  people 
unhappy  I  always  want  to  help  them.' 

'  Very  well,  then ;  you  shall  help  me. 
You  know  that  big  cupboard  in  Bee's  room  ; 
well,  I  owe  her  a  grudge  and  I  am  going  to 
pay  my  lady  out.  I  am  going  to  hide  behind 
all  her  dresses,  and  just  before  she  turns  the 
gas  on,  I  mean  to  say,  in  a  sepulchral  tone, 
"  Ah,  what  dost  thou,  Beatrix?"'  but  what  was 
to  follow  was  never  known,  for  Dossie  turned 
so  pale  and  looked  so  frightened  at  the  bare 
idea  of  such  a  trick,  and  begged  Freckles  so 
earnestly  not  to  do  it,  that  he  reluctantly 
renounced  this  novel  vengeance,  but  he  never 
afterwards  confided  his  plans  to  Dossie.  '  Girls 
are  no  good,'  he  observed  on  more  than  one 
occasion  in  her  and  Sybil's  hearing. 

But  he  was  very  kind  to  her  after  his 
fashion,  and  Dossie  grew  to  understand  him 
better.  She  never  questioned  him  again  on 
the  meaning  of  his  melancholy  and  abstracted 
looks,  but  now  and  then  she  electrified  him  by 
whispering  in  his  ear  when  he  looked  un- 
usually sad,  '  Please  don't  do  it,  Freckles,  you 
had  much  better  not,'  a  species  of  clairvoyance 
that  made  him  speechless  with  amazement. 

Launcelot  had  got  his  way,  the  new 
picture  was  in  full  progress,  and  Miss  Eossiter 
sat  to  him  daily. 
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She  was  always  accompanied  to  the  studio 
by  Pauline,  who  was  her  brother's  pupil,  and 
painted  landscapes  very  prettily,  but  some- 
times Mrs.  Chudleigh  would  bring  her  work 
and  join  the  young  people,  but  her  presence 
was  never  the  slightest  constraint  or  hindered 
the  flow  of  their  lively  talk. 

These  afternoons  were  very  pleasant  to 
Launcelot,  his  work  always  entranced  him, 
and  when  he  had  a  picture  on  hand,  it  was 
difficult  to  lure  him  from  his  easel.  The  day 
seemed  too  short,  and  at  such  times  any 
interruption  was  irksome  to  him. 

But  he  did  not  care  for  solitude,  and 
nothing  pleased  him  better  than  for  Mrs. 
Chudleigh  or  Pauline  to  sit  beside  him  and  take 
interest  in  his  work.  Bee  seldom  came, 
though  he  always  welcomed  her  most  heartily, 
but  Bee  was  too  active  and  managing  to  have 
many  idle  hours  on  her  hand.  She  had  no 
special  taste  for  art,  and  she  liked  better 
to  practise  on  the  grand  pianoforte  in  the 
big  empty  drawing-room,  or  to  study  Ger- 
man. 

Now  and  then,  when  the  sitting  was  over, 
they  would  all  assemble  for  five  o'clock  tea  in 
the  west  window,  as  it  was  called,  instead  of 
adjourning  to  the  drawing-room  or  morning- 
room.  These  occasions  were  highly  prized  by 
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Dossie,  the  little  square  tea-table  round  which 
they  crowded  looked  so  cosy  and  inviting. 
The  children  sat  on  the  deep  step  that  .led  to 
the  bay,  and  took  their  tea  in  picnic  fashion, 
while  their  elders  laughed  and  chatted  and 
discussed  their  little  plans ;  sometimes  Launce- 
lot  would  break  off  abruptly  and  go  back  to 
his  painting,  while  the  girls  still  lingered  at 
the  table. 

What  a  pretty  picture  it  all  made  !  he 
thought ;  and  more  than  once  it  came  into  his 
head  that  he  must  paint  that  family  group : 
Madella  and  the  girls,  the  two  children  with 
the  dogs  stretched  at  their  feet,  Miss  Eossiter 
standing  beside  them,  the  carved  cabinets  and 
tables  beyond,  a  soft  background  of  green 
lawn  with  a  dark  cedar  spreading  its  wide 
foliage,  and  Sybil's  tame  pigeons  fluttering 
about  the  window-sill. 

At  this  time  Launcelot  passed  hours  daily 
in  Miss  Eossiter's  presence,  but  he  never  once 
noticed  an  approach  to  sadness  in  her  manner. 
Sometimes  he  would  pretend  to  grumble  at 
her  prosaic  cheerfulness.  '  Now,  Elizabeth,' 
he  would  say  very  gravely,  'how  am  I  to  paint 
the  pathetic  expression  that  ought  to  be  on 
your  face  when  you  will  persist  in  looking  so 
provokingly  happy?  Have  I  not  read  the 
poem  over  and  over  again  to  you,  and  yet 
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you  will  not  understand  the  duty  that  is  re- 
quired of  you  ? ' 

'  Oh ! '  she  said  with  a  sort  of  frank  imper- 
tinence, '  it  is  "  Cusha,  Cusha,  Cusha,"  that  I 
am  calling,  and  one  need  not  look  sad  over 
that ;  it  is 

Come  uppe  Whitefoot,  come  uppe  Lightfoot, 
Come  uppe  Jetty ;  rise  and  follow 
Jetty  to  the  milking  shed.' 

*  No,  no,'  he  returned  impatiently,  *  you 
have  done  with  the  milking  song  for  ever. 
Jetty  and  Whitefoot  have  long  ago  been 
choked  by  the  murderous  serf,  you  are  no 
longer  looking  for  them.  You  are  startled  to 
see  the  line  of  foam,  the  thunder  of  the  mighty 
wave  is  in  your  ears,  you  are  straining  your 
eyes,  and  your  infant  is  at  your  breast,  and 
the  other  child  has  hidden  his  little  face  in 
your  gown.  What  does  it  mean — the  noise, 
the  breaking  spray,  the  sullen  roar  ?  Ah,  it 
is  of  the  children  you  think,  and  of  the  distant 
husband,  and  of  the  death  wave  ! ' 

'  Oh,  your  descriptions  are  too  vivid,'  she 
returned  with  an  involuntary  shudder,  '  I  do 
not  wish  to  think  about  such  dreadful  things.' 

Launcelot  smiled. 

'  Never  mind,  we  shall  do  very  well,  I 
dare  say  ;  I  shall  have  to  recall  a  certain 
expression  that  was  pathetic  enough  for  my 
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purpose,'  and  here  her  colour  changed  a  little, 
'  and  there  is  one  thing,  there  must  have  been 
a  wind — oh,  yes,  of  course,  there  must  have 
been  a  wind,  and  it  has  loosened  the  hair 
under  your  kerchief,  and  some  of  it  must  trail 
over  one  shoulder.' 

'  Very  well,'  she  returned  good-humouredly, 
for  she  was  anxious  that  he  should  not  be 
disappointed  with  his  beautiful  picture,  '  Pau- 
line shall  help  me  to  arrange  my  wind-blown 
tresses  to-morrow,'  and  then  she  gave  herself 
a  little  shake  as  though  she  were  weary  of 
her  long  standing,  and  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards he  saw  her  cross  the  lawn  with  the 
two  little  girls,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  he 
watched  her  as  though  the  grass  could  hardly 
feel  those  light  springy  footsteps. 

Launcelot  used  to  talk  to  her  when  he  had 
an  easy  piece  of  work  before  him,  she  was 
very  fresh  and  lively  in  conversation,  and 
often  made  speeches  that  were  sparkling  with 
naivete  and  wit,  but  he  could  never  induce 
her  to  speak  of  her  old  life ;  she  only  told  him 
once  that  she  had  lived  as  companion  with 
an  old  lady  who  died  and  who  was  very  kind 
to  her,  but  that  she  liked  being  with  children 
best. 

'  Do  you  know,'  he  said  one  day,  very 
thoughtfully,  when  Pauline  had  left  them 
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alone  for  a  few  minutes,  '  that  I  have  found 
out  something  about  you  that  has  greatly 
surprised  me  ? ' 

*  About  me  ? '  she  asked  ;  but  he  could  see 
that  she  was  very  much  startled. 

'  Yes,  I  have  discovered  that  in  spite  of 
all  your  frankness  you  are  a  very  reserved 
person,  that  no  one  can  make  you  open  your 
lips  if  you  think  proper  to  close  them,  and  I 
confess  that  this  surprises  me  a  good  deal ;  it 
is  an  incongruity,  so  much  frankness  and  yet 
such  impenetrable  reserve.' 

'  Oh,  I  am  not  naturally  reserved,'  she  re- 
turned with  rather  a  constrained  smile,  '  but 
my  life  has  been  hard  and  has  taught  me 
many  useful  lessons.  Is  it  not  Solomon  who 
tells  us  that  "there  is  a  time  to  talk  and  a 
time  to  be  silent "  ?  '  But  he  made  no  answer  to 
this,  for  he  was  revolving  in  his  mind  the  first 
part  of  her  sentence. 

'  No,  you  are  not  naturally  reserved  ;  any 
one  can  see  that,'  and  then  Pauline  came 
back  bringing  an  account  of  some  visitors  Bee 
was  entertaining  in  the  drawing-room. 

Launcelot  was  dimly  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  he  took  far  too  much  pleasure  in  Miss 
Eossiter's  society ;  he  had  been  strangely  in- 
terested in  her  from  the  first,  but  since  the 
return  of  the  family  from  Mentone  he  was 

VOL.  i.  T 
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aware  that  this  interest  had  deepened.  Her 
individuality  and  gaiety  seemed  to  pervade 
the  house,  she  was  always  so  good-natured  and 
pleasant,  so  ready  to  do  kind  things  for  every 
one,  from  tending  Mrs.  Chudleigh  when  she 
suffered  from  one  of  her  bad  sick  headaches, 
to  nursing  the  kitchenmaid  with  a  quinsy. 
Launcelot  found  her  in  the  stable-yard  once, 
binding  up  Neale's  cut  finger,  and  the  children 
at  the  gardener's  cottage  were  devoted  to  her 
ever  since  she  had  nursed  their  baby  brother 
in  an  attack  of  croup. 

No,  there  was  no  denying  her  goodness 
of  heart,  and  then  how  charming  were  her 
manners,  so  perfectly  devoid  of  self-conscious- 
ness and  coquetry  !  She  never  gave  herself 
the  airs  of  a  pretty  woman,  or  seemed  to  ex- 
pect admiration.  He  had  watched  her  often, 
and  he  had  never  seen  her  brighten  at  the 
approach  of  any  man,  and  yet  few  came  to  the 
Witchens  without  paying  marked  attention  to 
the  handsome  governess. 

He  had  once  hinted  this  to  his  stepmother, 
and  she  had  answered  quite  placidly — 

'  My  dear,  you  are  perfectly  right.  Miss 
Eossiter  has  no  vanity.  I  wish  Bee  would 
take  after  her  in  that  respect.  Bee  is  far  too 
conscious.  Miss  Eossiter  does  not  care  for 
gentlemen  at  'all.  I  think  their  admiration 
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bores  her,  she  seems  to  enjoy  ladies'  company 
best ;  she  is  a  very  steady  young  person,  and 
exceedingly  well  behaved  ;  indeed,  her  tact  is 
admirable.  I  often  thought  so  at  Mentone 
when  all  those  silly  fellows  were  pestering  her 
with  attention.' 

.  *  Madella,'  was  all  his  reply  to  this,  '  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  are  exceedingly  wise 
or  exceedingly  foolish,  but  if  mischief  comes  it 
will  be  your  doing.' 

'  Oh  Lance,'  in  a  hurt  voice,  'what  can 
you  mean — mischief?  Why,  Geoffrey  has 
never  taken  the  least  notice  of  her,  I  have  told 
you  so  before,  he  was  far  more  attentive  to 
Nora  Hamblyn  ;  and  as  for  Bear,  why  he  would 
never  think  of  such  a  thing.  Oh,  I  can  trust 
my  boys,'  finished  the  simple  woman.  '  I  am 
only  thankful  that  the  dear  girls  should  have 
such  a  steady  companion.' 

Launcelot  was  quite  ready  to  endorse  his 
stepmother's  opinion  as  to  Miss  Eossiter's 
steadiness — her  tact  often  surprised  him — and 
she  never  took  advantage  of  the  kindness  and 
consideration  shown  her,  she  never  forgot,  or 
let  others  forget,  that  she  was  Sybil's  gover- 
ness, and  on  all  occasions  she  showed  a  pretty 
deference  to  Bee,  who  was  apt  to  be  a  little 
exacting. 

Launcelot  did    not   care    to    question  his 
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feelings  too  closely.  He  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge even  to  himself  that  lie  was  in  danger  of 

S3  O 

falling  in  love  with  Miss  Eossiter.  He  felt 
particularly  happy  just  now,  but  then  he  was 
never  otherwise  than  happy.  He  had  never 
indulged  in  the  discontented  Byronic  moods 
that  are  sometimes  common  to  young  men  of 
genius.  His  temperament  was  equable,  and 
not  subject  to  hot  and  cold  fits.  He  said  to 
himself  that  he  was  delighted  to  have  his 
womenfolk  about  him  again ;  that  he  had 
missed  Madella  and  the  girls,  and  that  it  was 
pleasant  to  have  the  old  sociable  evenings  once 
more ;  but  he  forbore  to  add,  that  those 
evenings  were  strangely  incomplete  without 
Miss  Rossiter's  presence.  She  had  been  absent 
once,  and  he  was  surprised  to  find  how  much 
he  had  missed  her,  and  how  flat  the  music 
sounded  to  him  without  the  rich  contralto 
voice  that  was  one  of  her  attractions. 

Launcelot  was  passionately  fond  of  music, 
and  could  play  and  sing  very  well  himself; 
indeed  they  were  all  musical,  but  no  one  could 
compete  with  Miss  Eossiter.  Strange  to  say, 
she  generally  sang  pathetic  old  ballads  with  a 
pathos  and  beauty  of  expression  that  was 
surprising  in  so  lively  a  person. 

Once  or  twice  the  deep  melodious  voice 
had  so  moved  Launcelot  that  he  had  left  the 
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room  and  strolled  up  and  down  the  hall, 
wondering  at  the  overpowering  melancholy 
that  had  seized  on  him,  and  ready  to  declare 
himself  moonstruck  or  bewitched,  but  he 
never  let  her  know  the  extent  of  her  power. 
But  this  was  not  all.  As  the  spring  crept  on 
and  budded  into  early  summer,  and  the 
Witchens  grew  gay  with  garden-parties  and 
impromptu  dances,  Launcelot  became  con- 
scious that  a  curious  conflict  was  taking  place 
within  him,  that  some  indefinable  instinct 
that  almost  seemed  like  a  presentiment  was 
moving  him  to  resistance  against  the  growing 
fascination  that  Miss  Eossiter  exercised  over 
him ;  he  was  vaguely  sensible  of  this,  and  yet 
he  could  give  no  reason  for  these  uneasy  feel- 
ings. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  showed 
signs  of  a  vacillating  will,  and  his  actions  were 
contradictory  and  unequal,  and  yet  no  man 
could  be  more  decided  on  emergencies  ;  nor 
had  he  ever  been  otherwise  than  straight- 
forward, but  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand 
his  own  feelings,  or  what  the  subtle  voice 
within  him  meant  that  seemed  to  Avarn  him 
that  any  entanglement  of  this  sort  would  only 
lead  to  unhappiness. 

Launcelot  refrained  from  arguing  the 
question  honestly  with  himself,  a  singular 
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cowardice  that  was  foreign  to  his  nature  made 
him  prefer  to  keep  his  feeling  in  abeyance, 
and  to  drift  on  pleasantly  from  day  to  day. 
So  he  never  asked  himself  why  he  was  not 
free  to  fall  in  love  with  Miss  Rossiter  if  he 
chose  to  do  so.  No  one  would  have  a  rkjht 

G 

to  object  because  she  happened  to  be  his  step- 
mother's governess.  Many  a  man  better  born, 
and  far  more  wealthy,  would  be  glad  to  secure 
such  a  prize.  Would  any  one  deny  that  she 
was  a  gentlewoman,  that  she  was  his  sister's 
equal  in  good  breeding  ?  No,  he  had  never 
vexed  himself  with  this  sort  of  question.  It 
was  simply  a  strange  instinct  for  which  he 
could  not  account,  that  made  him  uncon- 
sciously resist  a  growing  passion  for  a  woman 
who  certainly  fascinated  him  more  than  any 
woman  he  had  ever  known. 

Sometimes  he  wondered  what  she  thought 
of  him,  but  he  could  never  answer  this 
question  satisfactorily  to  himself.  She  was 
always  very  friendly  in  her  manners  to  him, 
but  there  was  no  shyness,  no  consciousness 
of  the  quiet  looks  that  watched  her  day  by 
day. 

4  Huldah  wonders  how  any  one  can  be 
afraid  of  you,'  Pauline  said  to  him  once,  as 
they  were  riding  together.  Launcelot  kept  a 
riding  horse  for  his  sisters,  and  rode  with  them 
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by  turns.  They  were  both  very  fair  equestrians, 
but  Bee's  beautiful  figure  shone  to  greater 
advantage,  and  she  was  always  noticed  in  the 
Eow. 

'  Oh,  indeed  ?  '  observed  Launcelot,  flicking 
his  mare's  glossy  flank  with  his  whip.' 

'  Yes,  she  says  you  are  so  perfectly  gentle 
that  one  could  tell  you  anything — confide  in 
you,  she  meant ;  and  I  said  "  Yes,  that  is  very 
perfectly  true,  for  when  we  were  naughty  little 
girls  and  got  into  disgrace  with  our  governess, 
Bee  and  I  always  got  you  to  intercede  for  us, 
and  then  we  were  sure  to  be  forgiven." 

'  And  what  did  Miss  Rossiter  say  to  that, 
Paul,  my  dear  ?' 

'  Oh,  she  smiled,  and  said  that  she  had 
never  felt  shy  of  you  at  all,  and  that  she  could 
quite  understand  that  we  should  all  take  our 
troubles  to  you,  and  that  we  were  happy  to 
have  so  good  a  brother,  and  so  we  are,' 
finished  Pauline,  with  an  affectionate  glance, 
but  just  then  they  reached  a  wider  stretch  of 
common,  and  Launcelot  proposed  a  canter  on 
the  grass. 

'  If  she  were  in  any  great  trouble  would  she 
come  to  me,  I  wonder  ? '  thought  Launcelot, 
and  this  thought  occupied  him  all  through  the 
remainder  of  the  ride. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
BEE'S   SATURDAYS. 

'  I  have  been  accustomed  to  study  men's  countenances,  and 
I  can  read  in.  thine  honesty  and  resolution.' — Iranhoe. 

'The  man  whom  I  call  deserving  the  name  h  one  whose 
thoughts  and  exertions  are  for  others,  rather  than  for  himself.' 
— Peveril  of  the  Penk. 

WHEN  the  second  week  in  May  arrived  Bee 
informed  the  assembled  family  one  morning 
at  the  breakfast-table,  with  much  solemnity, 
that  their  Saturdays  were  about  to  commence, 
and  that  their  Mentone  acquaintances,  Miss 
Hamblyn  and  her  brother,  had  promised  to 
come  on  the  opening  one. 

'  Nora  is  to  stay  with  us  you  know,'  ob- 
served Bee,  carelessly  addressing  her  eldest 
brother,  '  and  we  have  sent  a  card  to  the 
Maxwells.  Pauline  seemed  to  wish  it.' 

'  Oh,  Bee,  I  thought  you  proposed  it  your- 
self,' responded  Pauline,  with  heightened 
colour.  '  I  only  said  Charlotte  would  feel 
neglected  if  we  asked  the  Hamblyns  and 
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ignored  them,  when  Dr.  Maxwell  was  so 
attentive  about  your  ankle  too.' 

'My  dear,  you  appeared  to  wish  it  very 
much,'  was  the  rejoinder,  for  Bee  could  say 
sharp  little  things  sometimes.  '  You  know  I 
did  not  take  a  fancy  to  Miss  Maxwell  myself. 
She  was  so  gauche  and  so  badly  dressed.' 

'  Pax,  pax,  my  children,'  observed  Launce- 
lot,  who  detected  a  retort  hovering  on  Pau- 
line's lips  ;  for,  like  most  warm-hearted  people, 
she  disliked  hearing  any  fault  found  with  her 
friends,  and  Bee  could  be  merciless  on  small 
foibles.  '  So  the  Saturdays  are  to  begin  as 
usual,  with  Geoffrey  as  master  of  the  cere- 
monies ? ' 

'  Well,  you  know,  you  never  like  a  fuss,' 
was  the  smooth  answer,  '  and  Geoff  enjoys  it.' 

'  Yes,  Geoff  is  just  the  fellow  for  you 
ladies  —  makes  himself  pleasant  and  never 
looks  too  bored.  There  is  a  career  before 
you,  my  boy !  Well,  have  your  way,  Bee, 
and  let  Pauline  have  hers.  No  division  in 
the  camp,  mind.  This  is  Liberty  Hall,  and 
every  one's  friends  are  to  be  welcomed,'  with 
a  stress  on  the  last  word. 

'Thank  you,  Lance,'  with  a  relieved  air 
from  Bee ;  but  Pauline  only  squeezed  her 
brother's  hand  as  he  passed  with  a  force  that 
made  him  smile. 
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'  Poor  little  Paul !  I  am  afraid  Bee  pro- 
vokes her  sometimes,'  he  said  to  himself,  as 
he  sauntered  into  his  studio.  '  They  are  rather 
different  in  their  tastes.  I  will  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  on  these  Hamblyns  and  Maxwells  ; 
confound  that  Mentone ! '  and  then  he  unfolded 
his  paper. 

The  Saturdays  were  much  appreciated  by 
the  Chudleighs'  friends,  and  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  crowded  and  formal '  at  homes ' 
in  which  society  at  present  delights.  They 
were  in  reality  weekly  garden-parties,  but  a 
wet  Saturday  seldom  kept  people  away.  The 
girls  and  Geoffrey  managed  everything,  though 
their  mother  was  nominal  hostess.  From  the 
first  Launcelot  gave  them  to  understand  that 
he  was  by  no  means  bound  to  present  himself 
on  these  occasions  ;  and  though  when  he  was 
at  home  the  first  gleam  of  moving  draperies 
between  the  trees  always  lured  him  to  the 
spot,  where  he  invariably  remained  until  the 
last  visitor  had  departed,  he  took  no  leading 
part  in  the  proceedings,  and  always  referred 
any  question  to  Bee  or  Geoffrey. 

It  was  unanimously  voted  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  the  Chudleighs  perfectly  un- 
derstood this  sort  of  thing,  and  that  these 
weekly  receptions  were  the  pleasantest  affairs 
possible. 
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Strangers  and  casual  acquaintances  re- 
ceived their  invitation  cards  with  all  due  for- 
mality, and  were  only  made  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Chudleigh  would  be  4  at  home '  from 
four  to  seven  on  such  and  such  a  date  ;  but 
to  their  intimate  friends  Bee  would  write 
charming  little  notes.  '  Our  Saturdays  will 
commence  next  week,  and  we  hope  to  see 
you  and  your  sisters  as  often  during  the  sum- 
mer as  you  care  to  give  us  that  pleasure.  Of 
course,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  any  friend  who 
may  be  staying  with  you.  We  shall  be  able 
to  manage  three  sets  of  tennis,  so  of  course 
you  will  bring  your  rackets,'  and  so  on.  And 
the  recipient  of  one  of  these  notes  considered 
him  or  herself  to  be  made  free  of  the  Wit- 
chens  until  the  middle  of  August. 

There  was  always  a  goodly  sprinkling  of 
gentlemen  on  the  Saturdays.  Geoffrey  knew 
several  rising  young  barristers,  and  his  and 
Bernard's  Oxford  friends  were  available  in 
the  long  vacation.  Launcelot's  club  and  artist 
acquaintances  often  put  in  an  appearance,  for 
the  Witchens  was  considered  a  very  pleasant 
house.  Mrs.  Chudleigh  was  still  greatly  ad- 
mired, and  her  soft  graciousness  made  her  a 
perfect  hostess ;  while  Bee's  pretty  face  and 
sprightly  manners,  and  Pauline's  gentleness 
and  good  sense,  made  them  much  sought  after 
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by  their  friends,  and  Geoffrey's  cleverness 
and  gentlemanly  bearing  always  made  their 
mark,  though  neither  he  nor  Bernard  was  as 
popular  as  their  elder  brother. 

'  The  girls  won't  look  at  us  when  old 
Lance  makes  his  appearance,'  Bernard  used 
to  say  in  an  injured  tone.  '  I  do  not  know 
why  they  find  him  so  attractive,  for  he  is  not 
a  bit  handsome,  and  does  not  fall  in  love 
with  any  of  them.  It  is  hard  lines  on  us, 
Geoff.'  But  Geoffrey  did  not  seem  to  see  it ; 
he  was  much  too  satisfied  with  his  own  capa- 
bilities. 

Certainly  on  a  hot,  glowing  July  after- 
noon nothing  could  be  pleasanter  than  the 
leafy  walk  leading  to  the  rosery  and  terrace, 
and  the  cool  shady  seats  under  the  big  elms 
on  the  lawn.  There  were  gay  little  seats 
under  covering,  and  nooks  and  corners  where 
flirtations  could  be  carried  on.  Indeed,  there 
was  a  low  bench,  under  a  rose-covered  arch, 
that  the  Chudleigh  girls  had  christened  the 
Lovers'  Bower,  because  more  than  one  happy 
match  had  been  finally  cemented  there.  It 
must  be  owned  chaperons  found  their  task 
of  watching  over  their  young  charges  as  diffi- 
cult as  the  perplexed  hen  who  sees  her  web- 
footed  brood  take  to  the  farmyard  pond. 
For,  alas !  her  disconsolate  chuckings  are 
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without  avail,  as  the  downy  rebels  swim  away 
from  their  foster-parent. 

Elderly  ladies  are  not  fond  of  exertion, 
especially  on  a  hot  afternoon  in  the  dog-days  ; 
and  a  seat  in  the  shade  where  they  can  watch 
the  tennis,  or  a  corner  in  the  cool  dining- 
room,  where  ices  and  claret-cup  and  big  juicy 
strawberries  were  always  to  be  procured, 
seemed  far  more  desirable  than  pacing  the 
shrubberies  in  search  of  some  runaway 
daughter,  who  was,  perhaps,  at  that  moment 
enduring  the  tropical  heat  of  the  hot-houses, 
or  visiting  the  puppies  in  the  stable-yard  or 
the  taby  at  the  gardener's  house,  or  perhaps 
had  even  strayed  into  the  studio — anywhere, 
to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  maternal  eyes. 
'  Why,'  as  one  aggrieved  matron  complained, 
'  you  might  as  well  hunt  for  a  needle  in  a 
hay-loft  as  try  and  find  anyone  at  the 
Witchens.' 

'  I  suppose  it  is  for  Miss  Julia  you  are 
looking,'  observed  Bernard  sympathetically, 
as  he  overheard  this  little  speech.  '  Let  me 
go  and  find  her  for  you,  Mrs.  Merriman.  I 
think  I  saw  her  with  Debenham  on  the  ter- 
race,' but  the  young  scapegrace  did  not  add 
that  that  was  half  an  hour  ago,  and  that  at 
that  moment  they  were  in  the  west  window  of 
the  studio  ;  of  course  they  were  not  on  the 
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terrace,  and,  of  course,  poor  Mrs.  Merriman 
had  to  chafe  inwardly  for  the  next  hour. 

'  Is  it  late — do  you  mean  that  the  carriage 
is  really  here,  mamma  ?  '  observes  Julia  inno- 
cently, when  she  rejoins  her  aggrieved  mother. 
'  Captain  Debenham  has  been  taking  me  all 
through  the  hothouses — the  ferns  and  flowers 
are  so  delicious  !  ' 

'  Awfully  pretty,  I  assure  you  I  have  had 
quite  a  grand  time,  Mrs.  Merriman.  Miss  Julia 
knows  a  lot  about  those  sort  of  things ;  she 
beats  me  hollow  there.'     Captain  Debenham 
steals  a  look  at  his  pretty  companion  as  he 
speaks,  but  Mrs.  Merriman  is  not  so  easily  paci- 
fied ;  she  casts  rather  a  withering  glance  at  the 
handsome  young  officer,  as  she  asks  Geoffrey 
to  see  her  to  her  carriage.     Poor  Mrs.  Merri- 
man !  she  has  reason  to  rue  these  Saturdays  ; 
for   the    next   year     Julia    married  Captain 
Debenham,  and   crossed  the  ocean  with  him 
as  cheerfully  as  the  hen's  youngest  duckling 
crossed  the  pond.     '  Chuck,  chuck,'  cries  the 
poor  little  brown  hen. 

'  Julia,  Captain  Debenham  has  nothing  but 
his  pay.  You  will  be  a  miserable  woman  if 
you  marry  him ; '  but  Mrs.  Merriman  might  as 
well  have  held  her  peace.  What  girl  cares 
about  prospective  poverty  when  she  wants  to 
marry  the  man  she  loves  !  Of  course  they  had 
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difficulties — plenty  of  children — troubles  of  all 
kinds ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  either 
of  them  ever  regretted  Mrs.  Chudleigh's 
Saturdays. 

After  all,  very  little  satisfies  young  people 
— plenty  of  space,  sunshine,  a  smooth  tennis- 
ground,  and  a  liberal  intermixing  of  the  sexes, 
will  make  most  healthy  young  folks  happy. 

The  Chudleighs  made  no  special  effort  to 
entertain  their  friends ;  they  introduced  the 
pleasantest  young  men  they  could  find  to  the 
nicest  girls,  without  keeping  them  for  them- 
selves, for  even  Bee  would  be  as  unselfish  as 
Pauline  in  that  respect.  Geoffrey  made  up  the 
tennis  sets,  and  there  were  bowls  for  any  one 
who  cared  for  that  antiquated  game,  but 
beyond  this  they  took  no  further  trouble. 

Everyone  knew  tea  and  coffee  and  claret- 
cup  and  most  delicious  fruits  were  always  to 
be  had  in  the  big  dining-room;  the  morning- 
room  and  the  drawing-room  were  also  pleasant 
resorts  for  quiet  conversation,  and  now  and 
then,  but  not  always,  the  studio  was  open.  As 
a  rule,  Launcelot  preferred  only  admitting  one 
or  two  favourites,  and  no  one  knew  how  Cap- 
tain Debenham  had  contrived  to  smuggle  Miss 
Merriman  into  the  west  window.  But  Avhat 
Bee  loved  above  all  things  was  to  plan  a  deli- 
cious surprise  for  her  friends ;  more  than  once 
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during  the  season  the  Wimberley  band  had 
been  stationed  in  the  glass  ante-room  leading 
to  the  studio,  and  the  visitors'  ears  had  been 
regaled  with  a  choice  programme  of  operatic 
music. 

On  such  occasions,  Bee  and  Pauline  would 
drop  hints  to  a  favoured  few  that  a  cold  col- 
lation would  be  served  at  eight,  and  that 
there  would  be  an  impromptu  dance  in  the 
hall,  which  was  very  suitable  to  the  purpose. 
Sometimes  these  hints  came  beforehand,  in  the 
shape  of  notes  : — 

'  We  have  ordered  the  Wimberley  band  for 
next  Saturday,  and  hope  to  get  up  a  little 
dance  after  supper,  so  please  come  prepared. 
We  shall  dance  from  nine  to  eleven.' 

'  Of  course,  we  shall  have  the  band  for 
the  first  Saturday,'  said  Bee  in  a  business-like 
tone,  following  Launcelot  into  his  studio  that 
morning. 

'  Very  well,  my  dear.' 

'  You  see  we  have  so  many  new  people 
coming.  Geoffrey  is  going  to  ask  lots  of  men. 
He  declares  he  shall  put  from  four  to  eleven 
on  the  card  mother  sends  to  his  friends.  He 
lias  actually  written  in  the  corner  of  several 
cards,  "  Tennis  at  four ;  feed  at  eight ;  danc- 
ing nine  to  eleven."  It  is  so  absurd  of  him, 
but  he  declares  all  his  friends  will  understand.' 
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'  Some  of  them  will  be  very  much  obliged 
to  Geoffrey  for  the  hint.  No  doubt  they  will 
arrive  just  in  time  for  the  feed.' 

'  Oh,  no,  Lance;  that  would  be  too  shabby. 
Of  course,  we  mean  people  like  the  Hayters 
and  Pierrepoints  to  go  as  usual,  at  seven.  I 
have  told  Fenwick  they  are  not  to  begin  to 
lay  the  table  until  a  quarter  past.  We  shall 
have  cleared  away  all  the  people  we  don't 
want  by  that  time.' 

'  Well,  my  dear,  you  and  Geoffrey  can  do 
as  you  think  best.  Make  your  selection  and 
be  happy  ;  only  don't  offend  people.' 

'  Oh,  we  shall  be  very  careful,'  returned 
the  young  diplomatist.  '  We  only  want  our 
intimate  friends  to  remain.  We  can't  make 
the  thing  too  big  ;  a  garden-party  can  be  as 
large  as  you  like,  but  an  impromptu  dance  is 
quite  another  thing,  and  we  do  not  want  more 
than  thirty  to  sit  down.' 

'  I  should  think  Fenwick  would  be  content 
with  a  less  number.  You  must  recollect  Ma- 
della  does  not  like  the  servants  to  be  over- 
worked, and  she  has  the  good  old-fashioned 
notions  about  Sunday.' 

1  Oh,  of  course,  we  all  know  mother's 
opinions  on  that  point,'  returned  Bee  im- 
patiently ;  '  that  is  why  we  stop  dancing  at 
eleven — three  hours  will  be  ample  for  Fen- 
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wick  and  Orson  to  clear  away ;  and  you  need 
not  trouble  about  Fenwick,  Lance,  for  he 
enjoys  the  bustle  as  much  as  we  do.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  but,  Bee,  one  word 
before  you  go — have  you  asked  the  Maxwells 
to  remain  ? ' 

'  Well,  no,  it  would  not  do  the  first  time  ; 
they  have  never  even  called  here.' 

'  Neither  have  the  Hamblyns,  my  dear, 
but  I  suppose  Mr.  Hamblyn  is  to  stay  for  the 
dance  ? ' 

'  Yes,  but,  Lance,  Nora  is  to  remain  the 
week,  so  of  course  her  brother  would  not  go 
away  ;  they  would  think  it  so  strange.' 

'  Well,  never  mind  that ;  let  Geoffrey  write 
a  little  note  to  Dr.  Maxwell,  he  tells  me  he 
is  a  nice  fellow,  and  inform  him  of  the 
programme.' 

'  Very  well,  but  Bee  did  not  seem  pleased. 
That  will  make  thirty-two,  including  our- 
selves.' 

'  And  Miss  Eossiter  ?  ' 

4  Oh,  of  course  Miss  Eossiter.' 

4  You  don't  want  me  to  write  to  any  men, 
I  hope.' 

'  Not  this  time,  thank  you,  we  don't  want 
to  overdo  things.' 

'  All  right ;  what  pleases  you  pleases  me. 
I  did  try  to  get  Thorpe,  but  he  is  going  down 
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to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  has  half  promised 
to  look  in  on  one  of  our  Saturdays.' 

'  Of  course  we  are  always  very  glad  to  see 
any  of  your  friends,  Lance  dear,'  observed  Bee, 
with  the  air  of  a  princess,  <  but  mother  and  I 
think  that  it  would  be  better  to  ask  Mr. 
Thorpe  to  dinner  first.  You  see  his  position 
is  a  little  peculiar,  but  we  all  want  to  know 
him,'  she  added  heartily,  as  her  brother  seemed 
rather  disturbed  at  this  remark. 

*  I  think  we  all  ought  to  try  and  cheer  him 
up,  poor  fellow,  for  I  am  afraid  he  has  been 
hardly  used,'  and  then  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  on  the  very  first  opportunity  he  would 
ask  Mr.  Thorpe  to  dinner. 

'  I  shall  want  to  show  him  that  picture,  it 
will  certainly  be  my  best,'  he  thought,  when 
Bee  at  last  left  him  to  his  own  reflections. 

Launcelot  worked  steadily  at  his  picture 
the  following  Saturday  afternoon,  but  every 
now  and  then  he  stole  a  glance  from  the  west 
window.  He  saw  Bernard  cross  the  lawn  in 
his  flannels,  bent  on  tennis ;  then  Bee  in  her 
white  gown  and  pretty  shady  hat,  accompanied 
by  Geoffrey ;  then  he  heard  heavy  footsteps  in 
the  ante-room  and  was  soon  made  aware  that 
the  band  had  arrived,  and  then  he  began 
leisurely  putting  away  his  things. 

But  he  did  not  hurry  himself,  though  gay 
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groups  of  young  people  were  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  the  wide  lawn ;  and  already  the 
tennis  set  were  formed  and  in  full  play.  For 
a  little  while  it  pleased  him  to  reconnoitre  the 
scene  from  the  distance. 

'  That  is  Miss  Hamblyn,  I  suppose,'  he 
said  to  himself,  as  a  tall  girl  in  black  passed  at 
that  moment  with  Bee ;  a  young  man  with  a 
dark  moustache  was  escorting  them,  and  the 
three  seemed  very  happy. 

A  minute  afterwards  Pauline  appeared, 
with  a  very  quiet-looking  young  lady ;  this 
young  lady  was  somewhat  high  shouldered 
and  used  eye-glasses.  They  were  followed  by 
Mrs.  Chudleigh,  who  was  as  usual  perfectly 
dressed  and  moved  with  the  air  of  a  duchess  ; 
she  was  holding  Dossie's  hand  and  talking 
with  her  accustomed  graciousness  to  a  grave- 
looking  young  man  who  walked  beside  her. 

'  I  suppose  that  is  Dr.  Maxwell,'  thought 
Launcelot,  and  he  stepped  out  through  the 
window,  taking  care  to  lower  the  sash  when 
he  reached  the  other  side,  for  the  studio,  with 
its  unfinished  picture,  was  not  on  view  this 
afternoon. 

'  Dossie  dropped  her  aunt's  hand,  and  ran 
joyously  to  meet  him.  As  Launcelot  looked 
at  her,  he  wondered  what  Jack  would  have 
said  at  the  transformation, 
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The  shabby  child  in  the  little  grey  cloak 
and  hood  had  changed  into  a  daintily-dres&ed 
little  lady.  Dossie's  pretty  white  frock,  with  its 
lace  and  embroidery,  and  tastefully- trimmed 
hat,  just  suited  her.  Her  fair  hair  was  smooth 
and  shining ;  a  little  pink  colour  tinged  her 
pale  cheeks.  '  Oh,  1  arn  so  glad  you  have 
come!'  she  said,  clinging  to  him  affectionately. 
'  It  is  all  so  gay  and  beautiful — only  we  wanted 
you.' 

'  We  always  want  him,  do  we  not,  Dossie? ' 
observed  Mrs.  Chudleigh,  who  had  followed  the 
child  and  overheard  this.  '  Dr.  Maxwell,  I 
must  introduce  you  to  my  eldest  son.'  And 
then  the  two  men  shook  hands. 

Dr.  Maxwell  was  about  Launcelot's  age. 
He  was  not  particularly  good-looking;  he  was 
dark  complexioned,  and  his  features  were 
marked  and  irregular,  but  he  had  a  pleasant 
manner  and  seemed  gentlemanly  and  agreeable. 

Launcelot  was  decidedly  prepossessed  in 
his  favour ;  he  liked  his  thoughtful  intelligent 
expression.  But  before  they  had  exchanged 
many  sentences  together  Pauline  and  her 
companion  joined  them. 

'  This  is  Miss  Maxwell,  Lance,'  she  said, 
touching  her  brother  on  the  arm  to  attract 
his  attention.  Launcelot  looked  up  and  saw 
the  young  lady  with  the  eye-glasses. 
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Miss  Maxwell  was  very  like  her  brother ; 
they  had  botli  the  same  high  cheek-bones  and 
dark  complexion.  Bee  was  right ;  she  was 
certainly  a  plain  girl,  but  she  looked  very  ani- 
mated and  had  a  bright  smile,  and  seemed 
good-natured  and  sensible. 

She  accosted  Launcelot  very  frankly  as  he 
shook  hands  with  her. 

1 1  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  your 
beautiful  studio,  Mr.  Chudleigh.  '  I  was  just 
asking  your  sister  if  you  ever  admitted 
strangers.' 

4  Oh,  yes ;  sometimes.  My  friends  are  often 
invited  to  five  o'clock  tea  when  I  have  a  pic- 
ture on  view.  I  am  not  throwing  it  open  this 
afternoon,  as  there  is  nothing  of  interest  to 
exhibit;  but  if  you  care  to  see  it — just  the 
room,  I  mean — you  are  welcome  to  do  so.' 

'  Oh,  thank  you  ;  how  very  kind  ! '  And 
Miss  Maxwell  looked  much  pleased ;  and  then 
Launcelot  opened  the  window  again,  and  they 
all  followed  him  in. 

A  screen  had  been  drawn  before  the  un- 
finished picture,  for  Launcelot  had  already 
decided  that  no  outsider  but  his  friend  Mr. 
Thorpe  should  be  invited  to  inspect  it ;  so  all 
Pauline's  coaxing  to  allow  them  one  peep  was 
utterly  unavailing. 

'I  told  you   there  would  be  nothing  to 
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interest  you,'  he  observed  to  Miss  Maxwell, 
who  was  looking  about  her  with  great  in- 
terest, but  she  denied  this  with  energy. 

4 1  think  it  all  interesting,'  she  returned 
with  much  vivacity  ;  4  it  is  a  lovely  room,  is  it 
not,  Hedley  ?  and  so  beautifully  furnished.  Is 
this  where  you  work,  and  are  all  those 
sketches  yours  ? '  and  then  Launcelot  good- 
naturedly  opened  one  of  his  portfolios. 

'  If  you  could  only  have  seen  his  last  pic- 
ture,' observed  Pauline  regretfully,  '  but  it  is 
sold  ;  the  subject  was  taken  from  those  words 
of  Kingsley,  "  For  men  must  work,  and  women 
must  weep."  I  think  it  was  the  best  he  ever 
painted.  Mother  was  so  fond  of  it,  she  could 
not  bear  parting  with  it.' 

4  Launcelot  looked  up  quickly.  4  Was  that 
true,  Mad  ell  a  ?  had  you  really  a  fancy  for  it  ? 
why  did  not  some  one  tell  me  ? '  in  rather  a 
vexed  voice ;  4  of  course,  I  would  not  have 
sold  it.' 

'  My  dear  Lance,'  and  Mrs.  Chudleigh 
blushed  like  a  girl,  '  what  extravagant  gene- 
rosity !  Do  you  think  I  would  have  let  you  lose 
five  hundred  pounds  just  to  gratify  my  whim  ? 
of  course,  it  was  a  beautiful  picture,  the  face 
of  that  fisherman's  wife  was  so  pathetic.  Don't 
you  remember,  Pauline,  how  we  all  admired 
that  figure,  with  the  sunset  shining  behind  it  ?  ' 
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4  Yes,  mother ;  and  we  all  said  it  was 
Launcelot's  best  picture.  I  thought  Colonel 
Evans  showed  his  taste  in  buying  it.' 

;  But  he  would  not  have  had  it  if  you  had 
only  told  me  this  before,'  and  a  cloud  crossed 
Launcelot's  face.  1 1  was  not  in  need  of  the 
money,  and  it  might  have  been  hanging  in 
Madella's  morning-room  at  the  present  mo- 
ment.' 

'My  dear  boy,'  returned  Mrs.  Chudleigh  in 
her  soft  cooing  voice,  and  then  she  turned  to 
Dr.  Maxwell  with  a  smile ;  '  1  am  afraid  you 
will  think  me  a  spoilt  woman  ;  I  hardly  dare 
express  a  wish  for  fear  my  son  should  gratify 
it,'  and  she  looked  very  happy  as  she  made 
this  little  speech. 

'  Mr.  Chudleigh  is  a  fortunate  man  ;  most 
of  us  are  debarred  from  this  sort  of  luxury,' 
returned  Dr.  Maxwell  gravely.  '  He  speaks  of 
five  hundred  pounds  as  lightly  as  some  of  us 
would  speak  of  five  hundred  pence.' 

4  Not  at  all,'  was  the  amused  answer.  4 1 
own  it  is  a  very  useful  sum,  it  came  in  handy 
for  the  Mentone  expenses,  eh,  Pauline  ?  By 
the  bye,  Dr.  Maxwell,  there  was  a  question  I 
meant  to  ask  you  ;  my  sister  tells  me  you  have 
taken  the  Bridge  House,  at  Eiver sleigh.  I  wonr 
der  if  you  have  come  across  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  is  your  near  neighbour,  Mr.  Thorpe  ? ' 
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'Thorpe — no — at  least,  he  is  not  on  my 
list  of  patients,  and  I  have  had  no  time  yet  to 
make  any  unprofessional  acquaintances.  A 
friend  of  yours  you  say  ? ' 

'  Yes,  he  lives  about  a  stone's  throw  from 
Bridge  House,  at  No.  8  Priory  Road  ;  his  sister 
lives  with  him,  he  is  the  editor  of  the  "  Impe- 
rial Review,"  and  is  a  thoroughly  nice  fellow. 
His  sister  is  nice  too,  only  strong-minded  ;  she 
belongs  to  some  sort  of  charity  organisation 
society,  and  does  an  immense  deal  of  good.' 

'  Thorpe — -no,  I  have  never  met  him.' 

'  I  wish  you  would  call  upon  him.  He  is  a 
newcomer,  too,  he  used  to  live  at  Sutton  ;  un- 
fortunate domestic  circumstances  have  made 
him  somewhat  of  a  recluse,  but  I  want  to 
rouse  him  up  a  bit.'  Then  Dr.  Maxwell  said 
at  once  that  he  would  call,  and  as  Launcelot 
took  him  to  another  part  of  the  room  to  show 
him  some  antique  pottery,  they  talked  to- 
gether in  a  low  tone. 

Mrs.  Chudleigh  had  seen  some  fresh  guests 
enter  the  garden,  so  she  hastened  back  to  her 
duties  and  took  Dossie  with  her,  and  the  two 
girls  were  left  standing  by  the  portfolio. 

Miss  Maxwell  looked  at  the  sketches  a 
little  absently. 

'Did  you  see  Hedley's  face,'  she  said  at 
last  rather  abruptly,  '  when  your  brother 
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spoke  about  keeping  that  picture  for  your 
mother?  he  looked  quite  touched,  and  yet  I 
could  see  he  was  pained  too ;  your  brother  is 
very  generous,  but  I  think  Hedley  would  be 
jjenerous  too  if  he  could  afford  to  be — he  al- 
ways feels  it  so  hard  to  be  too  poor  to  give 
us  the  things  we  want.' 

'  But  you  are  not  really  poor,  Charlotte  ?  ' 
for  the  girls  had  grown  very  intimate  during 
those  three  weeks  of  unrestrained  intercourse, 
and  already  called  eacli  other  by  their  Chris- 
tian names,  after  the  fashion  of  girls.  '  Bee 
said  how  nice  your  house  was  when  we  called ; 
it  all  looked  so  comfortable.' 

'  We  are  certainly  not  rich,'  returned  Miss 
Maxwell  with  the  sturdy  honesty  that  was 
her  distinguishing  trait.  '  You  must  not  judge 
by  the  relics  of  past  grandeur ;  you  admired 
our  old  oak  furniture,  I  remember.  Hedley 
is  heavily  burthened  for  so  young  a  man.  He 
has  been  just  able  to  buy  this  partnership, 
but  for  some  years  his  income  will  be  very 
small ;  he  has  to  make  his  way,  and  he  has 
four  women  on  his  hands  It  does  seem  so 
hard,  for,  of  course,  at  his  age  men  would  be 
thinking  of  settling  down,  getting  married  I 
mean,  but,  of  course,  as  Hedley  says,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  that  now.' 

'  I  hope  it  is  not  a  great  disappointment,' 
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replied  Pauline  rather  vaguely,  and  not  know- 
ing exactly  what  she  was  expected  to  say. 

'  Oh,  there  was  no  special  lady  in  the  case,' 
returned  Charlotte  laughingly;  'at  least,  if  there 
was,  Hedley  has  been  very  close  about  it ; 
only,  don't  you  see,  most  men  prefer  having  a 
wife  to  living  unmarried,  and  it  does  seem 
such  a  pity  that  we  should  all  be  burthening 
him  in  this  way.  If  I  could  only  help  him  ! 
but  how  could  they  manage  at  home  without 
me  ?  ' 

'  I  am  sure  you  help  him  enough  as  it  is,' 
answered  Pauline  eagerly  ; '  I  cannot  make  out 
how  you  find  time  for  all  you  do,  the  house- 
keeping and  book-keeping,  and  all  that  read- 
ing aloud.' 

'  Oh,  I  like  to  be  busy,'  was  the  cheerful 
retort ;  '  it  makes  me  miserable  to  be  idle. 
Sometimes  when  Sophy  and  Caroline  send  me 
a  long  list  of  commissions  I  get  a  little  over- 
whelmed, but  that  is  not  often.  If  one  cannot 
be  ornamental  one  may  at  least  be  useful,' 
finished  Charlotte  contentedly, 4  and  I  am  vain 
enough  to  think  that  neither  mother  nor 
Hedley  could  spare  me,'  and  at  this  moment 
the  two  gentlemen  rejoined  them,  and  the 
conversation  became  more  general. 

END    OF   THE    FIRST   VOLUME. 
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